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PREFACE. 



Thb friendly I'eeHngs and goodwill which i cherish 
towai'ds the Ohiei's, Patvi Kumars, Fantaya KTuniirs 
and Ehayats of the Native States have actuated roe to 
write on the various social and educational subjects con- 
tained in this book. At times severe criticisms are 
made on the Native States with a view to improve their 
administration. Although the critics often fail to tflke 
into consideration the circnmstances under which the 
Chiefs have to perform their multifarious and responsible 
dnties, these atrictnrea are to be welcomed as affording 
evidence that the critical faculty has been developed 
amongst an Oriental people, owing to the material and 
moral advancement which society is undergoing under 
tlie enlightened British administration. Nothing in this 
world is perfect, and defecta can be pointed out even in 
the best methods of government. To recommend and 
support a policy which will effect reforms, diffuse 
education and enlightened ideas, encourage culture and 
abandon old customs which are unsuitable to the wants 
and needs of the present, in onier to approximate 
more nearly to that which is best, is therefore a 
duty specially incumbent npon educated and thinking 



Witli tliis (ibjpc-i in vi.'w I vpiLtni-p to ijivp nil nm-oiiiit 
of progress, social, moral and eduoationnl made bj the 
Niitive States, the caases which are still at work to 
thwart such advaocement, the early moral tmming at 
home of the Patvi Kumars, Fantaya Kumars and 
Ilhayats. the education and discipline imparted to them 
at school, and the obligations which rhjefs should 
always seek to fulfil. I do so with the earnest ho]<e 
that this volume will be the means of uwakeniiig the 
Princes and the members of the nobility to the sense of 
their own best interest. What progress the Chiefs of 
Western India have made has been accomplished through 
the advice and guidance of the enlightened British 
Government. The Kajkuinar College has done useful 
work. There are few who would not now admit the 
benefit of receiving education in England, the necessity 
of employing their energies and time in useful pursuits, 
the desirability of allowing the Fantayas and Bhayats 
to be admitted into the civil and military services under 
the Native States or British Government, of organising 
on better lines such services for the Native States, and 
the necessity of encouraging female education. In the 
pages which follow, these reforms are advocated for the 
benefit of the Chiefs, Patvi Kumars, Fantaya Kumars 
and Bhayats, They have for a long time now been 
given helping hands towards extrication from the dark- 
ness of ignorance and shackles of superstition, and it is 
high time now that they should hel]i themselves without 
relying on outside help. 

The work ia divided into several chapters aud treats 
on the followiug subjects : The moral, intellectual and 
physical training of the Kumars at home ; the perni- 




rioTis influcncGs in the midst ol' which they live ia 

childhood; the education and discipline they receive at: 

■. ■ the College which i-s founded for their instruction; the' 

' dcsiriibility of introducing sound rel'ornis thereat ; th*. 

[. imperative necessity of introdueing a liublic-school 

system ; and the desirability of eft'ecting reforms in 

Home matters conoected with the States. In addition 

to these chapters a few sketches are given describing 

some social aspects of life at Native Courts. It is in 

the hope that those to whom this book principally 

relates will take what I have written, in the spirit in 

which it is intended, and that it will be a help to them 

in the important duties which they have to discharge 

that I Lave undertaken this self-imposed task. 

KASRULLAH KHAN. 

JJAY, Vclober ib'Jti. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 
■i had ample opportuiiiticK to Ktndy, at first hand and 1 
from within, the present conditinn of the Chiefs and Cadets oC 
the N^atJve States of India iu general, and of the Bomba; 
Pnxideiioy in particular, I desire to give to all who are interested 
in the subject an account of the results oE my observations 
and enqniries. The in)portaac« of the guhject is such that no 
ap»l<^; is needed for g'lving fnll and candid consideration to it 
in these pages. The Hative States are very prominent features 
in the policy underlying the administration of Her Majesty's 
Indian Empire, and the individual rule ot the Chiefs has sitcbjd 
an important effect either for good or evil on tlie States them-a 
wives that surely it is the duty of every one having the well--^ 
being of tlie Indian Empire at heart, and specially of every cadetfl 
<jf tlie States, to take a keen interest in their progress. If I'J 
Uirow tlie search light of criticism on them it is with a vi 
Htinralate the Chiefs to further improve tJie internal adminis-l 
tration of their territoriee and to strive to Ret a good example 1 
hi tiieir people, Before the diSereut branches of the subj«<ct aw J 
dealt with, something should be said concerning the position oE | 
the Native Statea when the British supremacy over India wasl 
acquired. Before the supremacy of the British power was I 
established the Xative States were involved in constant- ■ 
intestine feuds. Intrigues of tlie worst kind were rife, and 
warfare witli neighbonring Chiefs, to say nothing of mercenary 
adventurers, was confitant. While, on the one hand, the 
wealtiiy ami powerful jxitentate suliducd his less signiticant 
neighbours from a desire for aggrandisement ; on the other, he 
iifteu found it diOlcnlt to keep his extended territories from the J 
cutrignee of his own discontented and designing Fantayas* 
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aud Bhayats* whose desire for gain and personal ambitnon 
often led them to be up in arms against tlie very authority of 
their Suzerain. On the occasion of a favourable opportunity 
they took as inuch territory as they conld by force oF arms and 
proclaimed themselves sovereigns of their ill-gotteu regions. 
Several Native States can be directly traced in the pages of 
history to these unlawful assninptions of authority. 

The Chiefs, occupied as they were in crushing intrigues and 
overpowering turbulent Fantayas and Bkayats and other 
adventurers whose greed for gaia knew no bounds, had 
scarcely any time to devote to the material improvement of 
tiieii administration. Thus there were no settled laws ta ' 
govern the people, but the Chief framed his own decrees ; hia 
word was law, and it was as unalterable save at his own option 
^^^ as the laws of the Medea and Persians. Officers nominated 
^^^- by the Sovereign managed the revenues of the State and 
^^^H discharged their administrative fnnctions under the control and 
^^^P direction of their ruler. There were no well conducted and 
^^* decent instittttions to impart education to the ryots. No 
public works were constructed tor developing the productive and 
distributive power of the comitry, and thus ensuring the ryots- 
as far as possible against that great scourge of the country- 
famine. In short anarchy was the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, and the people groaned under misgovemnient. As 
matters stood, the representatives of the British Power after ; 
gaining the ascendency saw the absolute necessity of giving every 
help and incitement to the Ohicfs to evolve order out of chaos. 
The limitation of the prerogatives and privileges of those who 
neglected or refused to introduce useful reforms and a more 
liberal rSgime in their States were threatened. This pohcy was 
not clearly laid down at the time ; but it was evolved litde by 
little and emerged clearly to view when the British Empire in 
India was consolidated. As for the social and moral welfare of 
the Chiefs and their sons, the British administrators raged 
upon them the necessity of imparting edneation and training to 
their sons. They saw clearly that the happiness and welfare o£ 
the ryots were dependent upon the enlightenment, education and 
fitness of the Chiefs to govern their own territories. With thia 
laudable object in view the Paramount Power actiwted by the 
moat sincere and generous motives obtained the support of the 

^^^L • Bhayata : tiueal descendnata. ^^^^^ 



Chiefs towards formding institutions to impart education and 
tnwning to youths ot princely dejp'ee. The proposal to 
educate their sons, however well intentioned, was b; no means 
acceptable to many of the rnienlightoned and uneducated Chief 
of those times. 

But English statesmanship overcame all the difficulti«_ 
which at first seemed insurmountable. The Chiefs werd* 
prevailed upon both to send their sous to these Colleges to' 
he educated and to lend their support in keeping up the in- 
BtJtntions. But it was more the confidence which the Chiefs 
reposed in the integrity, honour and sincerity of the British 
Govemmeut than any desire on their part to impart educa- 
tion and training to the lads that induced them to send 
them to the College. The reluctance ot the Chiefs to allow 
tlieir sons to associate even witt youths of their own rank 
aud condition was one of many difficulties in the way. Other 
obBtacles were the paternal affection which made separatioa 
Mem 60 terrible and occasioned needless solicitude lest the 
yonths should become victims to the machinations of d^ 
signing persons ; and the false notion of their own dignity 
which led the Chiefs (as it still does in some cases) to 
look down one upon another, even thongh of equal or nearly 
equal rank. Nevertheless the strennous eSorts on the part of 
the British political officers removed slowly hut surely the 
barriers raised against a policy calculated to further the 
Interests of the Chiefs aud their posterity. Prejudices, however, 
have died hard, and some of them even now survive. A_ 
larger number of Chiefs are being educated now under the' 
aasjiices of the Paramount Power than was the case a quar- 
ter of a century ago, but the fact tjjat education has not made 
snch a marked progress among the Chiefs as it ought to 
hare done, must be admitted. This is due to many reasons, 

Cthe want of early moral, intellectual and phyai- 
home. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Thb Mobai. Education op the Rajkumab at Home. 
In this chapter the moral environmeat and up-bringing of 
the Itajktuuars in their own homes will be considered on 
more general hues than it is attempted to discuss in the 
chapters which follow. The moral edncntion of the Raj- 
knmars ia a subject the iiuportauce of which camiot be over- 
BtHted. Moral education and religious instruction must not 
E confnsed together. Religions instruction is imparted to 
I every Oriental, prince or peasant, under matomai care and 
from mat«mal lips. It is the moral education of the Raj- 
! kumara rather than the religious instruction which is detec- 
\ tive. Beligious training and the cultivation of the moral 
' nature must go hand in hand if there ia to be trae deve- 
lopment of tliat which is best in man, and if his charae- 
, ter is to be rightly formed. It ia a proved fact that the 

* foundation of moral education is laid at home where the 
mind and character are slowly but surely unfolded. It is 
a common saying that manners make the man : there is 
a second that mind makes the man ; htit traer than either ia 

[ a third that home makes the man. It is there that the 
t is first opened, and that the habits of a lifetime are 
formed ; there, too, the intellect receives its first awakening 
impetus, and character ia moulded for good or for evil. Those 

• well acquainted with the family life of a Chief know very well 
f Uiat education calculated to improve the whole man is not 
V given to the Rajkumars, excepting in a tew cases. 

In his earliest years the training of the Rajkumar falls into 
maternal hands ; but, in the majority of cases, as soon as the 
youths are five or six years old, they are taken from their 
mothers' charge and are left to the care of some Durbarees, 
Most of the Durbarees are hereditary servants, many of whom 
are also the subjects of tlae Chief. The fidelity, honesty 
and sincerity of many of them cannot be denied. However, 
there are Durbarees and Durbarees, and the more pushing and 
intriguing ones gain favour with the prince. These persons w^^ 
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neither educated nor enlightened, and in default nf real ability 
they gain their ends by vile intriguea and mean flattery. The 
wUl of the youth is neither opposed nor his conduct corrected. 
Nothing ii done to offend the youtlitui wards ; and in every 
way their irhims and fancies are pandered to. Time rolls its 
ceaseless conrse, and meanwhile the Rajknmars spend their 
days in the midst o! pernicious surroundings. Youth is an age 
when one is apt to fall a prey to many temptations. It is 
said with much truth that young men cannot help imitating 
those in the midst of whom they live. Men, specially in their 
youth, are by the law of Natnro imitators. Such being the 
case, the early associntion with the Durbarees makes them more 
or less impressed with the speech, the manner, the gestures, and 
the very habit of thinking exhibited by them. As a child 
advances from childhood to boyhood, and thence again to 
riper age, paternal saperintendence is most valuable, and, 
indeed indispensable, to the formation of a strong character. 
But the Chief himself not being educated does not under- 
stand the value of moral training, and therefore is iiuable 
to exercise that paternal superintendence which an educated 
man can. 

In case a Chief who has the interest of his sons deeply 
at heart appoints a person of good education, trust and 
respectability as guartGan and tutor to his sons, the courtiers, 
in whose intrigues he takes no part, ne\'er rest until they get 
him removed from his post. This is accomplished by 
prejudicing the mind of the Chief. All such attempts 
prove futile in the case of a Chief of independence and 
strength of character. But in case a Chief is weak-minded 
he lends his ears to what the courtiers sny and acts acoord- 
ing to their counseL The next thing they do is to bring 
round the yonthful Kumars entirely to their views in making 
head against their goardian, lest any favourable expression of 
opinion that may fall from them in regard to the tutor may 
nudo what they have done after much labour and great 
trouble. The inexperience of youth on the part of the 
Kiiniars is in favour of the plot of these men, and tliey 
do not scruple to use it to the best advantage. Tlio 
Kumars accept the suggestions of the Durbarees, and 
ioatigated as they are, begin to find fault with their gnard- 
^^^hand tutor. The Durbarees set to work also. His zeal 
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into a plot on his pnrt to gain influence with and control 
over the Kumars and to have the upper hand of thpm with 
the long cherished and concealed object of estranging the 
sons from the father, and thus bringing utter ruin on the 
whole family. In fine, the accusationB are so numerous and 
plausible that they cannot bat produce the desired effect on a 
weak-minded Chief. All this results in the dismissal of the 
guardian, and consequently proves prejudicial to the moral 
education and discipline of the Kumars who are again left 
to the tender mercies of the courtiers alone. The confidence 
blindly reposed by the Chief in the integrity and fidelity of 
such designing persons about him leads to disastrous results, 
and prevents him from employing persons of good character 
to watch and guide the conduct of his Kumars. The 
character of the Rajkumars is left to be entirely moulded 
by the associations amongst which they live, and by reason 
of this they are prevented from growing up to years of dis- 
cretion healthy, wise, accomplished and capable of contribnt- 
ing to the well-being of those who are connected with them. 
The pernicious influences of their early surroundings govern 
their whole conduct and make them prefer pleasure to work. 
In consequence they take the world easily, living for them- 
selves alone and indulging in dreams of vainglory winch lead 
to no results. Home, which should be the seminary of 
moral education, has under such circnmstancea no wholesome 
inflnence for the Kumars. 

It is gratifying to find that some Chiefs now a days engage 
the servicBB of European or Native governesses to iiring up their 
cTiildren. It is clear that up to a certain affe the youths ought 
to be left in charge of persona of respectability, character, and 
education, and good governesses are the proper persons for this 
purpose. Women imderstand children better than men, and 
the substitution of good and experienced governesses for the 
Durbarees to bring up the Kumars will prove of great 
benefit to the youths in after-life The mothers cannot look 
after their chfldren properly, their attention being directed 
by the inexorable law of custom to other matters. Nor are 
they sufficiently educated and enlightened, excepting in a few 
cases, to bring up their offspring in a manner befitting their 
position. There is always the danger of uneducated and unen- 
lightened mothers spoiling a child by imbuing his mind with 
nn sound sentiments. 
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In cultured circles in England children are left to some ei- 
teat under the care oE goveraesfies, the parents being unable to 
devote all their attention and time to the up-bringing of their 
oHspring. But nevertheless tliey are ever watchful of tlie train- 
ing of their children, and from the results one can judge that 
training under persons of tlie class suggested will help to re- 
medy tlie evils to which I have drawn attention, and evils which 
tend to rob the Eumar of that most precious possession, a 
strong, robust, moral character. Smiles rightly says: "Character 
is the crown and glory of life. It is the possession of many 
constituting a rank in itself, and an estate in the general good- 
will, dignifying every condition of life, and exalting every 
positiou in society." The same author fnrther aays : "Men of 
character are not only the couscience of society, but in every 
civilized nation and well-mled State tJiey are motive power. 
Tliongh a man have comparatively little culture, slender abilities, 
and but small wealth, yet if his character be of sterling worth 
he will always command an influence whether it be in the work- 
shop, the counting-house, the mart, or the senate." Canning 
wisely wrote in 1801 : " My road most be through character to 
power. I will try no other course, and I am sanguine enough 
to believe that this course, though not perhaps the qnickest, is 
the surest. You may admire men of intellect, but something 
more is necessary before you will trust them." 

Likewise Lord John Russell once obsen'ed in a sentence 
full of trnth: "It is the nature of party in England to ask 
the assistance of men of genius, but to ftnQow the guidance of 
men of character." Thus it is clear ttiac the real value of 
|i;ood moral education, upon which the formation of character 
dependx, cannot be overstated. This being so, the desirability 
(i[ employing good and experienced governesses for the 
Knniars is very evident. To some it may seem a needless 
expense to employ either European or Native governesses who 
are to be highly paid; but when the good, which training 
under such persons does to a- youth, is considered, no one 
having the good of his children deeply and sincerely at heart, 
will grudge the expense he has to incur. It is an investment 
which pays back tenfold. Moral training of the best kind 
sliould he given to the Kumars, tor on that depends the forma- 
tion of one's character and much of their future usefulness. 



CHAPTER III. 

HouE Studies op the Kum-irb, 

As regards tlie intellectual education at homi! a great deal 
can be said, altliongli not of a pleasing nature. The Raj- 
kumars are usually put imder -a private tutor to initiate theut 
into the art of reading and writing. For three honre or bo daily 
the youths study and are nDt allowed to work for a longer 
pericd. The princely studeuta are apparently supposed to 
possess very delicately constituted brains, and it is feared that 
they may ovenvork themselves and thus injnre their health. 
It is no exaggeration to say that almost all meml>er8 of the 
princely and other high families in India are wedded to the 
belief that it is a suicidal policy to make these hopefuls work 
as hard as others. The venerable tutor, who is termed " Master 
Sahib," has, in many things, to conform himself to the wiahes 
of his pupils who pursue their own whims and fancies. They 
devote three hours to their studies, but remain in the study 
room for a much longer time which they wile away by indulg- 
ing, quite unmindful of their preceptor, in any amusement 
they please. Sometimes it is a rare good sight to look into the 
room set apart for study. The students are seen playing to 
their heart's content; while the worthy "Master Sahib" is 
enjoying a good qniet nap. A lenient teacher stands the 
risk of being trifled with by his pupils who are full of fun and 
jollity, and frequently by way of diversion play pranks at his 
expense. When the Master Sahib is safely locked in the arms 
of Morpheus, the pupils are Eonnd amusing themselves with 
all sorts of juvenile tricks. Sometimes the fun is carried to 
such an extent as to nifBo the temper of the learned and worthy 
preceptor. Therefore a complaint is lodged with the Chief or 
Sarcap — as he is called — against the delinqueata. The Sarcar 
Sahib Bahadur, after the Maater Sahib has given fnll vent to 
lis injared feelings, and stated his case with a heavy heart, 
responds after a good old hearty laugh and passes judgment 
without calling on the other side to reply. He finishes his 



fnunming up with the remark that the pupils are after all Raj- 
kuiuars, ami so are expected and entitled to divert themselves 
and play siir^h pranks. 

Tlie crestfallen and provoked Master 3aliih is further asked 
to keep bis wits about him, anil nut to fall asleep during study 
boars. He ia asked to shut his eyes to such trivial faults on 
the part of his pupils. No paias are spared, however, to soothe 
the feeling of the Master Sahib ; so that with high spirits and 
hopes of future advancement he resumes his task and teaches the 
pupils just as much as they choose to learn, knowing' that it 
is best Ut accommodate himself to circumstances if he wishes 
to be in the good graces of the Sarcar. Under such circuiu- 
stanees it is not surprising that, in the generality of eases, the 
intellectual education imparted at home to the Rajkumars is 
limited to the third or fourth book of English, and to the 
secondary edneation in Gujrati. 

The knowledge of matheaiatles, geo^aphy and history is 
meagre and quite imperfect, nor does the tutor, except in a 
few cases, exert any moral influence over the pupils ; for he is 
(■ntnisted solely with the task of imparting intellectual edu- 
cation. As lias been already remarked he is often employed on 
the recommendation of some favourite Durhareea, who well 
understand that it is to tlioir advantage to secure a man who 
will always be under their thumb, and who will not interfere 
with their plans for secnring their own advancement. As the 
tutor has little influence or anthority, the services of a man of 
intrinsic worth and of independence of cliaracter are not likely 
to be obtained, for no such man would suffer being led by the 
nose by mean courtiers, By some the idea of educating 
yonths of princely d^ree is scouted as inconsistent with their 
rank and position. RajkumarR say these wiseacres are created 
not to drive the quill like Bania Sbetjees, but to wield the sword, 
to command others, to rule and to live in clover on the 
properties of their ancestors. Although the number of those 
who hold snch views is decreasing, the theory cannot be said to 
have entirely disappeared ; nor is it hkely to do so for some 
time to come. All this, it is evident, proves prejudicial to 
the edneation of the Rajknmara which remains defective. 

Here again, however, the exception proves the mie. There 
ale 8 few princes who have received good education at home. 

joii^at them may be mentioned His Highness the Kisios 
I Hyderabad, who was educated at home by Captain Clarkl 
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His Highness Shiaji Rao Gaikwar of Baroda was educated 
at home by Mr. Elliot, C.S.I., of the Bombay Civil Service. 
Other princes who had like training are Their Highnesses the 
Maharajah Scindhia, the Maharajah Holkar, the Rao of Cutch, 
and the late Maharajah of Mysore. The Maharajah of Khola- 
pur and the Maharajah of Bhownagar, after studying at the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkote, for a few years, were put under 
the able tuition and guidance of Mr. Fraser, of the Bombay 
Civil Service, who is now tutor to the minor Maharajah of 
Mysore. 




The Eajkumars are not usually bo fond of , 
« could be wished. In too many eases they simply dri' 
about and consequently do not get sufBcient exercise. In some 
principalities however, as for instance in Kajpntana, every 
Kunmr from his childhood is tanglit like his ancestors some 
soldierly exercise, such as gymnastics, fencing, riding and 
archery. But in almost all other cases the Knmars spend their 
time in idle talk. What a contrast there is in this respect, at 
all events between a Rajkumar of past times and of those days 1 
In former days every Rajpiitra, whether Hindu or Mahommedan, 
was from hia youth initiated into the art of fencing, tilting, 
wrestling and similar manly sports ; but nowadays such 
exercises are seldom encouraged and so are becoming obsolete. 
In olden times it was a part of the education, not only of those 
who participated in wars and battles, to be instructed in aueh 
manly exercises, but of other Kumars also. It was on expertnesa 
in these accomplishments that every Rajputra deservedly 
prided himself. We are aware that these are not the turbulent 
times of old, when the peace of every Indian heartii and home 
was disturbed by frequent wars and incessant invasions; never- 
theless it is well to bear in mind the maxim Si vis pacem para 
helium — If you desire peace be in readiness for battle. We 
must not lose sight of the fact that our soldierly training will 
assuredly stand our Gracious Sovereign the Queen-Empress 
and ourselves in good stead in case — which God forbid — ^we are 
called upon to fight against a common foe. Besides the martial 
exercises will develop the physique of these youths and make 
tliem stronger men than they can possibly be while they neglect 
manly pursuits. It is gratifying to see that in some instances 
yoimg Chiefs have shown by their prowess the advantage of the 
martial and physical training which they have received. Refer- 
ence will be made to those Chiefs educated at the Rajkumar 
College, and who have distmgaished themselves in sports aati 
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horsemanship and soldierly discipline in the chapter on the 
" Old Boys of the Rajkumar College." 

It may be mentioned here that on the occasion of his instal- 
lation to the throne of Gwalior, His Highness the Maha- 
rajah Scindhia himself went out at 3 a.m. to inspect the 
guards placed round the camp of His Excellency the 
Viceroy. This showed both the goodwill entertained by 
the Maharajah towards the Viceroy and the martial training 
and discipline which he had received. His Highness' s 
father, the late Maharajah Scindhia, was every inch a soldier. 
It is a pity that more Chiefs or Kumars do not realise the 
benefits of martial and physical training and discipline 
which give strength and courage, and are means towards the 
preservation of the mens sana in corpore sano. 
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CHAPTER V. 






I College. 



As stated in the introductory chapter, the lack of edueatii 
amongst joutbs of princely degree led the Paramount 
through ^eirpolitical representative a to persuade the Chiefs 
found an institution where their sons can be afforded opj 
tnnities to receive education and training, and to tnis with 
sons of equal birth and position in life. With this object in ■ 
the Rajknmar College was founded in Rajkote, the capital 
Kathiawar, intheyear 1870 by the Chiefs of the Province under 
the auspices of the Paramount Power. The foundation-stone 
was laid by Colonel Anderson, the then Political Agent, and 
the College was opened by the late Sir Seymour Gei 
Fitzgerald, K.C.S.I., the then G-ovemor of Bombay. 

The CoUege is a big square, open ou the east. At the end 
the two wings are situated two bungalows. 
Principal, and the other for the Vice-Principal. Behmd the 
two wings are the kitchens. Each student occupies one set 
of rooms, excepting that tn-o brothers share the occupancy of 
one set. On the eouthem side of the College stables are situated 
for the students' horses, and a neat small garden behind them. 
In the middle of the central blcM:k of the building the British 
tlag is displayed. The College compound is enclosed on all sides 
with walls about six feet high. A racquet court is found be- 
liiiid the wing on the northern side. To an outsider the 
College building seems at first sight like a castle. On close 
inspection the two wings look like barracks, but the central 
lilock presents the appearance of an educational inBtitntioa. 
In each oE the two large wings there are twenty 
residence for the students. It had cnly one wing until the 
year 1880, when another was constnict«l through the 
ticcnce of the late Maharajah Takhutbhiugji of Bhownagi 
who was an old student and a great auppirter of the CoUef 

The aims and objects of this institution are to afford to 
uuars at one and tlic same tmie the moans of 
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ednwlion and intellectnal developmeut in addition to niaiilj \i\iy- 
Biual training. Patvi Kmnare. or heirB-apparent, and Fautaya 
Knmar^i. or cadets or memliCTB belonging to yoauger branches 
of the families of the Chiefs pf the Natire 8tat«K. are Bent t(i 
tJuB institutjcm to receive odnciiticin. Those Chieftains nt pettj 
Stttee whose means do not jferuiit them to iucta* tlie espense 
of the ednrntion of their sons at tiie Rajtninw Cullf^e, and 
Bhayate of almost all the Chiefs, go to stadv at the Ginsia 
Sehool at Wadfavau, a dcseriptiou of which wJB he ^'iven els*-- 
where. 

The late lamented Mr. Chester Macaaghten, MA_ of 

" aiu^ CtJlegc, Camhridge, who died in Fehmary 1S!)6, was 

e PiTOciipiil «f tlie College from its focndstinn in 1S70 to the 

to (if his decease. Mr, Mnrashvar Atmaram Tnrkhad was 

e Viee-Principai bnt he was transferred a year or two ago 

I the post of Educational Ins^pector for Kathiawar and 

_att.h. Mr. Williani Waddijigtnn, B.A., of the Ahmedabad 

PCollege, was appointed -in his jilate as the Vice-Principal. On 

the death of lie late Mr, MacnagLten. Mr. Waddington 

was fielected as the Principal of the College and worthily 

maintains the traditions of the ingtitntion. 

A " fre^er" to use our Cambridge 'varsity term, is hrongLt 
nnder a completely new en^TTomuent, He finds himself in an 
entirclj different atniosjAere, bnt the change is one alt(>- 
gether tor the better, and hip snrrainidings are far healthier 
than th?y hav* fomierly been. In the beginning it generally 
hapjien? that he finds it difficult to eonform to tiie roles and 
regnlafjons. The difference is great, for while at home he was 
Ins own master and nsed to Imve his own way, here he has 
to obey the College bell, as a scJdJer must ^e call of the 
bugle. By six in the morning he mounts his horse and 
goes off to the drill ground or to the gj-muasjcui, for at the 
College file stndents learn drill and do gymnastic exercise on 
ahemate days. There the lately arrived student sees new and 
Btrange faces. The drill-master, a non-commiasionod officer 
from the British JTatire caralry, first of all initiates the 
fresher into the art of dnlliag. When the sword and other 
exercises are over and the troopers have formed into two ranks 
the squadron marches off. At one moment the " fresher" 
looks rotutd about him with astonishiiient. at another he 
clings to his saddle and fears that he will he thrown off big 
boree. As he does so the liai>i>y ^'^^ r''**^'"!* recollections— 
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T>r tiit^ are so to iam — of home lite C3rawd in on Hp mind aitj 
lit bwomee Lome-siti- But in ociurse of time snoh rem 
cftuees wear effl, end lie takes liKttrtiiy to riitng and i 
numly ^icnts., each ae cricket, ruuquetc!, fuot-bidl, tetadu a 
taunviM- ill tlif gjmuaffinm. 

Pimntoal to tlie niimtte tiie Byuadrni) retomn to the C«llq 
luid nt ^eveu &H the Kmnare rt*|>Kir tn tliuir renpec^ve rooms ^^ 
ItKinae for schiiol. At tan they c:o ti> Behool. There are a 
classes iu the Oolkge. eome studeutE who be^in fnnu lea 
tiie alphabet join the last or aixtL eksfi, which ik reallj the p 
jiaratiiTj ulaas. OtherK join the fifth or fonrth cilaMS hari] 
been iustmcted up to thai stau^rd at home. The Rshjae 
lAught at the College are &s foUowe : Eucliaii, GuJMl _ 
Mathematice in Arithmetic, Euclid and Algebra, Gea^rajd^yw 
aiid History, roetry and ProKt. lioth iu English and Gaja " 
TUeEnplieli lan^^uage i« taught with great}iains. Gujmtt t 
tiiP liutgiisge of the prurinEe is mrtumhj taught wall. Math 
mativKi ar? taught u]i to the standard which Je ])reacrilied 1 
tlir Matricuktion Esaminatiou of the Bimibay TTniveraiJgt 
ileeides tiiii- a treatise on Book-keephig and Village 
conath minqiiled by Mr. Tnrklwd, the furmw Tlce-Princ'^idt J 
Bjwcially tortheCoHege, isuBt^ The treatise is an able «i~ 
iDKtruii^ve book &ud rery uuefnlto many stndaute. ac it du 
wiih a part of the work of the KeA-euue I'epartment. 1»^ 
Eli|;Iisb Jherature works by Bo«ie of the Uest authoTE, Imflt'^ 
Bucieut and modem, arc stndied. Some attiuitiou \% paid tn 
£uf;1iith and ludinn hiif^ariee. The jironuneiation of the 
Euglial language is taught with great care and nicety. 

EKMiniuatioiis are held terminally a^ well as pericidieuUy. 
till- Utnaa heiug; cnndnrtBd by the CoDege stoff. Periudjual Mt- 
juninationti fur the last three years have been condacted by ^m J 
£dDiaitiniial Inspector for QnJTat. But before that the enc(ie*»9 
Bi*v judicial aesitttant^ to the Political Agent £ot Kathiaw'' 
were-appomt^ cKaminurs. Twn snoh officers, who hare aiu 
sttatued the highest positiuiu' in {he iTudicIal l^^kurtmei: 
WCK miaugHt the examiners, namely, tlie Hoii'ble Sir JidnV 
Janinir (now ou the retired list of Judges.) aud the HonlilB T 
Hr. Jniitive Omidy. of the Bombay High Court. The lattoc A 
Jwlfff niHid Xo examine the GoU^^ in Grnjrati, which laugiuiifB f 
far fcniniK w- intinmtaly as a native of thJH uonntry. BtA<l 
^ mid Bit Jdtiti •lardiue haire taken dee]) iut^n-est in tiaJ 
■Skin uE the Gullage. MesDrt;. F. C. 0. Beaman, g. Hu»^ 



mick, H. F. Aston, G. C. Whitworth and eeveral other 
members of the Bombay judicial aerrice were also esaniiners. 
Mr. Whitworth, who took great interest in tlie etudeiits. 
delivered a eeriea of interesting and instructive law lectures, 
which have been published in hook form for the benefit of the 
Kumars. 

The Btndents go to their respective classes at tea o'clock. 
At two they are free from their labour to take their luncli, 
and at three they resume work until five. At half-past five 
they go oat into the play-ground for either cricket, racquets, 
foot--ball or tennis. At half-past seven or about that time 
they return, and after a meal at eight, they go for an hour to 
their respective libraries, or as it is called the Musahib's 
room, " Muaahib " Uterally means a companion, hut in the 
College the person who superintends tlie College is called s 
Musahlb, having dutios to perform identical to those dis- 
charged by proctors in the Cambridge and Oxford L'niversi- 
ties. Each wing has a library of its own and a Mnsahib to 
look after the KumarB. At ten the bell toUs for bed. After 
ten the Musahibs go on their rounds to see that all is well in 
the College. This they have to do three times during the 
night, at intervals of three hours. Sometimes the Principal 
and the Vice-Principal also go their rounds. The fresher 
nnaccustomed as he is to snch nocturnal visits, gets rather 
flurried and is made nervous by the suddai appearance of the 
College authorities who, he fears, have come to ask him to 
learn his lessons in the dead of night. Some of the old boys 
eveu get frightened out ot their wits by the appearance of the 
College dignitaries at the time of their profoundest repose. 
Mauy a time a hoy has shut his eyes out of fright and also to 
avoid its being discovered that he is awake, and this I can say 
from personal experience. 

The students' social life at the College is one ot alternate 
work and pleasure. Six hours a day the buys are at their 
books ; many study at home also for three or four hours, 
Sunday is a holiday. Some other holidays are also observed. 
Despite the caste system some tea parties, &c., are got up. A 
Kajput if he be not orthodox (and many students are not bo 
now) is willing to take tea with others, as for instance Mahom- 
medans and Kathees. The latter although Hindus cannot 
sit at one board vrith the Eajputa. Wlien a College fellow is 
about to leave tlie Alma Mater, a t«a party is given in his 
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hnnonr. Speeches are lUBdc and compliments paid to thd' 
depnting Friend. Great hilarity prevails, and sometimes thai 
Principal and Vice-Principal also join in the informal fimction.- 
Friends ask each other to dinner. Guests are sometimes' 
inrited with the Principal's permission. The whole day 
holiday is spent in playing cricket, racquet or tennis. 

Stiroetlmes theatriciJa arc got up. Some scenes from the' 
plays of Shakeapeare are actedand also some from Gujrati hiat«- 
rieal pUjs. Thelate Mr.Macnaghlen used to take great interest 
in prii-ate theatricals and personally inatmeted the students 
in their parts. The first time theatricals were performed, the 
f^tndeutfi' companions showed their annoyance at compelling, 
as they thought, the Rajkumars to tread the stage. Un--3 
favourable criticism? were heard, but no one took any notice of^ 
them. Even the Knmara' parents took a different view from' 
that prCBHited t»i tlicm by the men sent with their Rons.: 
They held that it was simply a meaug for the youtlis to" 
amuse themselves and their College fellows. The youths 
liked it and took to it so wai-mly that they UMed to look 
fom'ard with nnlxjundeil delight to the day when private 
thi>atricak woulil be given. It is hoped the late Mr. 
Macnaghteso's succespor will keep up the practice of getting 
up private theatricals every now and then, which will contri- 
bute both towards anmsing the youths and instmcting them in 
elocu^on. 

Two vacations, which extend over tliree months and a half, 
exclusive of other holidays observed at the College, are given 
every year. Almost all the students go home to enjoy their 
holidays. A few spend thetime in making atour to Upper India 
or by staying at a hill-station. The hohdays at home are spent 
in the midst of one's relatives, friends and companions. Some- 
times one is apt t^t relapse into his former habits. The at- 
mosphere at home, as described in preceding chapters, is not at 
all wholesome. The time is spent either in idle talk or 
dissipation. One's people at home see a marked change 
brought about by the discipline enjoined at the College. But 
influences from which the youth has been freed at ItajkcFte 
again assert themselves wlien he is at home, and therefore he 
often feels a good deal of reluctance to go back to his stndies. 
However, when he returns to the College the feeling of re- 
pugnance which was gaining on him disappears as he findq 
himiwlf again in a wholesome and stimulating atmosphereJ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Rbfobmh at the Rajkumar CoLLKaK. 
chapter will uontain all tbe suggestions I iute&d 
m&king in respect to the Eajkiimnr College exeept one, 
namely, a freer resort to the public school syatem, which will 
'foim the subject of a separate chapter. 

1. From the account I have given in the preceding 
.0hBpt«r it is manifest that the curriculnm at the Kajknmar 
College is not so complete as Ui satisfy youths who are desironB 
of prosecuting their studios up to an advanced stage. 

2. It is of the greatest importance that at least half the 
members of the College staff should be Europeans or else 
England returned or highly educated Indian gentlemen or 
graduates. The Principal has always been and is a European. 
The Viee-Principal, the head master, the first, second and third 
assistant masters and the two Musahibs should all come nnder 
this classification. By the employment of such men better 
opportunities will be afforded to the students to come in daily 
contact with men of the highest culture, intellect, indepen- 
dence of character and integrity of purpose. The account of 
the life of the late Mr. Macnaghten shows how much he 
was liked and respected by his pupils. Mr. Turkhad, the 
Vice-Principal, was held in high esteem by the studentB4 
His experience of tlie College, and his intimate acquaintance 
with tbe habits and customs of the people of Kathiawar and 
Gnjrat cannot readily be surpassed. He once acted for six 
months in the absence of the late Mr. Macnaglitea o 
Mrs. Tuikhad used to take great interest in the stude 

Professor P. A. Selby, of the Deecan College, Poona, tmm , 
acted for the late Mr. Macnaghteu : once for a term ( ' 
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Dnnths, and another tima for a period ot a year and a half. 
Uiiriiig the terra of hia office. Professor Selby won the 
«dtoem and aSeutiun of liis pnpils, and wna ever anxions 
to see them iuipruTe and receive the beat training and 
'■Jiicatiou. Nor was he leas careful to impart to tfiem 
physital training, ProfesBor Selby'e appointment as tJie 
Principal would have been of great advantage to th»f 
Coll^^e, but it is uuderatood that he himself did not wish 
tci exchange hia pliHie m the head of each an advanced instt- 
tntion ae the Deccan College for the Frinuipal^hip of the Saj- 
kiimar College, where only secondary education ia given. 

Mr. C. H. Candy. li.A., LL.M.. of Rajaraio Coll. 
Kholapur, once acted for the late Mr. Macnaghten, and 
nineh respechKl by the Htudcnts fur his genial disposition and'' 
ifoiidwill towards them. The selection of Mr. C.W, Waddington, 
B.A,. of Ahmedabad College, for the Principalship has been 
bailed with satisfaction. From all acconuta it is clear that 
Mr. Waddington is well maintaining the reputation of the 
C«ll*!ge. It is gratifying to learn that he has already proved 
himself an able preceptor, a true friend, and a eincere well- 
wisher of the Kumars. He has not to encounter the same 
iJiflicitlties which the late Principal had tti overcome. The 
lasting success of his work may aow be said to depend largely 
upon his effecting such reforms in the cniTicnlum as may 
cunduee to the intellectual welfare of the Kumars. 

While I was at the College, we had a good staff of teachers, 
mine of whom are Htill there. Mr. Uari Krishna Lai Dav^ 
the Head Assistant Master, via^ an able t«achcr and maob 
r<^s[>ecb--d by his pnpils for the interest he used to take in 
tlir.ir welfore. Mr. Dave at present holds the post of 
Private Secretary to the Thakore of Gondal. Mr, Mnnecklal 
Jagjivandas Surti, a competent teacher, who served the College 
for a term of thirty yeara, has now retired upon a well-earned 
{lension. He liad endeared himself to all his pupils fur hii 
MtDCcrity of purpose and straightforwardness and was held in 
higb respect by all. Mr. Patack, who left the College on pro- 
motion a few years ago, wrote an interesting play in Gajrata 
•pecinlly for the Kumars. It vras staged and act«d by thfl 
fltndcnts with great success. There are other experienced 
tMebcnt in the iiiBtitntioii, namely, Mr. Qnlabhai Desai, 
Mr. Mansnkla Patcl, Munshee Mob^med Hussain Panchinsi 
and Mr. Oursatji Dosabhai, the gymnofliuii] master. 
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All very soiry bi lose the services of our former gyionaBiunt 
moBter, Mr. Cciwasji Dpsai, who joined tlie Thakore of Gondii's 
service as his household aecretary. All hie pupils had great 
regard tor him. 

The Musahibs or Proctors shoold belong to one of the three 
categories I have cited, for their duties are, as responsible a» 
those of the school-aiasters. Tliey not only go their rounds- 
in the night time to pes that all is well, to wat«li the conduct 
of the Kumars' Bervants and followers, but at times they have t(f 
advise the students m a gnixl many ways even though the 
youths are generaUy well-behaved. 

^'■, is not suggested that the Kumars should be turned into 
) imitations of Europeans, but there can be no doubt that 
contact with teachers and monitors of that race will uncon- 
Boionsly improve them in many irays. The salaries of suek 
persons may be considered as too high for the College to pay. 
But the good done to the students by such a change in the st^ 
will fully repay the salaries that wouldhave to be offered. As it 
is, some Chiefs have to spend large sums of money on the educa- 
tion of their children even after they leave the College, for they 
feel the necessity of perfecting it. But by paying high salaries- 
to an efficient teaching staS thiu expenditure will be saved, and 
all the students will re-ap the benelits of advanced education. 

3. A groat desideratum is the formation of a debating 
I society, where discussion on various Bubjects suited to the 

capacities of the students should take place. Many Kumars in 
after-life have more or less public speaking to perform, and a 
society of this character will afford them facilities for develop- 
ing their capacities for debate, pnblic speaking and elocution, 
and interchanging their ideas with each other and with 
persona of more advanced culture than themselves. Tb^ 
European and 14'ative officers and gentry of Rajkote and 
the district should be admitted as members of the society. 
Eeveane, finance, agricnitural, judicial and other mattore 
connected with the administration of tlie country might be 
discussed. This would enable the youths to obtain a clearer 
insight into a variety of administrativo subjects which they 
will have to deal with in after-life. 

4. In my opinion a most important reform is the intro- 
duction in the cnrriculnra of a class for instruction in revenue 
and judicial subjects. The Patvi Kumars have to undergo^ 
training for six months or a year in revenue, judicial and 
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<4her BdmtnistrutifC work, bi)frii-e taking over the government J 
of their respective States. The time allotted for thiB purpos4'J 
ia far too short, even to obtain a working acquBintatice wittt^ 
the elementary principles of the revenue code and the law. 
XerertlieleHS a youth having only this brief drilling is ex- 
pected t<J preside in appeals in tlie revenue and udicial cases 
«nd to di:(pose of other executive work. Thna he has to per- 
rcirm important duties for which he is inadequately qualified bj 
hie learning and experience. Thi»« leads to bod administra- 
tion and many other evils, the Chief being compelled to rely 
on the knowledge and experience of hiu subordinates whose 
honesty — an unknown quantity — is the only guarantee 
^lunst temptAtiims of many kinds : corruption, injustice and 
intrigues. In order to avoid these evils and to give oppor- ■ 
tunilies to the young Chief to acquire sufficient knowledge I 
and experience in the different branches of the work the open- 
ing of a class, such as 1 have suggested, is imperative!^ 
necessary. An eKpcrieiicod civilian sliould be appointed to i 
condnct it. It sbotdd be made compulsory on all Patvi En- I 
inars to [lass a satisfactory examination before leaving the ' 
College in all the subjects. After completing this course 
ihey may be associated for a short time in their respective Statog J 
prior to their being invested with full powers. Theimpor-,J 
(ftnce of such instraction impresses itself with all the more I 
force from the fact that a Chief having fnll powers invested' \ 
in him, on attaining his majority has to exercise the highest ^ 
criminal und civil powers identical to tliose exercised by a 
High Court Judge and executive powers similar to those 
enjoyed by the Governor and bis two Councillors. 

It may be urged tliat by introducing such a system 
examination, the dignity of the Chiefs will be impaired. 1 
this view does tiot bear seratiny ; for, when the responsible 
and multirnrious duties which a Chief has to discharge are token 
iuto conHideration, the utility of such instruction will be fully 
rmliKed. Moreover, such training will develop a taste in the 
nHilhti for the responsibilities of their [losition in after-life. 
They will w.irk with greater energy and more perseverance, 
looking forward to qualify themselves for their duties instead 
of perfunctorily getting up their daily studies, languishing t» 
retam to their States, as is often the case at present. In ad- 
dition tn receiving excellent training and edncation in thi« 
respect, they will clearly perceive what duties they lie.va iad 
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?Erfonn, and accordingly exert theniselves to obtain sound 
nowledge nud experience of tbeir work. Tlieir talents find 
gajiBcities for work will be better developed tban at present bj 
associstinp; them jointly with officers in the adminiiitration 
of their States for the term of six moiitlia or one year previous 
to their being; invested with the fnll powrm of mlers. 

5. The practice of studying aix hours at the College 
ulionld be diacontinned. The system, I eouFider, puts rather 
too great a strain on the students. In each class there are 
Boarcolj a dozen youths. In some subjects the first half- 
hour, ia given to prepare the Ichsou and the other to say It. 
This practice can be abandoned with advantage. Five hour? 
at euhool ai-e quite enough), for even that entails a great deal of 
home, study in the preparation of the lessons. 

B,' The progress made in a year at the College is far 
later than that prescribed for other public and private- 
ihools, T can say from personal experience, as well as from 
'tiiat of my schoiil-fellows. that a student does not remember 
half ot wliat he is taught. Therefore the system of prescrib- 
ing yearly stndies, better calculated to be retained by the 
students, should be followed at the College, as is done at many 
other public institutions. 

7, Iti order to administer the affairs and watch the 
progress of the institution a committee is formed of the 
Dewaus and Karhbarees," of the States of Kathiawar and thr 
Principal of the College as members and the Political Agent 
afl the President. Up to the present the College committee 
does not seem to have done any jwrticularly useful work. As 
to the intellectual, moral and physical edncation and discipline 
of the Bajkumars, the Principal !» of course solely responsible, 
and it rests with him to carry out any proposal made by the- 
members of the committee. 

Many of the Dewana and Karbharpcs cannot be expected 
to undergtBiid educational matters, and so to be able to pro-. 
pose reforms calculated to condnce to the material and in- 
tellectual welfare of the Kumars, for they are persons neither 
of high culture nor liberal views. To nay " Tee sir " or " Bajl 
■tthib" to eierytbinii the Political Agent suj^sts is a 
poor way of doing committee work. The Political Agent 
• oiilesa be be weak-minded or whimsical, iipects ta 

of petty Native StatB» ni'e called Karbhureo*. 
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their views, atid is no doubt loo much of an En^ 
lishniaii to give tlicm the g^>by. But seeing that 
members express no views in connection with the bueineai 
dJBciiHsetl, he thinke that the; have nothing new to propoB 
Savh a state of aSairs is a direct barrier to the progress d| 
the College : therefore in the interests of the institution s 
also to ascertain the views of aU the "old boys" 
initWs elected from amongst the mnks (if the past students. 
Chiefs and Fantaya Knniant Bhmild bn formrd. The Chiefs 
■nd Fantitva Kumars shonld themseh'cs select members of 
the committee. One of the Chiefs should be elected as the 
President in the place of the Political Agent, for the latter 
having multifarious duties to perform iu nil parts of Kathia- 
w»r. flithongh he may be actuated by the best desires, cannot 
be mtpeottHl to take such a keen interest in the affairs of the 
College, or devot« so much time thereto as old students. 
Sureral Chiefs can be found nowadays quite capable of pre- 
itidiiig over the deliberations of the committee. Therefore 
it ia right and proper that one of them should fill this office, 
ftnd it seems to me the change will be of great benefit to 
the College. The entire direction of the Rdministratiou should 
be ill the hands of the most respected Chiefs who have been 
«dijcntcd within its walls. 

The custom of representation by the Dewans and Kap< 
bhsTces on the College committee ought to be abolished, Foi 
the afiairs of the institntion require personal attention from thcr ' 
Chiefs. Without inconvenience to themselves and lose of 
their services to their Staten the Chiefs can very well spare 
time to pernonaily interest themselves in the aftairs of theic 
Alxna Maler, especially as their sons arc ednuated ut the ii 
Mtitution. 

The foregoing suggestions tor reform will be met with win-l 
siderable difference of opinion. But I am confident that* 
gptirrally apeaking they will commend themselves to past and 
prpiwiit fltiidents, and to those in authority whose experience 
ot the College has shewn the desirability and usefulness of 
modification. Indeed the speech delivered by Lord Sandhurst 
at ll» College in November 1897 shows that the proposal to 
•{tpoint a committee of management consisting of past students 
hai ftlfCMl; been adopted. Other reforms will naturally follow 
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CHAPTER VII. 
The PcBLic School SrsTEii, 
Thr luoHt D<>e(Ied and &t the same tinin moKt f 
tvlami I [irouoxe in cooDectioD witli the Rajkomsr CoU^^ S 
thftt it elioiud thruw open ite >loors Uy tli<^ member; of d^ 
WiaUxinuy ifinierally L-umprising the Jahijirdars, GirasiaB, 
P»tiitftra Hiul Honti of other wealthy gentlemen to be fonnd 
ttuti>iigHt tliu liJndu, Mahommedaii and Pantee comuinni- 
tius. Ai'intnliiig to the present system mine but jonths of 
|xiui'i.Jy ih>gri!e are admitted &s students. A qnarter of a 
ueutury tiauk tlic Chiefs nere iminersed in the darkness of igno- 
riuiw.!, 'I'o induce them to educate their sous was a task of no 
httlo diffioiilty. The Chiefs of old set their face against sending 
Uioir bojs to school, Bj unceasing persuasion and gentle 
advicu the rojireaentatives of the British Government brought 
ruuud the Rulers to a sense of the duty they owed to them- 
sqIvus iuid their sons in this respect. The Chiefs of old 
were gNatly opposed to sending their boys to school 
iiuwas thu advantages conferred upon them hj birtli were fallj 
roci.ifjuified and conserved by educating thoni at the institution 
lo tlu* tixcluaion of others not of eqtial position in life. Ilencc 
Uui Hajkumai' C >llege was founded exclusively for youths 
iif jiriucely degree. 

TUaukB, however, to the diffusion of education, many 
Chiefs wlio were nducated and trained at the College are now 
auKiiuii} ti) nee a development of the institution, and would not 
<>hjWt tu IJieir soitu associating with youths of aristocratic 
though not of priuuoly birth. In some cases the Chiefs who are 
old stud HI ita of Uie t'olluge have shown reluctance to send 
their mint tliiiher. aa tliey understand they can l>e educated 
with ^;:ivjt|-i- ,HKaiiUig»i either at some institutions in England 
'" "■ii"n iu India. Tliia teelmg will grow unless 

'''' -'<'« that the time haa come when reform 

'"■ _ •■< the existing system. What is wanted is 

'*■ puWic school system ill its entirety at the 



ftBi^nmar CoU^e. The b&rrier tliat placeii outside tbe pttle at 
the institution youths of good and respectable Eamiliea becatiRe 
they do not belong to ruling houses works a. f^eat deal of harm 
-and prevents the Eumara from benefiting themselvee by mix- 
ing with youths of different walks of life, inatead of keeping 
to personR uf their own claRR and condition. In contact with 
such yonths the Kninars will learn nneonseiously many things 
it is desirable for them to know if they are expet'ted to li 
EHCoessful careers in after-life. 

In order to thoroughly acquaint ourselves with the opi 
expressed by tbe former Governor, Lord Harris, in respect 
this subject and several others we may quote some estiaots from 
his speech, delivered before he handed over the seals of office 
tbe year 1893. when he presided on the occasion of the Colle^ 
prize distribution. His Excellency said : — "" 

I have viBited Rajkumar College to-Jn; witb the , 
I have heard very much of it, and I was eitremely am 
fts one can on a short visit, the sjEtem yon are purauiDg here 
studying the ilemeBnouT of your pupils, by iuB|>ecting your building, 
and genetally by such opportunities oh I had of seeing Chu pupils, of 
gathering a slight idea of whether the Bystcm ie a good one, 
md 1 have no hesitation in saying that-from my cursory observatioa 
and examination I am satisfied that thil College is doing a very good' 
and nsefnl wort, and I do not think it isneces'ary,orwouldbe8olelK, 
to look at what we see in and about the Ckillege itself. 

But it Is only fair we should look back at what the College has done 
in these twenty years. The Rajkumar College has enier^:ed from 
inbncy, and its repulatioD is established. Mr. Uaonaghten 
aJInded to the desire of Government to encoorage education in other 
ptuts of Uiis presidency and the suiiport to this College by the yoi 
Chiefs coming here. No doubt Government is always 
nainfain, as for as it legitimately can, a College of this sort, but tin 
«e other oonsidomtiona which we cannot overlook, those of climate 
and of health, and they must invariably affect questions of that 
fcinil: but. as I shall aay presently, It is obviously the policy of 
Goremmcnt to assist in every way and cncourgc an institution 
<4 this kinii by giving its support to this Collet,-e. yome distress has 
been wipressed in the past year tliat the numbers in this College 

■e fallen, but I think it is only fair l« remind those who deplore 

h Ik circumstance — of coarse it is deplorable but it 
onable — I may fairly remind thi)«> who rleph 
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Sir jKines Pe>le himeelf did, boidb twenty years ago, foretell tiwtlit 

some period In ils (^et«nce, thive woolil lie n dcnrth of young Ohfeb 

fittending the College, and fhorefore that ita admintettatora must be 

r prepared to find each a falling-oS. But juet aa tliat ma; liappen at 

kflne period, as one may be assured that In a few years the namber 

^tie again, !>o long aetlie administration here is approved gf 

J those who have sons to stmil. 

This is the most important part after all, and in all probability we 
Day take it for granted that the number of young Chiefs coming- 
not on the average decrease, and what we must maiutain 
b the system of administration as perfect as far a« possible. An 
attempt has been made to introduce the pnblic school system in ita 
entirety here and elsewhere in India, bat you must not think yon have 
got a close Imitntlnn nf it. I do not think it would be possible in 
B^Xodia to produee a counlcrpart of It. for I am ont at all sure that it Is 
I to Oriental customs, habits of thoughts, and habits of mind and 
The English public school gives an advantages to birth or 
'wealth ; the son of the poorest and humblest squire in the land may,. 
«nd aye often does, far eice! in the estimation of bis scliool fellows 
whether from moral, intellectual, or physical qualities, tlie son of the 
highest and the wealthiest. English public schools are model re^ 
pnblics where the prizes are gained by his own prowess not by favour, 
and where each member has ta reKulat« lus behaviour to suit the 
convenience of the general body, not of himself, and where mode of 
life, luxurious though it be, as c^imparod with the mode of not many 
decades baofc, is still Spartan as compared with the mo<ie of educa- 
tional institution in this country meant to be of the same character. 
Pray do not misunderstand me : I am not tinding fault that these 
Indian InstitBtlons are not exactly the same as the English public 
schools, I acknowledge that eirery allowance should be made for 
cli*nate, racial and customary differences. Still it Is impossible Ut 
make an exact copy of it. There are very good puinis in it which 
vBfe atbtinable. Tlic manliness, the determination and the indil)'L!r> 
IB to pain, which are marked characteriatica of the public school- 
■e as attainable here as in any other climalo, and they are 
lo qualities to encourage In all who fnim their position must 
5 day face the criticism of public opinion. You, young gentle- 
:n here, whom I have seen here to-day, and wliom I have great plea- 
■e in congratulating upon the neatness and tidiness of their rooms, 
■nd some of them upon the great powers of memory that they have 
o-day will, under God's providenco, be called some day to fill 



Irigh positions frsDftht not onl; vrith jnnr ovm hapiiincss but with 
the liappioco! or the Kvcnu of thousnndg who n-ill be affected bf- 
TOUT example and tout admin iteration . Dcpcud upon it that the. 
habiU yon are Dow forming are goiuft to affect yoor bearing in jonr 
hiliuu career. Attribute!) that cati now bo moulded into fonns of 
bcauljr will in a tew years be unyielding and obatinate to prossuTE. It 
ilepcnds, I know, on the system being pursued here ; it depends nlsa 
nn your own RoodwiC while here whether tliat final form wilt be 
one of lore and nymjiathy or the reverse of love, of justice, or the re^ 
verse of simple dij^ty or ostentatious pride, of mauliness or clBmi- 
nacy, of knowledge or ignoranoe, Hiislianil the lime, regard it 
ks something precious, sometbing that is fast slipping away, and haTO 
nvpr leforeyonthetbooght that I lie day most come when yon will 
more be blindly groping for guidance, but that it is yourselves whrf' 
will be the guides. You yourselves will be the examples for good i 
ill W those whose interests lie largely in your core. Gentlemen, 
heavy teBponsibility is yours, and 1 pray you may be equal t« it 
when the lime cnmefl. My time in India is but short, but the rceol- 
iDCtion nt my visit to Rajkumar will not be effaced by distance, ant] 
1, not less than those who are btonght Into closer contact with you, 
ilutll Always pray that yon may prove yoiinelica (ittjid for that great 
libilily, and that by your virtue and by your capacity may 
peace and contentment amongst tliwie around you, and thua>. 
doing your duty towards and your part in making atiil 
ilidoted this great Empire. (Loiul applnune.) 

JTo ilonbt tlie College has done " good and useful work" t»^ 
Haole the wordti of Lord Harria, an it ban kid the foiiiidatifm. 
fitr tlie ediicatioD and eulightoiinient of young Cliiefs and 
Katunr^, lint the ajjo is a progressive one, and the lapse' 
'rf more than a quarter of a century may be regarded 
as ample jnetiUcation for a n^exanii nation of the basin 
n|K>n which the institntion vaa Fonnded. It ih ccrtahi that if 
the standard of teaching ie not raised the education and training 
iDi)>artcd there wiU fail to meet the advaneing needs of the 
titnt^H. As society is progreBsing rapidly in int«lleet and 
Rivilization, it la imperatiTely neeesRaty to raise the standard of 
wlitumtion in order to meet the ehauge. Otherwise it is to be 
tmn^d the Knmara will be left far behind their fellows from 
Ml intrllectTial and moral point of view. It is qtiit* tme that 
tbo College "has emerged from its infancy and has ostsblisliecl- 
IM rapiittttion," but it is obvious that this reputation ean onl] 
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be kept up by using erery means to keep pace with the tlta^ 
by improving the Kystem. 

Lord Harris also remarked on the dearth ot studenta at 
Rajkot*, a resiflt that was predicted some twenty years ago 
by Sir James Peile, the then Political Ajrent in Kathiawar. 
In spite of that the noble Lord suggested that the numbers 
would increase, provided the syst«'m of administration met 
the approval of those who had sons to send. Such »n 
expression of opinion in respect to maintaining an efficient 
administration of the College is well worthy of consideration 
by those in autliority. Fluctuations in the number of princely 
students is a circumstance aver which no one baa control. 
But the desire on the part of some Chiefs not to educate 
their sons at Rajkote but elsewhere, either under private tutors 
or at other public institutions where they can be educated with 
greater advantage, shows a strong tendency to increase. This 
is evidenoed by the fact that some old students, mho were eda- 
cated within its walls, have thought fit to send their sons else- 
where, not out of want of regard for their Alma Mater, but 
in order to promote the future welfare of the youths. Againat 
such a departure even Government cannot couscientionBly 
advise, knowing that the education imparted at the BajknmaF 
College is of a secondary character, and the system is far below 
the mark. Even from the address delivered by the late Mr. 
Macnaghten given in the following chapter, it can be clearly. 
Seen that the energies of the students receiving education at 
this institotion are imperfectly developed. As matters stand 
no pains should be spared in the interest of the Chiefs and 
the nobility to introduce a pnbhc school system in its entirely 
to attain the end in view, that is, of perfectly developing th« 
intellectnat powers of the students and of imparting to them 
higher education and culture. This object will be gained. only- 
by affording the Chiefs and nobles opportunities to mix with the 
members of the aristocracy against whom at present the doors 
of the Collie are closed. 

It is not easy to see why Lord Uarris should think that the 
public school system is not suited to Oriental traits of thot^ht 
and habits of mind and liody. Even the caste system, which 
is prevalent among the Hindus only, would not he a barrier 
to the public school method. Perhaps the Hindus may not 
'■ down at a common board, but tliis is too insignificant an 
lie to be regarded as a serious hindrance in introdncing- 
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r RcLoo] EjRtoin either at the Kajkumar College 
Perhapii it m&T be tboti^'ht that as India 
u Hdvani.'ed i^fmstry as Eugkod the public school 
t yet be iiitrnduced in its entirety amongst qb. Ent 
T method tan be devieed to bring the people of India on a 
wttb Westj?rn races than the maintenance and improveiuejil 
t edncational establishments where future fc'eneratious 
vijig trained and disciplined. 

. HiB Lordship went on to say : — 
f ilo not misnntleniland me : I am Dot finding fuult that the 

are uot exactly the same as the English public 
HcluMila. 1 Bcknowled^G that CTGjy allowance shoulii be made fat 
oitmute. ntcial and cUomary differencea. Still, it is impowdbli 
mate ati exaci c('|>y of it. There are very e*"^ points in it which 
tntnablc The mnulineoi, the determination atul the 
n pain, whitJi are marked cbaract«riatica of the puhlic 
e as atiaioBhlc here as in any other climate, aud they 
l> qualities to encourage in aU who, from their position, 
7 Eaec the oriticism of public opinion. 
u scarcely ttee how His Lordship can reconcile 
r part of lus statement with the latter. If the 

I, which are the marked characteristics of the public 
tern, are at? uttaiiiable here in India as iu England, 
I wialaKOUB to that of the public school system CMt 
As for the Bajkumar College, it ' ' " 
t importance to introduce the public school system a 
iiely. for unless the Kumars come iu close and di ~ 
t with youths of difiprent walks of life, they are 
' tiiiii that kuowled.u:e of men and things which 
1 Ui diiicliarge their high and responsible dutii 
I obtain tlmt mental development which will materii" 
B tbeni- The youth who mixes with hie fellows of v; 
n life olitains au insight into realities of which 
rwiw know nothing. He becomes inured to 
db'vates feelings of manliness and itidepeud< 
, and in hia contact with others 
■nd dispoeitions gains experience which cannot be 
i by rcceiviuK mere book knowledge. 

: hsR been enough of criticism in regard to a 
1 statesnian who in many ways s 
1 interest in the Hellare i.f the Chiefs. 
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ment given to Fantaya Kumars and Bhayats by His Royai 
Highness the Duke of Connaught to take service in the im- 
perial Service troops was in a few cases continued and extend- 
ed by Lord Harris. It is earnestly hoped that his successor 
will continue to evince a desire to promote the welfare of the 
Native States. One of the best services he can render to them 
is to take a warm personal interest in the affairs of the Raj- 
kumar College. His governorship will stand out as one of 
the best known to Native States if his support leads to the 
carrying out of the proposal to throw open the doors of the 
College to youths of high and ancient lineage to be found 
among the Jahgirdars, Zemindars and members of other 
aristocratic families, whether Hindus, Mahommedans or 
Parsees. It is most unlikely that having regard to the wel- 
fare of their Sons the Chiefs will oppose a reform so well 
calculated to promote the best interests of their boys. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



i- TUB Hajkumar College. 



IpsL qnidem virtus rati 
Puloe tmuan lonit od 
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r Mnraaghtan, M.A„ waa the Principal 
of the Rajkiimar College from ita foundation in the year 1870 
to the time of his death in February 1896, It is not too 
mttth to say that \m ontimely demise cast a gloom orer the 
whole of Giijnit and Rathiawar. Mr. Macnaghten was boru 
on 4th Muy 1843. He waa intended for Harraw, but as he 
waa too delicate for a pnblic aehonl, he was privately edu- 
cfttud. In 186S he joined Trinity College, Cambridge, where ' 
wmit llirough the nniversity course and passed in the claesii 
tripofl in the second class, tu which he secured a high ph 
Mr, Macnaghten would have been a clergyman in England had" 
it not been for bis lack of physical robustiiess. He suffered so 
much from bronchial asthma that, in the middle of his College 
career, he had to take a six mouthe' voyage to India. In 
8pit« of this he tnok a good second in the tripos. Finding 
the Indian climate congenial tu his healtli he came to India 
in 1866, soon after taking his B.A. degree. The first appoint- 
ment he hcid in the coimtry was that of tutor to the Maharajah 
of Durbhanga. From that post he was appointed Principal 
of the Rajkumar CoUege. 

The family of the late Mr. Macnaght«n was connected with 
India for two generations. The late Sir Francis Slacnaghten, 
hi» grandfather, wbr a Jadge in (he High Court of Calcutta ; 
the jate Mr. Elliot Macnaghten, bis father, was a Director in 
the East India Company ; and tlie late Sir William 
Macnaghten, his uncle, had just been appointed Governor of 
Bombay, when he was murdered at Kabul, It may be 
mentioned that the Macnaghten family is of great antiquity in 
tbe Western Highlands of Scotland. The late Mr. Chester 
"■ ghten was nmrried to Susan Forrier Macnaghten, wha 
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■*«s his second wife, and is the liaiig-hter of James John 
Kinlocli, late o[ Kait Kincanlim'shire, N. B., and Sitpbia 
Anson, fourth daughter of General Sir George Anaon, G.C.B. 
As Principal of the Rajtumar College, the late Mr. Mac- 
nagliten was entrusted mih the onerous and responsihle task 
of impartiug education to a future generation of rulers and 
nohility, and he was quit* equal to it. He overcame all the 
diffieulties of his calling by administering the affairs of the 
College with ability much to be admired and with patienee 
imtiring, animated as he was with the sinffle object of doing 
his duty to the utmost of hia powers. An extract from a speech 
which Mr. Macnaghten delivered on the occasion of the College 
prize distribution in the year 1890, when Lord Harris presi- 
ded, will clearly show what progress had then been made in the 
" istitntion under his care. 

Mr. Macnaghten said : — 

Youit EsCELLEKOY, Me. Oi.livant, Your Hiohnesses Thakore 
MIBS AND Gb.vti,ej«bn, — We had hoiiud that perhaim your Ex- 
BHeucy'a coming might have so happoned that this year's prige- 
•giving might havu been fixed for December the 16th. For on that 
1 1870, just upon twenty years ago, Sir Seymour Fit«geralil 
standing in this hall, declared out Oolbgu open. So, if I may com- 
pare small things with great, the 16th of Qecnmber is to onr 
College something like what the 4th of June is to Eton. But now as 
our usnal tammka is to-day, and as we have thu honour of jonr 
, BlceUency'B presence, and as we are on the eve, so to speat, of 
■((ttainine to our twentieth annivemary, 1 think I may fitly on this 
n make a lav brief remarks on our past history ai which the 
' Bret chapter may seem to be closing after an experience of twenty 
years. In that history many of those who have nssembled to-day 
havo played prominent parts— or I may say they theniaelves are the 
history— and we are very glad that your Eicelleney's Tisit has 
been the occasion of bringing together so many of them on these 

well-known scenes. Some of tham doubtless remember, as I do 

for it seems bat as yesterday — the doubt and trepidation witi 
which we commenced work in 1871. At first the prevailing idea 
in men's minds seemed to lje that no one would joiu us at all. 
But the ice of mistruat was broken by His Highness the Thakore 
Bahili of Bhownagar, who was the first W enter tlie College 
February 1871, and of him I must graSefully remark that, 
first among our pupils, so he baa since been first among 
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After hira foi lowed in rapid suocession the Thakorc Sahibs J 
of Morri, Rajkolc, Limlxli and Waliiwan, the son Of the thcaT 
T)iakoTe Sahib of Falitano, and two of the Bantwa shiireholilcrSi'J 
These are the moet important nainea atnong tho twelve stmlenta whtfi 
made up our College during the short tirat term of its existenct 
nor second term we were joineil by His Highness the preeentl 
Nawab of Jmiagadh, whom we are very glad to see here again iDTa 
this hoar of hia distinction. Being, when he joined, ailvanceil \ii,-A 
age, he ooold not remain with na long ; and he was, in fact, v 
drawn on 'his marriage iu 1878. But wc have alwaja remembered J 
the time which be spent in the College with satisfaction ; a: 
trust and believe that it is to him alao a not nnpleaeing me 
In those earlj days onr accommodation was not so extensive a 
now. Our College had no wings, but only the straight bloct J 
«t which this haU is the centre, Moour two first class Chiefs T 
JoDAgadh anil Bhownagar, had to live in the roomij at each end \ 
at this block, and, though those quarters now seem to us small, thej'1 
lived in them very contentedly. Thoae were wild times in Kathia- f 
WM, anil I remember how every evening two bands of armed i 
marched into our court, nnd t^ok up their station in front of the' 1 
nMms inhabited by their young student masters, Jtinagadh And J 
Bhownagar, respectively. We were rather afraid of the sedurbarC}] 
SBardB, for they looked as if they might assault one another. 

A writer in Stankwood, October number, 1876, who visitttl the i 
-CoU^e, described them as strange, wild-looking figures, who might I 
have come out of the Middle Agea, and he was also greatly impressed 1 
ttj the Hight of armed gentries gnanJing onr cricket lield, " becau^ T 
intimation had been received of some plot to carry off one of iJis*] 
young minor Chietu." We ilo not heaj ot these things now, and they 
arc not muuh more than a memory. For the wild sentries out of the 
Middle Ages we have substituted wild nineteenth century pnggees, 
•nd His Highness the Thakorc Sahib ot Morvi, for whose protec- 
lIoB OUT play-ground was guarded, has himself by his railway afford- 
ed to the public one of the beat safeguards from outlawry and liigh- 
wajxaesL. But 1 must be brief, and will now merely add that since -I 
the heglnning our College has been joined by representatives of mOSt ( 
of tbc States in the northern half of this presidency, so tlu 
iVloael Woorlhouse remarked in 1S88, " there are now, with tlie' | 
^xiocption ot the Qaekwar of Baroda and the Bao of Cnloh, very fer J 
foiing Chief* of im[)ortance in Gujrat or Kathiawar in whbftd' J 
(rftihing Uiis College has not hot! a hand." We have also received I 
attriic tatoahte recruits from the Southern Marhatta country, inctudte!t^4 
X, BC ^ 
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Ittro minor Haii&Tsiaha of Kbolapur ; aii<l wc boiii! UuU, n 
VyoDT EzceUuTicy's auspices, «u mBj be furtlier reinforocd Eron Itmt 
■,qnftrten so Hint our long chcrlBbwl wish maj he rcnlised, and this 
KinBtitDtion tMaxu to be recognixul as the niie chief College of the 
Kwbole prraiileiicy. Thougb we are not perhaps very hap)>i1y (ilaoeil 
KH r^BTib geogimphical poeitioii. yei in thest days of c*S7 commn- 
■'SJcatMii lij- rail the objection kj' to diMaoce is fn'eatly dimmistied. 

■ LoobiDg lack over tlie list, of oM pnpilit one caiuiot bat linger 
V'ttffeutioiuitelf ov^ the many Euniliar name» ami buniliar ercnts 

■ tbey recall over the frienilshipB of the past which are friendships of 
■tllie pTEsecl alwj. But tlie«: Eriends are not my private property. 
M WT ■nwt I B|>eak i>f them «& private indiTiiluals. Many oE tbem are 
■j^blic men, who will be known by their pulilie acts, and by them 
P' imil their acts mnst ow College be JQdgw.L With some of tliem yonr 

■ Sxcellency is alreaily aoqnainteil. and. as I before remarteil, they are 

■ -Hie voice <•! this College which best deserves to be heard. Of others 

■ &e voices are silent ; we can hear tbem no more ; but tbey live not 
B the lesB in our raemoriea. And especially to-day I cannot forget the 
■i^bsaioe of one whose presence has hitbert^i been moat familiar on 
■< ooessjons like this. I mean the late Tbaltrrc Sahib of Eajkote, 
ft' vlio WBB taken from our midst in the prime of life on the IGth 
fti'of April last. He was one of tie twelve who jfiined our CoU^e in 
I tJie first term o£ its eiistcnot and subseqnBntly living here in 
I Sajkcite he was tnown to us well from beginnitig to end. We can. 
I not bat remembfa- and miss him rt^retfnlly to-doy. 

ft 1 have said that our first l«nn dosed with twelve boys in ISTU 
H In theaeityiar (1872) our numtiershwl risen to 17. Tlireeyeai» 

■ later, in 1875, tbey had risen Lo 29. and since that time they have 

■ been pretty steady, between .^U and 40, Taking the whole twenty 
H years of our exislenoc, I find tliat the unuual average attrendanoe has 

■ been 32-4. To-day, as your Eicellency will see by the priie list, 
I «nr numbera stand at 35. Oaly in thr y<^ars ISS^i and IKKT did they 
r rise above 40 : tbey were 43 in 1S86, and 44 in 1887: ami this iiiCTeage 

was due to the fact that in 1886 we were strengthened by a strong 
Maiiratt* contingent which has since been withdrawn. Similarly iii 
1679. when our numbers reached their nest hi^cst point., vif., 311, I 
find that onr College inclnded no less than six KnmarB from Uu! 

L !Hahratta oonntry— the then minor Maharajah of Eholapur, the 

I Bajahs (if Huiihol and Sawantwari. the f^ardars of Ubysal and NapMdi 

I vid the young Xawab of Savanoor. 

ft These BtalisticHl facts are ticrt withoot iatwest, for they aeem ta 

■ indicate thai this CoUf^ can harilly attain its former strength, tat- 




k w r»niier)j. il be 
vnrtli. Ko ihralit. S His Hi([lma* the Gaukwnr irill bdii db. i 
^nnltd !■' p fisR £ald for racmitminit, tfL- iTuxt thai it nill be ■ 
ttaat- tiny : '»'' il is on the Govunanent trad ciic PolitJcalK timt «i 
mail tuaiulj' rr-ly, V/i- ohd dc littlf withnui tlitdr e 
flic {ireaU; iodctitecl to SU. QUiviml. for ali be has <1 
gbMI lime l<> eaUiblieli the ufoin- itf thit CiiUe^ ud a I'BnnaiiGiil a 
^UabuOarj hagiH. I kniiw il liut unsi him mucb lalKiuT ai 
-ntd 1 tbttnk him Tery tiiiiDEcel;. 

After Bpee^img cm tbe y»t\j prises ii' Ijp awarded 1 
.JHR- Biul tiie studentt wlin were SIlcm^B8FQl hi ' ' ' 
Kt. ILtftiM-hteu Jieiit on Ui auj': — 

Am>] uiwt 1 fciio* I ueed mj little wore. Fnr j 
M. 1 lulTiL well Bcqnauiteil vith tlie chaTacl«r iif tlii« iuBtitiitlaa 
Sun biiuw. Sit, il has been imr sudearour ti> make i 
jHirtiatl mrai rd tlie world, deruloixxl in mind. Houud in bnttj^-'l 
& nf thair coDHCieuuoi. Bncb » tntium;; cau never Ik eat^^T 
renmBtiuiaon in wliinii we are placed, il Iok baen, 
jVoOT. exceptimiallj tliffiuult. Stdi, thiiugli wi: uau Dci-er iinjie 
•■the ideal tlisi ui an before lui, dcojil; <nninuioiw tiiunfji 
■I Uk jfreatnesE nf the task and our o«-n iiuniffiuiciK.?. ]W I 
K ma; tind. in th<: kuowlttdge of the past, ^md ha^n: Jnr the 
itation. Tbonph CollHgee oS liiis kind are new 
I in India, thoo^ we usd boast of nn limt-huuiinred cloisten 
I wicii the namiK! uf illiMtrioue exumjihue. niU. I think, we 
Ibil comprauutiuu fiir thow^ tlLtn^s in the u'lhilit; and prestige, 
■in' add, the luetuui^ nutiquit;, of the l[uj|iul t.-liantcttu. I cm 
r ibat a iiigli Miuitt Of Ikidout, aud ukiiru1r<iuE< Intditig nf 
■ ill ^unoru] chiuauUsiiMid tlumi' wlin Lave hitherto 
me wallH. Thai in the uuie we Hhmild mud viali u> 
U be the lout i<[ tluB Oollepv Blwuya. ] haee inily 
|| tiuU an n&sr yetav there nu; be uuitt opiinrtuniry than 
t iar the uwiful emjiloymeni of the ytiung energios 
aly deseloped iu thik institution. Education dues not end 
W oul} wliun liCi: endfi. And occottiinuill; the bhujut 
n tS Dhi0& wIjo have iettmt ttDniotlimi: ni this OaUegsi 

Inlo liinluK inaotivitj for want of namethiag ia-.J 
m not altuintthcii or alwajii tlieir iault. for then: » 
J wide Sold ii|ii3i al piVHciit for the udmnitud itavcgifBt dt J 
~ kl nDdaltlt; ninl peaay of IdUul Buu I UofK tor tl 
■t thK }ilau will ouliilt! ItMilt liir ilieir uMittil uud liounimbt 
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employment. That would seeni Ui be a fitting Bcqnel t^i wbat we 
endeavour hi teach in the College. In conclusion I bare onl;, in 
ihe name of us all, lo thank joui Excelloncj lor tbe honour you 
hare done ns in kindly presiding on this occasion. 

When Mr. Macnaghtlen was selected to take up the Princi- 
pakhip a heavy and responsible task waa before him. In 
spite of that he dischaiged his duties and coped with the diffi- 
ciiltiea of his position with remarkable tai't. As a preceptor 
he was kind and even affeutioTifttc towards his pnpils. Ojit- 
fiide the school, he was iovinl, but not so obiivious to the 
fauHfi of the students as to fail to correct them by gentle 
admom'tion and sound advice. His favourite way of addreijsiug 
hig pupils was " my boyB," and the old students " my friends," 
Mr. Maciiaghten worked his way in the faoe of difficulties. 
The time had arrived when he would have done more to raise 
the status of the College by introducing reforms in its 
curriculum and the system of teaching, when he was 
suddenly cut off at the age of 53. It was said of the late 
Mr. Macnaghtcn that he was one of tlie few Englishmen in the 
Bombay Preaidency who was profoundly learned in the English 
lif«rature, and wrote a pure and liomety style. He was well 
versed in the vernacular. He spoke the Gujrati langu^e 
with remarkable fluency equal to that of a native. He was 
also devoted to the study of the Sanskrit and Persian 
langnages. His book, " Common Thoughts on Common Sub- 
jects," which comprises a series of lectures delivered by him to 
the students of the Rajkumar College, to whom it was after- 
wards ' affectionately dedicated,' is the best proof of lus 
high qualities. It is an instructive and interesting book, and 
enables one to obtain a close insight into the views oF a deep 
thinker upon & variety of subjects. This volume not only 
throws a striking and lieautiful light on his character, but 
clearly shows that his ideal of life was both high and 
noble. The subjects treated of in the book are worthy of 
being studied not only by the Bajknmars but by all young 
men. Truth, purity, friendship, faith, prayer, our duty to the 
Queen-Empress, together witli other sundry subjects, are han- 
dled with sound judgment and a simplicity and affection which 
lend a charm to the style. 

Mr. Macnaghten's efforts to enconrage all that was good 
Kid virtuons in bia pupils were unceasing. He was tfaa 
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first to rejoice at the success of his pupils, to sympathize 
with them in their misfortunes, and to extend to them his 
help. He had a good helpmate in Mrs. Macnaghten, who 
took great interest in the welfare of the students. They were 
very pleased to attend her parties given every now and then, 
where music, charades, and various English and Indian 
games were indulged in. In our College private theatricals, 
which were given periodically, Mrs. Macnaghten took great 
interest. The measures taken to perpetuate the memory of 
Mr. Macnaghten by erecting his statue in the College hall, 
will serve to sooth his widow with the reflection that her 
lamented husband's name is held by all his pupils — Chiefs, 
Patvi Kumars and Fantaya Kumars— from one end of the 
Bombay Presidency to the other — ^in great respect and deep 
affection. 




TuE visit of His Royal Highness the T)uke of Connfttiglit, 
K,G., G.C.S.I., former Comniander-in-Chief of Bombfty, and 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess, C.I., to the Rajkumar Col- 
lege will live long in the memory of the Chiefs of Kathiawar 
and the Rajknmars then in residence. Their Royal Highnesses 
twice visited the institution : once in the year lft86, anila 
BBCond liine in the year 1889. On the occasion of the Heconil 
visit the periodical prize distribution of the College was held. 
His Royal Highness tile Duke presided, and the prizes were 
given away hy Her Royal Highness the Duchess. To the 
railway station, which is a mile From the town of Rajkote. the 
Knniara went in their College uniform on horseback to escort 
Their Royal Highnesses. The next day the prize distrihntion 
was held, The address delivered hy the Royal Duke was 
full of instniction, and was marked -by eloquence and sincerity 
of purpose. 

The Duke said :— 

1 should like to tell you all here, in this hall, tUat it has given 
me great pleasure to find myaelf amongst you the second lime. 
This College owes so much to the Chiefs of Kathiawar that I can- 
not bnt think that they wiU ant allow it to fall behimi. It is 
possible that some amongst you might think that, after all, Colle^ 
education is not very important, but it miiBt be remembererl that 
as long as you get a College education, it is usefai (Cheers.) Let 
me say that I have lierived the greatest benefit from the education 
and training ' had at the Kiijai Military Academy at Woolwich, an 
Academy to which one amongst us. Major Hunter (the then acting 
Political Agent, Kathiawar) also boloogs. There are many thiiigB 
which cannot be acijoircd at home, and 1 say, though not without 
great diffidence, that College life is eascnlial for the cultivation of 
manly and independent feelings, and I hojie in this, those who have 
listened to me will agree. I am happy to see tliat there are here 
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tOMlaj mmv of llie |>asC studenlt; of the College, and I ftm 
tiRve yet the plennant recoil ectione of all that they hnve learnt null 
(lone in this beautiful inBtitntion. I might be allowefl to nay that 
I taVe tt deep interest in you aud your province, -and in the future 
nf your Chiets and country. It would be a great ailvnntage to many 
of those whom 1 am addresaing to have mixed with others and to 
be able to cultivate leelinga of maiiiinesa and indcpendenoe, and 
I hope the Chiefs of Kathiawar, who so nobly Kopported this in- 
stitiitton in ita infancy and its beginning, will continue to do sOi, 
I thnnk jaa very much for the reception you gave lo the DQeheas. 
of Continnght and myself, and I am sorrj to say that it maj be thai 
lust time I shall hare the pleasure to be amongst you. 

The address we have quoted slwws how thoroughly during 
the short time of his sojourn in India His Boya! HighneM 
had acquainted himself with the College and ita studenta. 
The advit'e to the Chiefs not to allow the institution to fall 
behind did much to incite tliem to promote its welfare. His 
Boyal Highness touchiKl the right keynote when he urged 
on the bojs the imperative netessity of cultivating feelings 
of maiilineriB and independence, without which training andj 
education up ta any Btandard would be of little avail. 

If my memory does not tail me, it was said at the time 
vhen His Royal Highness was in India that he had e^preHaed 
a desire t>> establish a military academy for the Xumars, 
«])ecially the Fantayas, Bliayats and scions of other ancient s 
Iiigh families, on a plan similar to that of the Academies 
Woolwich and Sandhurst. The qaestion was discussed, and had' 
tbe Duke of Coniiaught remained longerin India, some faciliti 
tni^ht liave been granted to the-se youths of princely hlood 
enter the BritiBh Military Service. It is a red letter day 
tlio History of India to see the sou of a Sovereign oyer whns 
Kmpire the wun never seta come to a distaiit country and take' 
such deep prrsoual intOTCst in the welfare of the people and the 
Chiefs of the feudatory Native States. Tlie eondescensiori, 
kindness and magnanimity with which Tlieir Royal High- 
nesses treattd the people, both prince and peasant, and their 
nnasBuming manners endeared them to all. It is to the benefit 
<>! hotli the British Eaj and the people to send Royal princes of 
England to India in capacities Huch as that of Commander-in- 
Chief or a Governor or a Viceroy, The presence of such 
«xalte«l person^ee exertt a most ennobling influence over tho. 
people, and greatly inspires them with feelings o( lo^aVtj. '^> 
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manner in which the Dnke and Duchess conducted themselves 
towards prince and peasant alike, assured each and all of Her 
Majesty's subjects of the kindness and affection which Her 
Majesty herself extends to her people. It may be hoped that 
under GocUs pro^ddence His Royal. Highness the Duke of 
Connaught will again come out to India as the Commander-in- 
Chief, which would greatly rejoice the Indian people, whose 
good wishes the Duke and Duchess will ever have with them. 
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CHAPTER X. 
The Patvi Kdmae. 

I 9boutd fear thoHs timt danoe before mo iion 

Wonld ona day stamp upon me ; "t hns been d 

Men shut tlieir doors affainat a xetting sim. 

Timon nf Athens. 
1 Patvi Kumar, a person of young age and immature 
ment. liyes surroundod by the Durbarees. In uase such 
persona are koneet, FaithFul and sincere, they take the greatest 
care in correcting the conduct of the Patvi Kumar, in remov- 
ing bad persona that may siirroimd him, and in using every 
means in their power to bring liim up in a manner befitting 
his station in life. But if the Durbarees are persona of no 
principle, avaricious, aervile aud selfisli, they do nothing to 
mould the character of the Kumar in the right direction. 
They gain favour with the inexperienced youth by not only 
alloiving him to follow his own whims and fancies but also 
doing his bidding in everything. As the lad grows up most 
andesirable habits become firmly rooted in him, and he finds 
it difficult to grow out of them. 

The Durbarees are chiefly diatinguished by the undeviating 
servility of tlieir manners and the hypocrisy under the mask of 
which they promote their own selfish ends. They enrich them- 
selves by leading the youth to extravagance aud idle pleasures. 
Many aniuseuieiits are got up which are neither iunocent nor 
good, and half the money spent on them gi>es into the pockets 
of the organisers. The entertainments are sometimes carried to 
such an ex1«nt that a Kumar finds himself placed in pecuniary 
dlflicnlties. Debts are contracted to extricate himself from 
financial liabilitiea, and the favonritea reap a rich harvest of 
money. 

When the Chief remonBtrateH with the Kumar for his spend- 
tlirift ways, the Durbarees who are behind the B(;eiies secretly 
{■rompt and encnurageliim to net up a defiant attitude tuwartls 
the Chief by threatening to rejireseiit hia imaginary grievanoea 



to the Political Officer'. This le doiip with the object oE 
indiicing liim to snpjilj more money to the undntiful pnme. 
The Cliipf thinks that it h obstinacy and extravagance on the 
part of the Kimaar tliat leads him to take this dehaiit attitiidi, 
and does not see that tho yonth is instig'ated m his action by 
the hypocritical "Unrlinrees who make money under the cloak 
of lioneety and unswerving fidelity. 

In ease the plot turns out uusucoesaful, the yonng Kumar 
through the instigation of hia adherents becomes estranged 
from his father. Gradually enmity and hatred de\-e!np 
between the son and the father, often to the great gratification 
of the 0urbarees on both sides. The adherents of both the 
parties find this a good opportunity to make money, for l«^al 
advice is sought and representation a made to the political 
ofRoers whose interference and counsel are the only safeguardH 
for both the parties. In some cases the Fantaya Kumar ur 
Kiunars and hitt or their adherents having been high in favour 
■with the ChieE and ill-disposed, towards the Patvi Kumar, of 
whose position they are jealous in the extreme, incite the Chief 
to continue the quarrel with his Patvi Kumar, and seek to 
add fuel to the fire. The hostilities increase day by day, and 
the time and mind of the Chief being absorbed in these 
domestic bniils, proper attention is not paid to the admiiiiB- 
trative work. 

In order tn hriug up the Patvi Kumar free from meh 
inHuenceB it should be the care of the Chief to select hia 
asHociates from his early age with prudence and discretion. 
He may then and theu only expect the Patvi Kmuar to 
grow up to years of discretion, wise, well4«haved, dutiful, 
virtuous and affectionate. The father and son miglit then 
be expected to rejoice at each other's success and prosperity, 
sympathiae in each other's sorrows, help each other in trouble, 
rely on each other's judgment and assist each otlier in carry- 
ing on the administration of the State to their happiness and 
advantage, and to the prosperity and benefit of the people. 

However, in the lifetime of tlie Chief, there is some restraint 
on the Patvi Kumar; for, after all a son cannot but have some 
regard for his father, and this ot itself may prevent liim fronl 
falling a victim to a good many evil ways. The Durbareea 
also carry on their intrigues with great caution for fear of 
being caught and punished. But after the decease of the 
Chief there is no check whatever on the Patvi Kumar and hia 
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idTJsei-s with the exception of tlmt vrhieh is brought to bear both 
upon him mid them bj the officers appointed by the British 
Oovenimcnt under whose general orders the State is adminis- 
tered during the uiinorit/ of the joung Chief. Even at tinicH 
a competent and experienced officer is deceired hj the 
■cUiercntsof theyonng ruler, who^e iiitrignea it is as difhcnit tit 
fathom as it is to lift OlyniiAsi. and the courtiers often work 
gre»t mischief in spite of tlie best efforts of the officers. A 
weak-minded oRicer who relies «n liis subordinates, is Rome- 
times simply made a tool of by underlings to gratify their own 
ecUisb ends. Under such circumetanccH tlie adherents of tho 
young Chief make common cause with the subordinates and tiy 
to keep the officer and the Chief at arm's length, tor it is to 
tJieir advantage to do so. When tlie ofhcer or administrator, 
■s bv is sometimes called, happens as in some cases to be weak 
and indiscreet, he is then blindly led by his subordinates, and 
Bometimes set up gainst the Chief. Therefore, for an officer, 
cither European or Native, entrusted with the administration 
o( » 8tat<?, the first thing be has to take care of is to avoid 
such intriguing persons and to do his utmost to crush them. 

Any favour shewn to them or connivance at their faults 
leads to many troubles and inextricable ditHculties. Tho 
courtiers are always at the beck and call of their yonng sover- 
eig;n Slid ready to execute his orders without paying any 
Tqi;Brd to tlieir nature. In some instances, they even do not 
hesitate to go beyond tlieir instructions, altogether disregarding 
the consequences of their conduct. When any wrong does 
«nsne from their acts and the course of conduct which they 
fmreae they are the first to blame their young master and at 
once d^crt him, their only care being that they may come out 
with unbroken skin and free from responsibility. If they can 
do this they leave their duped and injured master to get out of 
the difficulty as best as he can. Thus tho inexperienced 
and uiiajfuided young Chief gets into unexpected trouble, and 
having no one to help him to free himself from the position in 
which he is placed, trusts to the chapter of accidents. The 
n^CPphants who used to fawn upon the youth in the heyday of 
prnHpnrity, in an adverse storm give him as little shelter as K~ 
wrbonr docs in a cold climate in winter. The cringing court " 
and honeyed vtords with which the Durbarees approach the yor 
|>rince is like the song of the Sirens which allures v 
aad dasbett them to pieces on the sunken rocks. 




It is not Bn^^ested lioro for a niomciit that there are n(> 
l^thftil Dnrbarees. No dmibt there are disinterested and 
rlioneat infin ainonj< the Durbarees. and t}iere are some Chiefs 
Vwho have iieen singularly fortiinat^^ in ha^-iiiR been anrmunded 
f Rod guided from their childhood by farefiil and dcToted 
i iotlowern. 

In 8oaie cases the Dtirbareos (Hay upon the fears of their 

SoTcreijjTt to such an extent that he is convinced that his life, 

which is in great and imminent dan^r, cannot be guarded 

irithout their help. In otiier words the Chief ftllows, to nse 

—Shakespeare's worda — 

His corporal motion to be governed by another's spirit, 

Do not tiilk oF him but a8 a property. 
It is manifest that all the actions, thonglits, feelings, 
mptations, habits and understanding of the persons by 
1 the Fatvi Kumar is surrounded during his ehlldliood, 
ise real, fJiough often imperceptible, influenceK upon, all 
; acta of his life. His cliaracter is nndei^iing constant 
uige, under the influence of his companions, for better or for 
rse. It is a well-known ethical law that good deeds and 
1 deeds act and react on the character of those who per- 
m them and produce like effects, through the influence of 
example, on those who are the subjects of them. Notwithstand- 
ing this. Providence has given man so much power that he 
can, by the exercise of his free will, direct his actions in such 
a manner tliat they can be productive of good rather than 
evil. A young Chief, therefore, if his spirit be strong and his 
heart upright, can, with the light of great examples to guide 
_]Bini, exercise aelf-watchfahiess, self-discipline, and self-culture, 
i can strive, with no little success, to frt'e himself from the 
ifluence of designing persons. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Phe Fastava Kumar. 
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ShiTer and Bhrink at the sight of loil and daoger, 
And mail Che iiQitosBibility they fear. , 

liomeo and Juliet, 

The FantAya, m the majority of cftsea, is no better off than 
an heir-apparent. In the first place he is iinlike the Patvi 
Knnmr in that he has no territories to rule. An income or 
' jahgir,' as it ia termed, is allottwd to him, and he is respected 
and treated with comlesy, because he is bom in the purjile 
as well as hsa elder brother. He is known to a few outside 
the doininionH of hiti brother. But beyond this he has no 
individiiality. At home, there is no employment for liim to 
keiep his mind and time occupied ; consequently he generally 
Hpeiids his days in idleness in the midst of his confidauts and 
advisers, who are no other than some of the Durbarees already 
described. There arc many causes from which estrangement 
and enmity naturally spring up between the Fantaya and his 
elder brother, the Patvi Kmnar, who is to succeed their father, 
tlie niling Chief, to tlie gadi (throne). 

The Fantaya, ait a rule, is more Uked by the Chief than the 
Patvi Kimiar, for the former does eveiTthing he can to in- 
gratiate himself in the favour of his father. Even by intri- 
gtiing against the Patvi Kumar, sometimes owing to the 
inflnence of his mother, the junior Ranee or Begum, as the 
«we may be, the Fantaya h alt in all with the Chief. No. 
Mid of unpleasantness and many quarrels crop np which lead to. 
serious troubles on the part of the Ruler, In casea where there 
are more than two Ranees or Begiima and also more than two 
Kamars, tJie troubles and difficulties of the Chief are multiplied. 

Being a great pet with his father, the Fantaya carries 
Teij much his own way, Ue is entrusted with many 
He assifctfl his father in hi.s work, and tlie peoph 
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Plook upon him &s the 'moving spirit' o[ tin- time. Instigated 
, by the Dtirbarees abtitit him, he t-arries matters with a high 
hand and becomes ti terror to tliose who u]jpoae him or show 
him the least disrenpet't or iliHol>wJieiice. He is a waxen 
tool in the hands of his adherents who lose no opptntimlty to 
amass wealth hj hook or by croi'k. Elated with jiride, incited 
by avarice, instigated by sycopbuuts, and supported by the 
Chief, he rides rough shod over the Patvi Kimiar whose rights 
he tries to entrooch upon. Thus tlie seed of dissension grows 
into a flourishing plant, thanks ti\ the ciiiming auscnipulous- 
ness of the Durbarecs on both sides who have made common 
cause with the advisers of the ruling Chief, The Patvi Knniar 
rightly resents the indignities to which he has been repeatedly 
Babject«d and to maintain hia rights and privileges, represents 
matters to the Rnljng Chief. The reqnest of the Patvi Kumar 
is listened to, and matters sf^t right by an nnprejudiced and 
wise OhieE, bnt one who is prejudiced turns a deaf ear and per- 
haps accuses the seeker of justice, the Patvi Kiuuar lumself, 
of brewing mischief. Thus the Chief put up by the Fant^ya 
unjustly gives the worst treatment possible to the Patvi 
Kumar opposing him in every legitimate demand, subject- 
ing him to indignities, complaining of his disobedience to 
tlie political officers, and even finding an opportunity to 
wreak vengeance on him. 

The Patvi Kumar to pmtect himself from any danger to 
which the wrath of tlie Ruling Chief may expose him rightly 
seeks the assistance of the Political Officers. Were it not for 
the help and advice extended by these officers the Patvi 
Kumar would often compromise his position to a. great extent; 
nor would he be aeciirod against the disgraceful accusations 
and unjust conduct of his father animated as he is by the 
pernicious advice of liia adherents. Such enmity as grows up 
between the Patvi Kumar and the Chief is a source of consi- 
derable income to the Durbarees on both sides, who, exaggerat- 
ing the gravity of the position, advise both the parties to 
resort to legal assistance for their protection. Tiie Patvi 
Kinnar has not only to guard himself against the anger o£ 
hi» father but also against the intrigues of the FBntBy|^ 
who, supported by his own adherents and those of his fatheT) 
does not allow such an opportmdty to go without providing 
fur his own comforts and happiness, at the cost of the Patvi 
i.Kiunar. The Sarcar having been greatly angered with tho 



T^itvi Kunmra Fnvoure the Fauta^a, and the uiisropresentatioi 
k>i> the part oF tho hitt«r ftgainRt thv Former iirgn the Cliief in 
mure or less direct ways to lariwh Favuure <iu his yimiiger son 
or sons witliont stint. No thought of the Future tnmB the 
Fftntaj'a tin-aj From his pntpoSH of coutiuiiiug a hostile attitade 
Utwards hi« elder hrothor and of siibjcftiiig hiui to indignities, 
annoj'ance anct injustice by endt>avimriiig to inFrin^ hia righta 
»nd privileges. Under such c-ircunistniices no pence or liapp^^ 
iicss reign at home, nor is much attention paid to iitlier 
<>[ greater itujHjrtatice. 

In the liFetime of the ruling Chief tlie Fantaya, c 
tk)iied above, carries matters very lunch his own way, but after 
tiw decease of the Chief, when the Patvi Kumar ascends the 
tiiroiie, the Fantaya's position becomes quite different. The 
jruunger brother, wlio used to lia^e his own way in his father's 
tlFctimo and had umny matter.^ eutiiisted to him, and even 
tiN>k au active part (or to put it more correctly meddled) in the 
State affairs, lui longer can do so now. He now feels like a fish 
out of water. His dignity is affected, and his rights and pri- 
vileges hifringed. The power and influence he used to wield 
have disappeared. He finds that he has no voice in any State 
matters. The Durbarees who are al)out him sympathise with 
liiiu and express their deep indignation at his being subjected 
to continual degradation and insults. PiKir wretch '. the relish 
nt liis life is gone. Pride is mortified and malignant feelings 
mre engendered in his bi'east, and they lead him to repine and 
remit at the prosperity of his brother. A sort of ill-natured 
wktisfaction is Found if misfortune comes to tlie young ruler. 
Efen if better feeUngs ultimately ensue, and he desires to 
make up all differences with his brother, his adheretita per- 
wiade him to continue an imjilacflhle and often unceasing 
hiMtility. These menials having mi restraints on their own 
■ppetates, and oorrapt propensities not only make him spend 
his time and money in hamits of dissipation and excess, 
which bring misery and ruin on him, but instigate him to leave 
tin stona unturned to trouble the young Chief in every possible 
DMuner. These courtiers who support the Fautaya Kumar are 
devoid oF principle. Their suavity of nuinner can only bo set 
down to the score of duplicity, their profession of sincerity to 
» perfection of hypocrisy, while their ostentatious aesl for 
|t welfare of their employer is at bottom only a desire 
Bit.! tlieir own worldlv ends. 
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pt relative about tlip Faiitej'a w!i(*e sdviee and remoniitrajioes 
tajse a barrier against the l^tnptatlong to a profligate courae, 
Ihe adherents b_v craftily playing npou bis vanity and his pas- 
Ipons urge the Fautaya not tn take such adyice. In otlier cafles 
It sometimes happens that, although the Fantaya Knmar treats 
fais elder brother with respect and gives hini no cause for 
oomplaint in the lifetime of the late Chief, he is harshly dealt 
with by his elder lm*her who has jnst stepjied npon tie gadi. 

NThis is done at the instance of some of the adherents of the 
foong Chief who, in order to gratify their petty jealonsies, and 
Kb amass wealth, prevent the two brothers from uniting lest 
itur plans lie unravelled. This they accomplish ht instigating 
»e yoDDg Chief against the Fantaya. 
What then are the remedies for the nnpleasant and by no 
means Batisfactory state of things which I liave described ? 
In the first place I consider that it is very desirable that a 
Fantaya shiinld live beyond the reach of intrigues such aa I 
Lave spoken of. He will do well to leave hie brother's territoriee 
for British India, where he lan reside with lien on his 
■ jahgir.' It he ha^ a desire tu be indnatrioas. he should 
I either spek service under the British Gorermneut or some 

Natire State, or follow some profession or trade. He can thus 
become a useful member of society, it only he has a desire 
to do BO. If he is alive to his own best interests he will fnlly 
understand the value of knowledge and feel that the path 
of mere personal pleasure and enjoyment is uot the path of 
trne happiness. He will perceive that rank and wealth 
count for less in this direction than ability, courage, thrift, 
jierseverance and cliaracter. The fact that he has been bora 
in a family of noble and ancient lineup will lead to more 
considemtion being shown htui by those with whom he 
comes into c(intact tlian would otherwise lie the case. Ipso 
facto he will command more influeuce and receive more hdp 
than others not similarly situated ; hut, at the same time, 
he must beware of indulging in daydreams of help towards 
the fulfilment of his desires for snccess coming from high 
quarters, at a convenient time. His duty is tii make himself 
deserving of success by his own efforts without relying on 
I outside asaistanoe. On the otlier hand, there is no need foT' 

^^^■Aese young men to fall into the opposite extreme of pride <^' 
^^^^Bdependence, which rejects the good ofSeee of a friend and: 
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> dtwtifJ'Kte shifts sooner than 1* jikt-od under im 
.iliItgiilitnL. liwe Me positiOTiK in wVidi erwi tJie mast 
intlKiieudBUt epirite tii^ tliwitfiJlj- wniept aid from tiieir 
[■■Diiwninu. A FafitsTB KomftT is Eaicmralil.v sitQiiled in tlus 
Ihut lip liu« L'ltth lueftiM! aixl ojijuirtuiiJties. Thp Slutc tn »il;i(ii 
ii"" l«l^Ia^^ jiays the eipeuse of Lis edni-atiun. Ereu if lir k 
ntfuwd jmpnniaij hdji from tir^ wilder l>r<>tlnT wlin lum ttnt-- 
t«Hli^ liiB [Btlier m the rnling Chief ti> ertaUv him Wi avwl 
khitwlf 'rf flduuatioiml ftdvantBgeR. Le eaii im-nrialily nomit 
ni^i the »s§ist«un:c i-if the Puriiwumul l''-»er tc> atlvisethe 
441 nqjtnid vliut is needfu] 1»j LtnnjJi'U- liit- wlnonlinii. 
F«lil«j»»i seem In liiiiik tbot b jktw'ii cfiiiiuit projiwlj 
lli» iuttJloctW tiicaltieB and tnleiiU; iiiLlf"* lie gtiEB 
^e winwrtinii there. A< llii-^ Las been 
lepc I i4]i«ll Dirt, l* awnsed i>f tpimraiit (irejniiiw 
til siiow lliat ihiB idea le an emtifins cute. Of 
nlncKtimi rec*ived in Xn^Lind iw very [•nn^'wi. md 
"ip CSD afford Ui go eitLar to Candiridt'e i-r Osdord to 
'■-tbtriT HluJii* HLonld do BO Lj all mraus. Hut it aiuat 
fiirg<ittuii iLul tbnrr are tuaaj lueii i^f iiitireJj- ludiuli 
wL.i tiirmigL tlieir oiiti iiidjviiimJ tflVitls. iuduBtrj- 
viTuntt in diflerent Lmmdies n't Icarniiig; La' '■ risitni 
iiiiiiitmpe witli tliose who liare reiwivt'd iLi'lf (■dii(;nti(«i J 
cIitimlL Xutueriinti iiisUKCcc can lie qnuted. Iiut u Irw wil) hera I 
•mfikt!. I 

Tlw late the Hoiilile Ur. Jnsdpe KanuhLtu Bamlas, i 
LLJl„ the fitvt Native gentleman nu«ied tn the btindi is 
-ar< XatDbity HigL Cuiut. nae a proFntuid lan-ler and on 
ocDidlaBt ociiukT. Hi» Bnoi^tseur. tiie Han'lile Mr. Jnstice 
KaainotJi Trimbnk Tekiig, M A„ LL.E., -was not t-nlj dietin- ■ 
f^ushi'd for Lis pruFiiaud learning. Imt al^o fcir hm cultnred'J 
«lui|ueuoe. TLe Lite ItBJaL Sir T. MaLadaii Row K.C.S.l^J 
Mttiister Bt^gent nf Baroda. jiOHBesNed aliilitiei^ whieh madsl 
liini K am^cesKftil udlu)iUHtrBU>r. He was, liet^ideg, a CT^rtl 
tUnikiT. TLe Hnti'Lle Mr. Jnslife MuLadao C.oviiid Baiiude, J 
M.A.. LL.1J.. iif tLr Btimliaj High Court, is a living cxam}^fl 
■if tlw leammg. int^Uei^ and inde[ienden<'i' I'f cLaitt'tcrl 
tritich may l* develtijied hj Indiana who liave nerer lettfl 
tlK> country uf their birth. The late Sir Balar Jung Babadiu^ I 
Miniater of Hyderabad. G-C.S.l., LL.D. (London), witJ 
high >ii order that no one of Indian biflh, ' 
Imvc or in England, ban EurjuiiHiiid hJni ia 
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moilern times. Uis brilliant natural abilities, his admiiustrtl- 
tire capacity, his tliorough knowledge of the ;)eop]? well fitted 
him to [lerfiiroi the work eutrusted to his charge. By liis 
perse veri II g strength of purpose, loyallv to his Sovereign, ami 
sincerity Ut liw British Cniwii, he was enabled to ameliorate 
tbe condition of the State oF Hyderabad and place the adiuiuts- 
tration on a sound tooting, despite the ap[)arently insuruiount- 
able dilficiilties whii'h he had to encounter. Rajiih Diiikar 
Kao, Prime M.iuister of Scindhia, was another distiiLgnishtd 
and able administrator. 
Sir Syed .ihnind Khan, K.C.S.I., LL.D. (Edin.), of Ali- 
garh, the leader of the Maliommedaus, is distinguished for his 
exceptional abilities as a politician, hia learning, his sterling 
patriotism, and his nuawerving loyalty to the British Crown. 
He is the founder ot tlie Mahominedan Anglo-Oriental College 
i at Aligarh, where many Mahommedan youths receive education. 

i The College is the product of his nnwearied labour, the 

P monnmeiit of his fame, and the proof of his nnflinching loyalty 

i to the British Crown. Nawab Mohsiiml-Molk, the former 

I Financial Secretary of Hyderabail, is not only a statesman of 

f brilliant abilities but a profound Oriental scholar. He is Sir 

^^^^ Syed Ahmad Khan's colleague in advancing the cause of the 
^^^H- Mahommedans. 

^^^^H Mr. Dadabhai Xowroji by his jiersevcrance, patience, honesty, 
^^^^^ strength of purpose and earnest interest in the welfare of tua 
^^^^V ooimb'ymcn succeeded in securing a scat in Parliament, und 
^^^^B thus not only conferred honour upon himself, but won the 
^^^^KiOateem both of his fellow subjects and countrymen. His 
^^^^■^natue will ever remain inseparable with the history of the 
^^^^ British Empire aa being the first Native ot India who entered 
r the Imperial Parliament. 

[ Sir Maucherji Merwanji Bhownagree is another Indian 

E whose career should not pass unnoticed. He has shown great 

J perseverance and ability ; but it has to be admitted that many 

1 of his views on Indian matters are shared by very few 

intelligent Natives of the country. 

It is not by mere accident tliat tlie men I have named have 
L-risen to eminence, but by purpose, courage and persistent in^ 
Idustry. That this is the case generally speaking with tbe 
iders oC thought and action is shown in all lauds and in aU 
t'eountries. Some ot the greatest men lia\-e had to force their 
■ way upwards, in the face of sheer poverty and manifold i 
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|i> jHwitioiis of great usefulness and iuflii^nce. As fo] 
aUMX : the father of William Slmkespeare nae a butcher.^ 
»ad ^rasier, and Slukcspeare himself is snpposed tii hare-^ 
lj«en ill eiirly lite a wool-couiber. According to others it is 
Kkid he wa8 an asber in a BChooI and aEterwarda a scrivener'B 
«?Ierk. A few oxamples <>( perseverance, indiistiy aud strength 
of purjiose will servo t<) show how under God's proviilonce 
Dion '»ii raise themselves tu eniiri<iQt positions in life. Tha_j 
Jlritifh House of Commons, the mother of legislative 
fl^iRembliei^, contains a considerable nmuber of such self-madnj 
luiiu, fitting representatives uf the industrial character of i 
|i»oplt<. 

"On imt- occasion the [ate Josppli Brotherton, Member iotM 
Adrnrd, in the course of the discussion on the Ten Houre'T 
Kill, det&iled, with trao pathos, the hardships and fatigues tol 
which he had been subjected when working as a factory hoj J 
ill a cotton mill, and declared that it ever it was in his powerl 
be would endeavour to ameliorate the condition of that clasa, . 
(Sir <}ain<>s Graham rose immediatoly afterwards and declared, 
aniith^t the cheers of the House, that he did not before know 
that Mr. Brotherton's origin liad Iteen so humble, but it ren- 
dered him more proud than he ]iad ever before been of the 
House of Commons, to think that a man risen from such an 
hnmble cuuditJon in life should be able to sit side by side, on 
«Iiuil lertns, with tlic hereditary gentry of the land." 

The late Mr. Fox, Member for Oldham, was accustomed to 
intnuiMce his recolluctions of past times with the words, "when 
I was working as a weaver boy at Norwich, 

There arc several members af the present Parliament 
whose origin has been equally humble. Great men of 
inioQcc, literature and art' and mighty leaders of thought 
and »ction have belonged to no exclusive class nor rank in life. 
No catwr is more striking for its pathos and eminence than 
that of Cliarles Btadlangh. He rose to greatness from sheer 
mrerty. His interest in the well-being of tlio Indian 
people was deep and sincere. He was ever ready to represent 
Uuar grievances. 

" Uisraeli (afterwards Earl Disraeli) affords an instance of 

I tli0 power of indontry, perseverance and patience in working 

oat an mninent and useful public career. His first achieve- 

uunta w«re in literatiirc. He reached success only fJirough a 

•oks ol failures. His wondntus ' Tales of Alroy ' and ' Re- 
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[Yoluiionary Epic ' were langhed at and regarded as indicslJoiiA ' 
Df literary lunacy. But with sedulous afiplIcatioD and patience, 
nndauuted by failures, or the ridicule of the public, he worked in 
Otherdircctions, and his ' Coningsbj,' 'Sybil' and 'Tancred' 
proved beyond doubt the stnff of which he was made. As an 
orator, his first appearance in tiie House of Commons wae a 
total failure. It was spoken of as ' more screaming than an 
Adelphie farce.' Though the address was composed in a 
grand and ambitious strain, every sentence was hailed with 
ioud laughter. 'Hamlet' or 'Macbeth' played as a comedy 
were nothing to it. Writhing mider the laughter with which liis- 
Btndied eloquence had been received he exclaimed: 'I have 
begun eeveral times many things and have succeeded in them 
Dt last. I ehaU sit down now, but the time will come when 
yon will have to hear me.' He patiently worked for success, 
and it came but slowly ; then the House laughed with faim 
instead of at him. The recollection of his early failure was 
(tffaced, and he was with one accord admitted the one of the 
most persuasive and effective Parhamentary 8|)eaker8." 
The majority of the English peerage is modem like the 
great bulk of the Native nobility. The former has been 
i supplied to a great extent From the industrial ranks, and the 

latter from warlike races, both Hindu and Mahommcdan, some 
froDi the Rajput and Mahommedan nobility, and others from 
inks of adventurers and free-hooters. In England for 
. centuries together a state of peace and prosperity was enjoyed. 
before the British conquered the country India was a great field 
* ir the display of the energy and prowess of many a warlike 
i of adventurers and free-booters. Thna England has a 
*' great advantage over India, in not only developing its resources, 
but in encouraging the energetic and enterprising to add to tlie 
national wealth, prosperity and intelligence by their efforts. 
1 However, the English peerage is not the less noble because the 

I majority of its members have aprniig from the ranks of the in- 

1 dustrial class. The time has come for the Indian nobility to 

bhe up and doing, and under the changed conditions of to-day 
to work out their careers in different spheres of usefulness with 
sedulous application, indefatigable patience and strength of 
purpose. The examples given above aeiTe as striking and 
instructive illustrations of men who have risen from different 
positions in life to eminence. Riches or birth are not necessary 
[or attaining succeas in after-life but application, patience. 
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practice, study, resolution and courage are required. From these 
remarks any Chief who reads these words can judge for himself 
how the neglect on his part to bring up the Kumars under 
wholesome conditions proves prejudicial to their welfare. It 
nuist be borne in mind that a great deal depends on parental 
influences and example also, for a child comes into the world 
helpless and dependent on his parents both for its moral 
and physical development. Duty is first leanit at home. 
Under proi>er and wholesome influences he learns to obey, to 
Ik? khid to others, to control himself, to be dutiful and happy. 
But under pernicious influences he contracts undesirable 
liabits. Thus a Chief will thoronghly understand the benefit 
of sound moral training and early association with persons 
of good education, character and high principle. 





An accdiint oF some past stndewts who have haJ a. distiii- 
guialiiMi enreer either at the Ciillege or iii after-hfe is given iu 
the order of seniority in joining the College, and ninst not l>e 
taken as necessarily implying that the names arc placed in the 
actual order of merit or distinction. 

A foremost place iu the list must be assigned to His High- 
,nes8 Bhagvat Shingji, Thafeore Sahib of Gondal, K.CI.E., 

:.B., LL.D. (Ediu.}. U.C.L. (Oxford), who. even after he as- 
^ inded the throne of his ancestors, went to Scotland to proBCcnte 
jhia stndies in Medicine at the Edinburgh University. There 
'lie passed all the examinations necessary for obtaining the M.B. 
Bhagvat Shingji is a very intelligent man, unassnmiug 
in roauners, conscientions in his dealings with others, and has 
the quiet Force attaching to a strong man whose words «re few. 
He has a keen judgment, remarkable foresight, and the com- 
mon sense with whiuh he is gifted is sonnd. At the College his 
record was one ot suceess and diligent study. In wliichever 
standard he was put ho always stood at tlie head. !Noi was 
he deficient in skill iu health-giving exercises. He was 
good at I'acquets and better at tennis. As a. scholar he is far 
beyond his brother Chiefs of V.-jp. Bombay Presidency who were 
eiiucftted at the College. As !in administrator, he always con- 
sidts the interests of bis pc )ple who are greatly attached to 
him for the justice, kindness aud discretion with which they are 
ruled. The Girasia school just opened for educating Giraatas 
lis a project of his own, and proves beyond doubt the parental 
lintercst he takes in promoting tlie welfare of his kinsmen and 
subjects. Qondal can be said to be the model State in 
Kathiawar, and can be placed amongst the best governed and 
most prosperous Principalities in tbe whole of India. His 
Highness has written a book on liis travels in Europe which is 
interesting reading. Another work on ludiuu dm 
published by him last year. 
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IIi« Highness Waligji Ravaji, Thakore 8aliil> of Mfirvec, 
K.L'.I.K., was one of the first twelve students who joined, the 
CidlegT, where he studied for some years. After learing the 
College he was vested with the full powers of a Ruling Chief. 
Wnhgji lias been to England several times. A nkilway line 
pxteniiing over some miles has been opened liy this State 
jiiintly with that of Vakoneer. His Highness is ever desirous 
i»f developing the resources of his State. He is gifted with thg 
aliilities of a statesman, and the manner in which he rules b' 
territories gives witness to his abilities and tact. 

The Hon'ble Jasvantahlugji, Thakore Sahih of Limbd 
K.C.IJi;., was also one of the twelve students who first joi 
tlie College. He has been twice to England. He ia intelligt 
unliable, straightforward, and withal a gentleman. He is 
of our able men. In recognition of his merits, the Gin 
meiit iif Lord Reay nominated him a Menilier of the LegislatiT^ 
Ciiiincil. Jasvantshingji is the first and tlie only stndent i ' 
the College who has received this distinction. 

ManshiiLgji, Rajah of Saria, is also one of the old student* 
He is refined and keen to introduce reforms both in i 
life and in the ulmini strati on of bis Stat«. 

Waklintahingji, Rajah of Loonawada. K.C.I.E., i 
Hajpiit Chief, and has the interest of bis people deeply t 
h<-art. One who meets him cannot but bo drawn to him 1 
his winning manners and nobility of disposition, 

Manshingji, Thakore Sahib of Palitana, K.C.8.I., wa 
I't the first batch of tlie twelve students who joinei 
Colli'ge, Manshingji was a student at Rajkote for only a 
time. His desire to promote the welfare of his snbjects is great.T| 

Ualshingji, Thakore Sahib of Wadbwan bad a sueeessfnl 
carter as a stnde tat the College He as tl e be t en ketor 
tliere, and an ex die t hand at ra (j et an 1 tenuis He nsed 
til Hiid in Ah ned khan "Va al I la ] ee a f rn dable 
(■'ini]ietitor in th latter i?ames BhI 1 f,j a 1 -en sp rtsman, 
ami keeps a goixl [a 1 f lo nde ' 

His Higiines k n h ngj Alal arnial t liar K C S.I.^ J 
belongs to the ill str n an I galla t R th e Rajp t cla 
it said to KeBfish ngj * grei t ere 1 1 tl at he par s no ja 
improve the mater al d t n of 1 s peoj.]e an 1 1 ene uragl 
eJueation in hia State \t C Ueg he ked d 1 gently and 
vnts a goneml fa r te He f j,l te I tell g 
[««s'sses cxcelle t ^ al t a P a i R 1 
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Si(li Ahnml Klian, Nnwab of Janjira, K.CI.E., joined the 

College Bt a cuniparati vely advanced age. However, he persevered 

and oame up with his class fellows iu studies in a short time, 

Ahmed Khan was an excellent racquet aud tennis player ; lie 

excelled all his seliool fellows in them, and carried away the liest 

prizes. Balshiiigji, Thakore of Wadliwan, was hia competitor ; 

he often snrpassed him. As a Ruler ho posaesseR 

imon sense, and does all in his power to promote the 

Faro of his subjects. 

Maliarana Mohaudavil, Rajah of Dharampur, joined the 

allege at a comparatively mature age. However, he Beems 

to have been niach benefited. Mohandavji, a frank and 

amiable Chief, is ever desirous to advance the interest of his 

■ )le. 

Lahraval Pratabshingji, HajaL of Baiisda, had the advan- 

of receiving education at the College. After leaving 

ijkote he assumed the administration of liia State, and ever 

ice has striven to improve the material welfare of his subjects. 

He has opened a State bank to lend money to his ryots, and 

thus to Have them from the clutches of those usurers, the 

Marwareea. Thin wise and far-sighted Chief keeps a sharp 

Jook out over all the departments in his State. He is 

lely acquainted with revenue matters — a department of 

ich very few Chiefs have practical knowledge^ — and exercises 

inomy conjoined with prudence and foresight. 

Maharana Chhatrnshingji, Rajah of Rajpipla, has now eiic- 

oeeded his father the late Rajah, who died in January 1897. 

At a comparatively mature age Chhatrashingji joined tlie 

College ; in spite of that he worked diligently and witli n'- 

markable application. He is well-informed, being a close reader. 

Amiability of disposition, unassuming manners and intelligence 

characterise him. He is always keen to mix with people of 

light and leading. Ho went to England some time back on 

short visit with no little advantage to himself. 

Wakhatshingji, Thakore of Vala, was very studious at the 

ilega. He was one of the most hardworking students, and 

n some prizes for good conduct. His State ranks with 

the petty Native States, enjoying inferior civil and criminal 

powers. The people under him enjoy peace and prosperity. 

He is well inclined towards his Fantajas and Bhayats. 

Venkatrao Balwantrao, Rajah of Mudhol, was one of the 
rst Chiefs from the Deeean who joined the College. Venkatrao 
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Qiad a good acadumio career. He wi 
frlliiw students and by his teachers. 

Hussain Mia, Shaikh of Maiigrol, studied at tlie College h 
Rome time. Uis aniiabilily oF nature made him i 
favourite. Ever since he has been in cliarge oF hie Stat^ 
which enjojs inferior, ciril and criminal powers, he has 1 
doing his best to promote the welfare of his people. 

Najawalla Durbar Hhne, of Bilklia, the sturdy Rathee 
■chieftain, testified to his martiaJ blood by taking the palm 
ill all sports in the College. Ue was a Rajbanshi* 
-over, and bo putting his hooks on the shelf, as a horaemau^a 
i-rieketCT', racquet and tennis player, and athlete surpasBO 
ail in his time. 

Mir Ziil£kar Ali Khan, great-grand-nephew of the lateKawaSl 
of Surat, wast sent to England at a uomparatively young age. 
After his retnm from England be joined the Raikumar CoUege, 
where he atudied for a few years. Since he left Rajkote he 
has been managing his patrimonial estate, and has proved 
JiimselF to be a practical man of business. 

Surshingji, Thakore of Lathee, diligently worked at the Ci 
lege, aud since he has been put in the management of his Stat 
Jie spares no pains to promote the prosperity of his people. 

The career of Bavawalla Durbar Shree, of Wadia, at 
College was marked by a series of honours and snccest 
Loved by his comrades for his amiability, and liked by 
teactiers for his diligence and perseverance, Bavawalla had 
■i-sccUent record. He twice won two gold medals, recently 
fmmded, for standing at the head of the College. lie manages 
his State, wliich has inferior civil and criminal powers, with 
wii!dom and care. 

Gigawalla Durbar Shree, of Bagasara, was one of the 
telligent students at the College and had a successful car 
won several prixes and the FergHsa^n gold medal for dili^i 
Gigawalla has been recently given the management of his State. 

The lal« His Highness Nawab Bahadur Khanji,o[ Junaghad, 
O.C.8.I., was an old student of the College. The Nawab 
■lied three j'ears ago. Ue was much loved and respected by h^j 
{ledpic. to whom he was good and kind. 

Till- late lamented Maharajah Takliatshingji, G.C.S.I., 
£l>owiiagar, was the first student to join the College, and 
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maintained his friendship &iid interest in it throughont his lif^. 
In the year 1880 he contribwt«l a laldi of rupees towards the 
ponatruction of an additional wing, which waa added to th(" 
tttral block in the year 1880. Takhatshingji was well- 
lOwn for liiit generosity and hospitality, and always exhihited 
earnest desire to promote the welfare of his snbjects. 
The late Thakore Sahib nftjiraji. of Wadhwan, the lat* 
iakoresahib Bavajiraj, of Eajkote, and the late Nawah- 
ibdul Kadir Khan, of Saehin, who were old stndentfl of the 
ollege, were cut off in the prime of life. 
Two young Chiefs, who, after going throngli a short pe- 
riod of instruction at Rajkote were snbseqiieutly placed under 
the able tuition of Mr. 8. M. Fraser, of the Bombay Civil 
Service, are Hia Hitchness Shahu Chhatrapati, Maliarajah 
Rajah of Kholapnr, G.C.8.I., and His Highness Maharajah 
Bhavshingji, of Bhownagar. For thirty years Kholapur 
was under minority administration owing tn the ptematnre 
death of two successive Chiefs. It is gratifying to see that 
the young Maharajah personally interests himself in the 
affairs of his State. It is hoped that by his wise administra- 
tion he will add to the prosperity which it has attained under 
British control in every branch of the administration. Its 
progress has been worthy of the disinterestedness and able 
supervision which has all along characterised the British Raj. 
An admirable feat of riding was performed by the young 
Maharajah. His Highness rode from Kholapnr to Maha- 
bleshwar, a distance of 150 miles, within nine hours. This 
puts one in mind of the riding teats performed by Mahratta, 
Mahommedan, Rajput and Kathee Chiefs in the days of old. 
Bhavshingji was recently installed on the gadi after tlm 
death of his father the late Maharajah Takhatshingji. At 
College Bhavshingji studied for a short time, his late father 
having tliought it fit to put him under the tuition of Mr. Fraser 
to complete his studies. He remained under the tuition and 
guardianship of this able officer for the term of five or six 
years. On the young Prince's return home. Lieutenant 
Merewether was apjiointed his companion, association with 
whom has done him much go(Ml. Tiie lat« Takhatshingji 
was anxious that his son and heir should obtain a thoro'"!;h 
knowledge of the working of all the departments of the 
ite, and so associated him by turn with all the heads of 
lartments. Executive and Revenue, Judicial, Public "Works 
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and Military, fur a term of six montliB each. The eiperi-. 
eiice aud kuowied^fe thua obtained liave {iroTcd of ineetim- 
ahle beiietit to the yoitii^f and clever Maharajah, and thia i 
evidenced by tlie fact that Bhavshingji spares no pains to 
improve his State and devote a very large portion of his time to 
its affairs. He has wisely seen the necessity of making a 
t<>nr of all his territories once every other year, to personally 
acquaint himself with the condition of his people and toj 
personally hear their grievances. The Maharajah has in a ahorM 
tinie after assuming the reigns oF Government, evidenced hisj 
KJitlity Ui rule on liberal and enlightened principles 
wish him every Buceess in hia strenuoua endeavours to wise^ 
keep np an efficient administration, to scrupulously giTtl 
justice to hia people, to redress their grievances, and t 
materially improve the condition of those under his rule. 

Among the Chiefs, who belonged to the old school and we»3 
along with others, the first to send their sons to the Colle^ 
were His Higjniess Mohbut Khnnji, the late Nawab 
•Tnnaghad, father of ilie late Chief Bahadur Khanji aud alaq 
(if the present Rasoul Klwnji. The late lamented Nawab w«« 
liH)ke(t upon by all with respect for hia geneiiisity, tranknesfi,! 
huHfritatity and nobility of natun". 

The Into Thakore Surahingji, of Palitana, was tlie type C 
nil old Rajput Chief. 

IJurliar Shree Alakliachur, the present Cliief of Jasdai 
is the oldest in Kathianar, and his wise management of t)M 
affairs of his State hears witness to the fact tliat some of the 
Balers of tlie old sclioul were as anxious to maintain the dignitS 
of their States hy perBonnlly interesting themselves iu the affaij 
of tlieir dominions as are the more ediicHti'd and enlighten 
Chiefs of ttwlay. 

Patvi KuM.tRs. 

Kntnar Shroe Aiit Shingji, of Dlinrangdra, was a sindentet 
the College. Aft*r leaving the institution he kept up hia studies 
i[i Kiiifliwh over which kngnagehe has a fine command. Ajit 
8binKJi is straightforward to a fault, and possesses amiable 
tjiialities. Anyone who knows Iutu cannot but be attwhe^i 
ill liim, because itf his sincerity and nobility of nature. 

Kumar Shree Vajadavji, heir-apparent of Dhurampui 
studying at the College, wliore his father received his ed 
tion and training. 
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Enmar Shre? Lukblarji, heir-apparent of Morvee, wBi4 not 
iucated at the CuUege, but at home. He nras sent to England 
itudy Tor a few years. He has no»¥ returned and seems 
to be much benefital. 

Amarshiiigji, the minor Raj of Vankanir, has jast left 
the College, and has ivon the praises of his teachers and 
tlip admiration of his comrades by his diligence and amiable 
qualities. 

Knmar Shree Bhavshiagji, grandson and heir-apparent tif 
Pi»ebander, joined the College at an advanced age. He 
■ nUed at tie College for some time, and was siihsaqnejitly 
ider a European tutor, Mr, O'Shea, in company with 
i travelled over America and the Continent with 
lefit to himself. The Nawab Ibrahim Kliau, the 
lor Chief of Sachin, is about to join the College at R-ijkotw, 
his two brothiTS are being educated by a Enro|>ean 

Fastaya Eumabs. 
Among the Fautaya Kumars, Knmnr Shree Harbamji, 
\.> LL.B. (Cantab,), barrister-at-law, yomiger brother of 
1 Highncifis the Thakore of Morree, takes the first muk. 
bxB career at the College from first to last was most suc- 
aaful, and for several years he stood at the head of the 
After completing his course, and becoming desirons 
of leading a nsefnl and kononrable career, he went to England 
to stndy at the Cambridge University. There Harbamji 
pushed on his studies with admirable diligence and wonder- 
fnl application to take a degree in tononrs in Mathematics. 
Bnt a few months before the examination the death occurred 
of his intimate friend, Amravalla, the late Chief of Bilkha. 
He took this irreparable loss so ranch to heart that he was 
advised by his medical attendants to relinq^uish study for a 
time. However, in spit* of this break in his studies, he took 
au ordinary degree ia Mathematics, and afterwards took the 
degree of Master of Laws aud Literature, and was called to 
the Bar. On his return, he was admitted as a member of 
the Foreign service in the Eerars under the British Gtoveni- 
ment. With marked energy, ability and intelligence be 
fulfilled the dutaes of his office in the capacity of an Afi»stant 
Commissioner and afterwards a Civil Judge. Two years 
ago, to reward Ins merits, the Government of India a,\i- 



Tfiintwi him Prime Mliiishr of Ehnratimr, a large sovprei(^ 
8tat«, tile pi>wer» of Uie Ruler vi whifh liave been suspendt 
«i acconnt of his inability to carry on the adtniuistratioi 
From all accounts Harbamji has pruved himself ,to be 
wlministrator, ami it is hoped that tlie day is not Far dist 
when he will fill a liigher and more important pi) 
as he ia with a clear head, calm jiidguiHit, mature exjiei 
Hnw, steady habits and strength and iutegrity of purpose. 

Another Kumar who went with Harliaaiji tn England was 
the late lamented Kumar Shree Jayanshingji, younger brother 
of His Highness the late Maharajah of Biunvnagar, wh 
to rclalo. a short time after his return ivas cut off i 
lirinic of life. Had he lived, the State of Rhowiiagar 
have rweived great benefit from Iiifl Hcrvices and experi«Tioe. 

Kmnar Shree Bamshingji, B.A. (Cantab,). Trim . 
College, barrister-at-law, of Sihore, eonsin of the present 
Mahuajah of Bhownagar, went to Englniiil with Kumar 
SUro© Ranjitshingji, the great erieketor. Bamxhingji 
Hoiiirtimea stood at the head of the College, though t^t 
honour was sometimes taken from him by my humble self, 
llniuKhingji took a degree in law, and was afterwarda caUed 
U> the Bar. 

Ktimsr Shree Ranjitaliingji, the adopted Bon of the lat^ 
■lanii^ub of NaTanogar, was a atndeiit at the College for 
">me years, Hariiig been put under able tuition from an 
i"arlj age, which benefit many of us have not had, the intelli- 
K<^it, hardworking and persevering yomig Raiijit pitalied on 
Ills studies with credit and remarkable diligence. W hen it was 
Miaounced tliat the late Jamaahib had displaced him, in 
tavonr of some one else, whose friends had the ear of the old 
Rnler, every one in the College, from old to young, were 
' dwidy aggrieved and most ainuerely sympBthiKed with Ban- 
' jitHliingji. Ahhongh the decision on the part of the late 
■Inms^iih cannot hut bo regarded as againi^t justice and equity, 
Ninee it was due to no fault of the adopted son, the diKplaeement 
of young Ranjit has l>cen the means of leading him to the 
»ttninment of lame that would otherwise have been impossible. 
He went to England in 188« and joined Trinity Col- 
lege. By his unprecedented performances on the cricket field, 
Eimed the admiration and respect of the English 
i are said to be a conservative people, slow to 
ation. When at Cambridge I fciretold to many of 
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friends at tlie Uiiiveraity tliat old Ranjit would exoel their 
impion cricketer, Dr. W. E. Grace; bat at that time niy 
ijirediction was rew-ivwi with ]ai^ht«r and was loiiked upon un 
imaginary, for they said no Oriental could defeat Englishmen 
in their national game. It in ^ra^rying that after all my 
prophecy has been realised, anil Ranjit lias proved by his ox- 
traordinaiy perfomianceB on the field tliat au Oriental is at^ 
alile to apply himself to cricket as an Euglishamn, 

Knnur Shree Mausurkhaehur, seooud son of the Chief •>( 
•lasdati, aftt^r etudying^ at the College went to England to pru- 
Bccute hia studies at the University of Cambridge. He was u 
nwmber of tlie Magdalen Collego. On aouoimt of ill-health hi- 
liad to return to India under medical advice. Howerer, his stay 
England for three years has done him a great deal of gooil. 
at present asi^istlug his father in the management of tbi.^ 

All the Kumarhi who weut to England to study at llic 
[ambridge University were [lut, before joining the different 
Collies, under the guardianship and tuition of the Revd. 
Ltouiee Barisaow, M.A., Chaplain of Trinity College. Mr. 
Barissow'a interoat in bis pupils' was great, and he pduratwl 
tliem with the utmost care. 

Kawahzada Edulkhan, brother of tlie present Chief of Juna- 
well skilled in horsemunship, and was one of the bciit 

lers at the College. He is a good hand at outdoor games. 

)r sometime he lilled the position of the Commandant of the 
Imperial Service Troops of tiint State. 

Shaikh Jehangir Mia, hrotlier of the Shaikh of Mangarol, 
an old student of the College, was given an appointment in the 
Statutory Civil Service under tlie Bombay Government, Jt 
was a great pity that lie resigned the service to join the 
appointment of Dewan of his brother's State, wliich post he 
also relinquished after a short time. 

The Chief of Kagal, brother uf the Cldiatrapati Maha- 
rajah Rajah of Kholapur, joined the College with his 
brother, and was placed along with him under ttie tuition of 
Mr. S. M. Fmaer. The yomig Chiel' has been very wdl 
educated. 

Kumar Shree Harishingji, a cousin of tlie Maharajah of 
Dliownagar, who is an old student of the College, was Oom- 

Lndant of the Imperial Lancers in Bliownagar until ht> 

ligned the appointment. Harishingji is a jirominent Th«»_ 
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sophist. He was sMcocmlcd hy Kimiar Shree Kaliiblia, oi Mins- 
poT, iMamt i)f the Maharajah i^f Dluiwimgar. Kalablia, from 
hSx hnjliitixl, was an aasuciatii 'if lh(> young Mahui-ajah Dhav- 
shingji, with whom ho was eilutaled. He is an intelligent youn 
man, aiirl it is ferv-ciitly hoped that liis merits ivill he reivardc 
liy the Maharajah. 

Kumar Shree Shivshiiiyji, eldest .siiii and heir-appst 
of th(? Thakore of Mimdati, a Fnntayo of tlie Idar State, 
a student at Hajkote. He worked diligently and passed 
timtricttlation examtiiatiou of the Bombay UiiiTeraity. It ii 
lio r^rett«d that fehivahiagji did not further prusecuf* 
studies. He is now in the service of the Maharajah of Idar 
Commandant of the Statu troops. 

There are Bcveral other Fantaya Kumars, some of whom _,_ 
In- trained up for service, others for independent profesaioni, 
namely, Kumar Shree Ramshingji, iCumar Shree Krit8hingj!| 
Kim:ar Shree Narshiugji and Kumar Shree Uigvajahsing'' 
lifothers of His Highness the Ilajah of Eajpipla. Kum 
.Shroe Kritshingji has heeu appoiuted on the personal etaff 
the Uaikwar as a companion to His Highness. 

Kaniar Shree Bliavanishingji, the grandsonof His Highi 
th« Raj of Uharangdhara, and the Baja's grand-nephews, Kumar 
Shn-e Bliabhut<hingji and Kumar Shree Pratabshingji, and 
Kumar Shree Mangalshingji, younger brother of the Maha- 
rajah of Bhomnagar, Kumar Shree Vajashingji, ot Pore- 
limiilar, and Kumar Shree Akliarajji, of Vala, can be «ell 
trained for service under !Native States. 

Kumar Shree Danshingji, of Lakhanka, was in England as 
a representative of the Bhowuagar Imperial Sen-iee Troops on 
the occasion of the Diamond Jubilee last June. It is a matter 
for rejoicing that an old student ot the College should have 

i tlie honour of being included in the escort of Her Majesty 
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^^^^HVftiseer Gohal Shree Harishiiigji, a Bhayat of Bhowuagar, i^^H 
I tt; an old student of the College. He was Private Seuretarv ' 
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I old student of the College. He was Private Secretary 
lo tbc lat* Maliarajah, from vihich post he was appouited 
a Tahsildar, Now he is promoted to the post of the Assistant J 

Revenue Commissioner of the State. All through his careec^^^J 
Hanahingiji has shown much tact and ability. ^^^^H 
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Jarajah Shree Jivabhai, a Bhayat of Goiidal, studied for 
some time at the College. He is now Commandant of His 
Highness the Thakore's bodyguard. Jarajah Shree Balubha 
and his brother Bhaubha were students at the College and are 
Bliayats of the Thakore of Gondal. Balubha has been given 
a post in the revenue department in the Gondal State. 
Bhaubha has been sent to Scotland to study medicine at the 
Edinburgh University. 

The foregoing account shows that many Fantaya Kumars 
and Bhayats are employed in some sphere of usefulness or 
other. Had they received better training and higher education 
they would have filled still bettor positions. Only a few 
amongst the abovenamed have had the advantage of being edu- 
cated in England, and had the rest of them been equally well 
educated they would have qualified themselves for more 
exalted employment. In the present ago more cultured and 
enlightened men of the same stamp are needed. To this end 
the College should improve its system of teaching, raise its 
standard of learning, and give every encouragement to the 
youths to qualify thorasolves to fill positions of tnist and 
usofuhioss in aftor-lifo. 



CHAPTER XIII. 
SCCPATIONB Fon Fastaya Kumars axu Bfliya' 
" Omnia conando docilis solerlin vki't," 
byTAYA Kumars are t!ie members of the yoiingpr bt:azi<H 
■Chiefs family, and Bhayat» are tbe lineal descendanla j 
''Tantajas and Bliayats are seldom employed in the servio^ 
lif tlie States to whicb they belong. The principal reasi 
this are : (a) the indolence of the Fantayas and Bh&yal^ 
thumBelvcs ; (i) domestic disagreement ; (c) tlie influenoa 
of a Chiefs confidants and advisers in preventing thdjjl 
emplnyment ; (li) want of apecial training ; (e) want of en-> 
coaragement by the Clilefs, I 

Almost all ^e Fantajas are sent to the Bajkumar Colleg»a 
tu be educated. Many of them hare distingnished themselves at] 
Kchuol and possess intelligence and diligence in an eminent] 
d«;gree. The College education being of a socoudary rbaracter, f 
Twy (ew Faotayas go to other institutions in England, anijl 
never in India, to promote their studies with a view to qnaliff J 
tlirmselves for any profession or for entering service nnderj 
Kstive Dnrbars or the British Uoveniment. 

The canses which prevent the Fantaya Kumars and Bhayats J 
£roii) becoming nsefnl members of society nnist be first liriettj* 
exBuiiued. 

(a) The Faataya Kumars, with very few escejitious, afterl 
completing their oonr^e of instmction at the Rajkninnr.fl 
C"!!*^!', go back t<) their renpective States and live on theitf 
jahgirs. Some of the Bhayats join the Girasia CoU<^ 
Wftdhwan tii receive education, but an overwhelming majoritjH 
of them are loft in the darkness of ignorance. The educatioikl 
nodved at the Bajknmar College and also nt the Oriraai^J 
"^ " ja of a secondary character, and therefore the KnmaiVB 
' tyats without further prosecuting their studies 
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le other iutititiitions or iiiiilL'r gjrivute taition are 

}, qaaliBed to serve in any capacity in tlui higher branoheg of 

State serrioo nor to follow any proft'ssion. Their intellect re- 

t inuna imperfectly developed- By degrees a feeling of indolence 

f creep* over thom, and in course of time tiiey become tmbituated 

[ to inertia of both mind and body. So much is this the 

case Umt tbeiv powers are atropliicd, and exertion becomes 

{_ irksome. Home inflnences are neither salubrions nor encoorsg- 

^ Even if a youth ia desirous of devoting himself to 

r 8?t-0Dlture and stndy with the object of qnalityitig himself 

t for any profession or service, the persons about hira dissuade 

t,him from his purpose. By repeatedly harping on the idea 

f that a Rajputra* is not destined to learn, the Dnrbarees poison. 

( youthful mind, being fully conscious that competence 

' on the part of their future master means niiu to them ; for no 

t well ednoated and ejilightcned man can suffer to be made a oat's- 

I paw of by such menials as the persons generally found abonl 

the Fantayas. Idleness is the parent of a numerous progeny 

of depraved habits and delinquencies. Even youths who haw 

diligently worked at the College mst ou their oars and sink 

into the slough of idleness, misery aiid \-ice. They live on tha 

jahgirs allotted to them, and that also without doing anything 

to iuerease their iuoomea. As the members of their families 

increase they find it difficult to make both ends meet. 

The Bhuyats arc in no way lH?tter off than the Fantaya 
Kumars. Under snch ciroumstanoos, their descendants are 
reduced to irretrievable penury, and, having no sufficient 
means of subsistence, these youths of ancient families aro 
compelled to serve in the lowest tirades of service with pitiful 
huuiilifttiou to themselves and discredit to the States to which 
they belong. 

(b) It is uiit unusual in a Native State to see all the 
members of a OiiiePs family divided and on terms of tbs 
bitterest enmity. Some quarrels are of a long standing, others 
are created by designing persons to gratify their own selfish ends. 
Having no oconpatiou to engage the [■"antayas' attention and 
time, their energies are wasted on raking up old enmities or to' 
carrying on hostilities which are the iiutcome of tlie designs ^■ 
some parasites inclined to set one relative against another. 
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etimes even bold effrontery is Khown to tlie ruling Cliiel, 
who they regard as having done them the injaatice by with-, 
h&lding the grant of theirpatriionnial Gstatcijorby rchisiuj 
to litiaidate their liabilities incurrod through thmr o^m 
rxtravag»nce or allotting them smaller jahgirs tlian they ore 
cmtitled to. At times a Chief is also to blame [oi' troubling 
&nd encroaching upon the rights nf his Fsntajas and Bhnjats. 
Sometioies it happens that the Durbarees on both sides 
nmke it a point to sow the seeds of dissension between the 
Chief and his brothers or relatives, for any litigation tliat 
may drise out of the domestic qnarrela brings tliem in a large 
incDDic. Owing to these domestic disi^reements naturally it is 
nttt likely that a Fantaya or Bhayat would risk the danger o(:l 
serving the State, though this cause does not militate againi 
taking service in other Native territories or in British India. 

(<') The opposition of the favourites of a Chief ofteii| 
operates a$> a bar to the Fantavas taking service in the Stats.'^ 
The Durbarees, who are the Chiefs confidants and advisers. 
when consulted on such matters by a weak-minded Chiefs 
eet their face against the employment of the Fantayas and 
Bhayats. They perceive it is not to their advantage to 
allow Bneh persons to serve the States, for they may set np an 
opposition and lay bare their intrigues. The first thing tliey 
do is to feather their own nests and to recommend the employ- 
ment of their own relatives, friends and supporters. Under 
cnch ciionmstances even well qualified Fantayas and Bha- 
yats. if anxious to serve their own States, are not afforded 
(mpottmiities to do so, although they have better and prior 
cntmB to this service than the relatives and friends of tho 
mean intriguers in whom the puppet of a Chief reposeg. 
CDiplicit confidence to tlie prejudice of so many Fantayas,. 
Bhayats and also other subjects of the Stat^. 

((/) In connection with the harrier of want of special 
tratnitig, I wish to quot« extracts from an address of Sir 
George Greaves, who succeeded His Boyal Highness the Duke 
uf Connanght to the Bombay Command, delivered at the Raj- 
kutnitr College, when he presided on the occasion of the priz( 
^titributaon in the year 1801. Aftersome introductory rci 
tfae distinguished and gallant Commander-in-Chief said:- 

I will tcU you now that 1 think yon arc an extremely fortanaf 
Mt (rf yoong fcUowB to have such an inatitution where you can 
KUd be educated amongst yonr equals In birth and position, ill 
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n practise nmnlj excrciBea and beiwme manly in your tlwiuglita 
1 yoar ways. You haTe here the opportunity of btiing well 
f educated and o£ cveutnaUy taking that share in the affairs of this 
great and glorious India which yonr birth and position have always 
rendered you eligible tor, and yoor eiiuoation now gives you an unde- 
niable claim to. If joa ask ine wbat you should do, I would say 
_ soldier every one of you, and when soldiering in the regular army 
9 diBci|ilined your mlnda and haa given yon practice in that 
bhioh you were bom to, leading men, go baclt to your £aj and 
r States, and take your place in the government of men and in 
3 management of yoiu aSalTE. The Imperial troops will also 
t the benefit of yonr services, and remember that it is given 
en to command when unless they have been tbemselTes 
■fOOmmandod. 

In soldiering you will rub shoulders with BngOsh gentlemen, and 
that will be good tor both. We are so bound together in the fntore 
of India that the more we know of each other the better. Some of 
yon may have been taoght to think that India could get on very 
rail without ns. Some well-known English statesmen have said 
1 matter what they thought]) that England could get ou Tery well 
rlthuut India ; but that is aD pule nonsense. 

served in India for forty-one years, going away and coming 
back a^in, and I know the whole vast country from one end to the 
other, and I teU you, you cannot do without England. We began 
by Bghting, bat now we have grown together, and must keep to- 
ll getliet ; you can rely upon us, we will depend npou yon, and togelira, 
r on earth can injuru us, I advise you to be soldietB, and I 
pObserved oo parade this morning that some fifty per cent, of yon 
i already. This is moat gratifying to me, but you must not 
forget that military service nowadays is very different from whM | 
it used to be. Courage, nerve and decision are just so much wanted 
now as they were before, but there is not as in the good old days Oie 
same opportunity tor personal encounter or for personal glory. Like 
all othet protesaions, the Army requires hard and constant labour to 
Bucceed in it, and to give efficient service to the State yon will have 
to study hard and work hard, and between whiles yon will got a little 
time for playing hard and riding hard. You are Incky fellows, yea 
have got it all before you, and with lock ought to have good time. 
But in advising you to sohlior ynu will understand that 1 am saying 
all this because I am a soldier and care for nothing else ; some Ot 
o doubt, will bo better advised and go into tJie civil ndminiBtra- 
fa tion Of the country, and by all means do so. 




All I mj ia, my clear young fellows, be up and doing, ivnd do uobm 
dream any one o£ you of going back from this cxeeUent instUutio^B 
merely lo lounge about the caurt-yitrda of your palaces. QJve 
fAthors ami relatives nud the Goveminent of the country no j 
nntil they have found employment for you. Only mark my » 
yoo muat render yoiu^eives suitable for such employment as Go' 
ment can 6nd for you consistently with jouc positions and 
reqairements of the State. 

The advisibility of being trained to amis was well impresaad 
upon tlie Kuniara in this speech. Reference is made to th«3 
Kumars soldiering in the regular army ; bccaase for the lasff 
three years or so the Kuumra who staiy at the College harfl 
been dnlled along with the British Cavalry, and this is, 
dotibt, of inestimable benefit to them. The Imperial Servii 
Troops were Fornied at the request of several Chiefs desiroi 
<rf rendering service to the Qweeii-Empress. His Royal 
Hi^ineaa the Duke of .Connanglit was the first and foremost 
to give every help to oi^nise this corps and to encourage 
the Bhayate to take service in it. The Imperial Senical 
Troops are paid, eqnipped and drilled by several Native Statei 
nnder officers specially appointed with the sanction of t 
Gorrmmeiit ot India. The zeal on the part of the Chleli 
to place the Imperial Service Troops at the disposal of t' 
St^reme Government furaiehes the strongest proof tluffl 
exJats of their sincere wish tor the permanenoe ot tiie Britialt* 
nUe, of their unflinching loyality, of their desires to stand by-* 
tht^r Sovereign in time of danger, and of their thankfulness 
lor the ionumerable benefits enjoj^ed under the British Baj. 
The orgaiiisatiun ot the Imperial Service Troops has thrown 
open sonie employment for the Fantayas and Bhajats. 
Ellicieiit training and discipline are wanted, and nt 
onglit to be negfected to impart them ; otherwise, for the h 
of tlietii, the troops will not get the advantage ot the si 
o( tiiiwmghly trained and disciplined officers. The moa 

Sprnpriate plaoe where the youths can be trained to amiB U 
t Rajkumar College, where a mihtary academy ■ 
fltmilar to those of tlie Royal Academies of Woolwich a 
Sanilhurst onght to be founded, 

Superficial training and discipline will not fit the youth 
for b»o(inung well disciplined and effioient officers. Therefor 
it Mwina to me tliat the system of military training a 
diMciptine pnrsiied at the Royal Academies of Woolwich a 
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ilhtirst oiiglit to be introduced in its entirety. I go a stcjj 
furtlii^T and «ay that tlie FantayaH and Bhayats ehoidd Ik; 
granted tbe goDcession of competing for the Imperial Military 
Service, As it is, tliej are not granted this privilege on tlie 
grouuJ of their being subjects of iudej«iident alien Native 
States. 

But after all nhat ia au independent alieu Xutive State 
under the existing system ? It is a political conunuuity sub- 
jeoted to one Sovereign, whose rights and privileges are pre- 
scribed by the Paramount British Government. Such being 
the case, the independent character of the Native States is only 
nominal ; hence tlieir iidiabitants ought to be included among 
British subjects and entitled to all the rights and pri4'ilege8 
enjoyed by the citizens of the British Empire. 

The employment of Fantajas and Bhayats will be of great 
advantage both to England and India, for in the words of Sir 
George Greavea^ — 

In soldiering yon wil! rub ahoulilers witli English gentlemen, 
and that will be good for botli. We are bo bound together in the 
future of ludia that the more we know of each other the better. 

, , , We began by Bghting, but now we have grown 
together, and must Iteep together ; you can relj upon us, we will 
dcpea 1 upon 70U, and together, no power on earth can injure us, 

I make no apology for repeating this quotation, for the 
remarks of the distinguished Commander-in-Chief of Bombay 
are true to the letter, and worthy of careful oonsiderati'm by 
those in authority. The proposal, if carried out, will be a 
Bourue of great benefit both to England and India, The asso- 
ciation of tlie Fantayaa and Bhayats with real English gentle- 
men will do them substantial ,^ood and contribute towards 
cementing the bonds of anion between England^and the Chiefs, 
Fantayas, and Bhayats of the Native States. Their interests 
being identical they will live together, work together and fight 
together against a common foe under the Imperial banner of 
Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, 

The Hon'ble Sir Charles Ollivant, k.c.i.e., i.c.s., ^the then 
Pohtical Agent, Kathiawar, now a member of the Esecntive 
Council of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, presided 
in the year 1893 over the prize distribution at the College 
and in an able and vigorous speech dwelt on several topica ot 
great importance to the welfare of the Chiefs and nobility. He 
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vlalAy spnlic of Uio want of leadersliip amongst joiing 
f Native States. This, as well as other points touched np( 
■ Sir Charles, bear strong testimony to the sincere 
deep interest which tlic di sting iiiehed civiliaa who 
kuown thronghont the Bombay Presidency for his brilliant 
abilities and sincerity of purpose, takes in the well-being of the 
nobility and landed gentiy whose condition he has tlioronghji 
studied. Apart from giving modern military training 
youths, even tlie discipline imparted in olden times to ev 
Hajpntra is not given now, which is due to indolence on 
part of Hie parents. Hence there is the want of young 
Native States as pointed out by Sir Charles Ollivant to lead 
their troops against the outlaws. Some of the yonths may 
bit bom soldiers, but this does not remove the need to train 
them to become efficient in military training and tacticsJ 
The observations of Sir George Greaves in this connection 
worth citing : — 

Like all other profcsBions the Army requii'es hunt and 
labour. To succeed in it and to give cfficfent service to the State 
would have to stndy hard and work hanl, and between whiles 
would get a Utile time for playing hard and riding hard. 

The Army, no doubt, requires liard work, and to sene in 
Tf^ikr army or even tlie Imperial Service Troops, special train- 
itig and discipline are most inilispen sable. Such being the case, 
to lead men against tlje outlaws is a task of no light kind, 
Sven tlie eSorts of most exjierienced ofRcers have been baffled 
in bringing them to justice. For this, as well as for other 
purposes, sound discipline is needed without which efficient 
niilitBi7 seniCG cannot be rendered. Sir Charles Ollivant 
rightly paid s tribute of praise to the memory of the late 
lament^ Lientenant Gordon who lost his life in an encounter 
with tlie outlaws in Knthiawar. This gallant young officer 
fearlessly and gallantly pursued the outJaws despite his receiv'^ 
ing several wounds and knowing the dangers which he 
¥![[iosed to. His gallant determination to pursue the outlaw 
and imselfish devotion to duty elicited the admiration of 
frlio read the account of his gallant deeds. 

(e) Want of Encouragement. — Ha\-ing regard to the f^cl 
1 have stated, one cannot look very hopefully to the Kutiv) 
States to encourage the Fantayes and Bhayats to qualify tlii 
sdves for employment in their States. There is, liowevi 
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bcitlKT Mr. at the- picture (>u which it is gistjfyin^ tv dwcTI. 
■ f*™' Cliiefs iu iIm; Butubay Pri'nideiiCy are iloing wume- 
tuiig to advance the welTarc of tjiesc Fautayas and libayats. 
Bis Highneae the Gaikwar ol Baroda, whose prootiGa] iutt'iest 
&» Uie wpKaro of his subjects is manifest, gives every opptir- 
ptnitf til all his Fantayas and Bhayats and also other subjects 
rhiii duly qnnlifii>d for obtaining senice in his State, His 
Eglmcss's elder brotlier, Shriuiant Anaudrao Gaikwar, until 

iitlj held the responsible appointment of the Commander- 
BD-Chief. He has been succeeded by the GaikivBr's cousin 
lirimaut Ganpatrau Gaiknar, Bamster-at^law. 

Shriniant Sanipatrao Gaikwar, Bamster-at-law, His Higl»> 
_U0h's brother is a S'aib Subha, oorresjiondiDg to an Assistant 
f Collector in tlie British dominions. 

The subjects of His Highness also obtain a proper share in 
the State euipluymcut. It is his earnest desire to edncat*' and 
bring up the sons of his Sardsrs to habits of industry. WitJi 
this laudable object a College for the Sardttrs and suns uf 
Other gentlemen of position has been founded, but on account 
of paucity of attendance, through the apatliy uf the Sardars, 
very few take advantage of it. It is a great pity that the 
Sardars shoidd be so uumindfid of the dutj- they owe to 
themselves and their sons. * 

Giftc.-d witih brilliant abilities and endowed with administra- 
tivp capncitiBB of a high order Shiaji Bao is very sulioitona 
to develop the resources of his dominions, t<i encourage 
his subjects to priiflt themselves by taking advantage of the 
edwcfltionol facilities aSorded them, and to advance the material 
welfare of his subjects whuse love and respect he has rightly 
earned. The peace, jirnsperiiy. order and justice that reign in 
his dominions are evidences i,r the wise and efficient admin- 
ihtratiou carried on undei' the uLile and vigilant supervision 
of Sena Khas Khuil Samslier Jiahadoor, Gaikwar of Baroda. 

The Tliakore of Gondal is also ever aiixioiis to give en- 
couragement to his Fnutajas and Bbayats, the services of 
Bome of whom are already secured in the State. 

The most important and first Native State in point of pre- 
cedence, revenue and political importance, namely, Hyderabad. 
is nnique in respect to the employment given to the Nizam'g 
relatives and members of the Midiaumiadan and Hindn 
■j^Dobilitj-, The Mmister, since the secimd Sir Salar Jung's 

■sigtiBtion, lias been a relative of His Uighuess, namely. 



His Excellency Ifanab Sir AamiLn Jsh, k.c.i.e., oud tiis 
snooessor His Escellenoy Nawab Sir Vicar-ul Omrah, k.c.i.e. 
Encouragement given to several yoiuig men to [irosecute 
their stndiee in England and India, with a view to secure 
their aervices after they have duly qualified theniBelves, is a 
proof of the enlightened desire cm the part of the iUustrioua 
mid bent'volent Ruler to effect a nJaterial change in the 
admini strati ou of his Stute. Hyderabad is the lai^ettt 
existing Native State. Having regard to the state of 
society there, progress cannot but be uluiv ; it will take time 
to eSect radical changes in the candition of aSairs. Though 
more conservative in his State formalities tlian his other 
brother Sovereigns, Mir Mahbnb Ali Khan is an intelligent 
and enlightened Ruler. It cannot but be admitted in fair- 
ness that the progressive state of things in all branches of 
the administration is entirely due to the eagerness and 
parcntAl care shown for the wdfare of his subjects, whose 
respect and gratitude he deserves. Numerous acts of 
benevolence, anxiety to promote his subjects' prosperity and 
t" replace the old order of things by new have all along 
marked the career, as a Ruler, of Asaf Juh Muzaffar-nl 
Maiualik, Niisam-id-Mulk, Nizam-ud-Daulah Bahadoor, of 
Hyderabad. 

With these noteworthy and commendable exceptions, the 
cases in which Fantayas, Bhajats and the other aristocratic 
youths arp given employment in their own States or a good 
wluculion is provided tor them are few and far between. It 
is Imped that the British Government will take still more 
iiiUrest in the welfare of the Fantayas and Bhayats, and 
by its example and advice wiil impress upon tlie Chiefs the 
nwessity of enconraging the youths to turn tlieir time and 
merf;Ies to profitable account. Notwithstanding the difli- 
DuIttRs that lie in their way, their futnre depends upon them- 
■teh-es rather than upon the removal of these difficulties by 
wtherH, " Heaven helps those who help themselves " is a 
- ^liolesome maxim, and can l>e followed with advantage. B«t 
'Tlfl need to be brought np to habits of iudustn, educated 
enooaraged, in order to learn the value of helping them- 

KIs a most important duty on the part of the Chiefs under 

f drcumslances to neglect no means to provide all factlidi 

e Fautsyas ami Btiayats and menil)ers uf other resfK'cta* 
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ami ancient families to rise o'er stepping-stoneB of tliui; 
Bolres to higher things. The neglect of this duty is an infringe- 
ment of one of those tasks which the Chief:) are placed in a 
high position by the Almighty to fulfil. 

In seeking to ameliorate the condition of the Fautayaa, 
Bhayata and other members of the Native aristocracy, the Chiefs 
will assuredly be supported by the Paramount Government, 

ihu have all along manifested a desire to advance the welfare 

' snch gentlemen of position. 
In England as ia well known, many members of the nobility 

II high positions of trnst and re;)pouaibility ; others follow 
independent professions, legal or medical, or else engage in 
commerce. Manyof the nobility bare distinguished themselves 
in different spheres of usefulness, and by their abilities, 
experience, learning and talents have added much to thdr 
:OWn as well as the general prosperity of the common- 
irealth. Bnt in India a different state of things exists. Youi^ 
noblemen and gentlemen of position are found leatling lives of 
liixuriona ease which by an ineritablc law results in degeneratioa 
and ultimate ruin. To replace fluch a state of things every 
one should work to the best of iiis ability. It is high 
time now in these days of advancement for the youths to be 
reclaimed from habits of indolence and vice and stimiUated to 
fill those useful spheres of life which may suit their capacities 
and talents. This will contribute much towards the advance- 
ment of the Native States and the stability and permaneuoe of 
the British Empire. Feeliuga of patriotism, loyalty, manliness, 
indRpendcnoe of character, integrity of purpose and devotion fco 
duty will be more deeply engrained in these men when they 
Bead lives of usefulness, and free themselves from the shackles 
KF luxurious ease. Once moTo I urge that the advancement 
H the Native States cannot be adequately secured, and the 
wnds of friendship between the British Government and the 
STative aristocracy cannot be sufliciontly cemented, unless it is 
.the care of the Chiefs to spare no pains to bring about a 
iShange for the better in the condition of the Fantayas, 
BHiayats and members of other families of high birth. 

I Civir, Service foe the Native Statks. 

K The Native States have no organized Civil Service on the 
Bnes of the Imperial Civil Service or even the Provincial Civil 
Krvioc of British India. It may be thought tliat it ie going 
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too far to propose tlie astablisliment of a Civil Serrioe sy 
for tlw Native States, but when tlie advantages accruiiig to 
States by the introduction of eiich a system of servicB 
considered with unbiassed mind, its institntion oannot but be 
deemed commendable and neeesnarj, both to throw open a wide 
field of emfjloyment for Fantayas, Bhayats aud other subjects 
of the Stat^, and to secure qualified men tor the efficient 
better administration of the Native principalities. One C 
Service oan be orgaiiized with advantage for all the Natii 
States. 

A oompetitivo esainination formed on the system simili 
to the Imperial Civil Service will be the best means of testing 
the abilities and knowlodge of the candidates. No hard-and- 
fast nile should be laid down to compel a Fantaya or Bhayat 
to enter the service oF the State he belongs t<i, but that with 
the sanction of the Government he shonld be allowed to serve 
any other State which he likes. In aiich a case the sanction 
of Government is necessary for the British Government as 
Surzerain should be conFiuited, and have a constitutional right 
to be so consulted, on qtiestious affecting the relations between 
one Native State and another. Bnt after all I take it that very 
fow would care to serve a foreign Ruler it employment cai 
found in tlieir own States, and the condition of affairs thei 
permit them to serve without trouble or molestation. 

The practice of asking for the services of British, Europeai 
or Native officers t<i serve the Native States, on donble tl 
pay tliey receive under British Government, will, under 
viroumstances, be discontinued with pecuniary advantage to tl 
State and benefit to the subjects whose chances of emploj-mi 
by the Sircar will then increase. 

Sonaetimes British officers are recommended to Nntiv< 
States by the British Govemmenti who are anxious to recognii 
tliair merits in some way or other. Why should the Natii ^ 
Stad^s be made a field For the reward to British officers for th^ 
•errices without the subjects of the Principalities having all 
rigbts and privileges oF reaping similar benefits ? It is fair,!, 
tlior«{oro, that all tlie subjects of the Native territories should be- 
gnntcd the privilege of competing for the Indian Civil, Military 
and Medical Services. The request to grant such a cou- 
oeasion Is quite reasonable. The Native States, the pillars of 
Imperial stability, are part and parcel of the Empire, aiiij.' 
vogbt not to be separated from the homogeneous whole by 
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strict limitation of the rights of competition for the Indian 
Civil, Military and Medical Services to European and Native 
subjects of the Queen-Empress residing in British India. 

It cannot but be gratehilly acknowledged that the Bombay 
Government has generously extended the privilege of com- 
peting for the Provincial Civil Service to the subjects of the 
Native States in this Presidency, except those of the State of 
Baroda. The ground of this latter exclusion is that Baroda 
is under the political control of the Government of India, and 
that the Bombay Government exercises no protective powers 
over it. This seems rather unfair; for, correctly speaking, all 
the Native States are imder the control of the Viceroy-in- 
Council, although the powers associated with such control are, 
for convenience of administration, delegated to the local 
Governments. 




It need hardly be ssid that the advantages oE reoeiring 
edncation in England are innumerable, A youth eduoated in 
England roceiTCB Western training and tlie elevating influencea 
of tbe Bociety in which he moves which lead to the oultivutiou 
of feelings of independence and manliness. His character 
having been moulded in the midst of beneficial influences, be 
sIiUliB the company of the bad aud vicious, and courts that of 
tlie good and wise. A change for tbe better takes place in 
bis habits and conduct, and lie is made a manly youth. 

lu tbe interests of tbe Entnre Rulers of fio many States, 
it is must desirable that they should go througb a course 
<if instriiotion, either at the Carabridge, Oxford or iidinbnrgh 
Umrersities, for a term of throe years before being invested 
witk tbe full powers of Cbiefs. Contact with persons of 
different conditions in life will tend to their improvement and 
tlie broadening of their minds. Example is the most potei ' 
of iastrnctors, and example in conduct even In small matte 
iH of no light moment. At the Universities of CsTubridge ai 
Oxford a yontb is afforded many more opportunities tl^n 
vruiild luive at tbe Rajkumar College or in his native land 
Clime in contact with the good, aud also with tbe bad. 
yontb wbo bas acquired exjiericnce of both will choose 
right path, provided the atmosphere he lives in is not contam- 
inated wilii the contagious influences of the licentious, the 
intriguing, the selfish and the servile. Six students from the 
Rajkumar College, myself amoog the number, were sent to 
prosecute their Htndies at the Cambridge University, but all of 
aa were Fantayas and not heirs-apparent. Prince Lakhtsrji, 
the heir-apparent of Morvee, was sent to England for study 
Imt it may be mentioned here that he was eduoated at hoi 
and Rot ut the College. 
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, The Thakor of GondiJ, e\en after his installation to tie 
^rfi' of his forefathers, was seized with an earnest desire to 

_ irink deep at the fountain of knowledge, and so went to 
Scotland to study medicine at the Edinbnrgh University. 
The reason why he gave preference to this University was 
that Edinburgh is the oldest academy for tlie faculty of 

^medicine. In addition to this reason, he was allarod by the 
eauty and the bracing climate of the Scottish Athens. 
Blmgvat Shingji studied for medicine with indefatigable 
mergy, pereerering application and remarkable intelligence 
^nd passed the M.B. examination with credit. The efficient 
and reformed administration of his State, the refined etiquette 
of the Court ot the Lord of Gondal are in themselves evidence 
of what education received in England can do for a Chief. He 
has put his sons and daughters to ecIiooI in England, and it is 
hoped, under God's providence, they will receive good training 
and education under the care and guidance ot EngHsh tutors. 
The advisabihty of sending Knmars to England does not 
obviate the need to send them to the Rajkumar College. 
But after completing their course at tlie College, the Kumars 
shoidd be sent to eitlier of the two English Universities to 
receive a final polish. Even tliough tlie system at the College 
lie improved in the direction I have indicated, a short time 
spent at Cambridge or Oxford or even Edinburgh will bear 
fmitful and excellent rcsidts. On the occasion of the prize 
distrihation at the Rajknmar College, Rajkote, in the year 
18'J3, the Hon'ble Sir Charles Olhvant, the then Political 
Agent, remarked in tlie course of his address, that " it was 
not desirable to send in the majority of cases youths to England 
for stady, and so rnn the risk of their bccciming aliens to the 
land of their birth." The objection to sending young men to 
England in the majority of eases is well I'lmntieil. It is impem- 
tively necessary that hoys ot extreme youth should not be sent 
there for their uncultivated minds may receive influences which 
may be harmful as weaning them from their home associations, 
and above all tending to interfere with their receiving religions 
instmction. But after a certain age youths can go to England 
without any fear of their becoming aliens to the land of their 
birth. 

Education received in England contributes towards making 
(He independent in thought enlightened in views, and pohshed 
hmanner. Such being the case it must materially improve the 
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Wiidition of the Chiefa and tlirough tlicm llieirpofmle, hi 
iddition to tLese benefits, education in England rnLnifda one's 
cliarader in such a form as to enaWe a yoiitb to distingnisli 
k'twcen what is good and what is bad, among the cnmtoms and 
habits of the people of his eoimtry, and oE England, and to 
retain the former and discord the latter. Before concluding 
this subject, I cannot but again impress on the CliiefK and those 
in authority over the minor Chiefs, to spare no means to send 
youths after a certain age to England to study for at least three 
before diej begin life. The benefit of siieh education 
training is too obvious to need further comment. 



it lias U-en the practice to send yoimg Chiefs on travels in 
lia aiid occasionally to Europe in oliarge of a Politieai Officer, 
either a European or Native, before they are entrusted w ith the 
powers of the administration of tlieir respective States. A 
European officer, either eiviliaii or military, is deputed to go 
with a Chief ; but in India either a European or Native 
aecoinpanies a Cliief accoi-ding to his rank. The ruler of a large 
State g'i«s accompanied by a European, and that ot a smaU 
State I'y a Native ofKeer. The practice of deputing a Political 
Offieer with a Chief is one ealcnlated to prevent him from 
availing himself of all the benefts that are likely to result 
from siieh travels, beennse the presence of a Political Offieer 
vorks as a great clieck on him. For two reasons this is the 
case : firttlg, the solicitude on tlie part of the Chief not to give 
(ilTpnee to Ins guardian for fear that he may get into his bad 
graces ; tecondtj/, the entreaties on the part of his adherents 
who alwo aocnmjMtny him not to throw off reserve in dealing 
» rth n H guardian. The advice on the part of the Chief's con- 
fidants Lb a device to screen their conduct and to please the 
Kuurdiaii in every possible way ; also tlie fear that associa- 
ti II with hiiLh a mentor niny prodnce a change for the better 
III the chamctiT of u Chief, puts them on their giiaiil to 
Uke e^(^y necesFarj- inwaiifiuii to destroy any good influences 
that an hkely to he instilled in him to form a robnst moral 
cliaraLter The guardian is represented t<> be a person more 
ti Ik afraid of than made friends with. The inexperienced 
Chief H thtis put on the wrong seent in respect to thfe 
leter of his gimrdiim. nod this does him grent harm in 
,fntiire careiT. He is reserved, obedient and sometimes a 



nQable-dealing. Tht.' oRioer thinks tbut Oriental nature is 
' " , sluggish and docile, and not desirous to knnw nuw 
Blings, to give up old-Fashioned waja, to discard crude ideas, 
and to become mauly in thought and independent in cliaracter. 
However, his anxiety to improve his ward by his company and 
example makes him put forth all his efforts to induce him 
to make the most oE his opportnnitiea. There may be some 
who, elated by jiride because of their official position, mnintaiu 
unnecessary reserve and exact uncalled for regard from tlieir 
wards. Such misimderstanding or vanity on the part of the 
Political Officer does a great deal of harm and lias few, if any, 
redeeming features. A. Chief ^hose position does not allow 
him to afford the expenses of going wifii a European companion 
and guardian is given a native official, a deputy collector or a 
daftardar, neither being a person of culture, erdightenment 
cr liberal views the company of such a person is not likely 
to benefit his ward. It stands to reason that it cannot 
be expected that an officer who has risen to such a position 
from a clerkship, and whose education has been imperfect, can 
exert such influence over his ward as a person of culture and 
enligliteumont is likely to do. There may be oases in which tlie 
companionship of snch persons may have been beneficial, bnt 
they are infrequent. 

Under such circumstances, it is not likely that Chiefs can 
.derive much benefit in the company of European or native 
officials. The very mention of a political officer, whether 
European or Kativc, grates on their ears, and they look 
npon him with awe mingled with unfounded miatnist. In 
order that the yomig Chiefs may make the moat of their 
flpportanities, their companions shoidd be selected froip the 
young military officers or from the men of the Cambridge and 
Oxford Universities, either European or England returned 
natives. 

In the company of such persons the Chiefs will feel 
more free, both in their private as well as pnbUc conduct, 
having thrown off reserve. Moreover, snch persons are not 
likely to parade their officialism. Their wards being assured 
of their frankness will pnt more trnst in them and vtil] 
become more atraiglitforwarvt in conducting themselves towards 
them. The eonfidants under -such circumstances will grad- 
ose their infltience and the ynutig Chiefs, i_^ 
a their guardians, will entirely disregard the adyi 
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their adherents, which being both officious and selfish, proves 
detrimental to their own interests. The results achieved by the 
companionship of such persons will be, by far, more satisfac- 
tory and beneficial than those already obtained. It may be 
remarked here that a period of six months is not sufficient 
to acquaint one ¥nth the customs of the country and habits 
of the people; therefore, tours to Europe for six months 
should be extended to at least one year. But, as suggested 
elsewhere, the young Chiefs in order to receive a final polish 
should be sent to England for a term of three years in which 
case the necessity of such a tour will no longer exist. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Tub CiiiBFe and their Obl 



I The ( 

1^^^^ charac 



Richard II (Shakesijearo). 

In 8 Native State it is firmly belieyed that a Chief is spe- 
cially appointed in the order of God's providence to a Bupreme 
position in the State. He is thought of as the minister of 
Ood exercising a divinely appointed office, and as entrusted 
by heaven with the most solemn task of nUing his subjeots, 
So much is this the case that neglect to obey the Cliief is look- 
ed upon as disobedience to the I>eity. 

Again, his function is considered to be that oC an adminis- 
trator, and it ie believed that in tlie event of his failing in 
his duty, dire disgrace and severe retribution will be meted 
out at the hands of God ; but that it is not the place of man 
to interfere with his proceedings. Now such ^ sense of re- 
sponsibility to God will have great efiect in the case of a Chief 
whose personal character is deepljr religions. But such an 
idea is not without its d&ngers. In a, Native State it is 
commonly believed by the people that a Chief possesses divine 
rights and that there is no limit to the power he wields over 
his subjects ; so that he ia at liberty to show favour or dis- 
favoar to any one under his rule, as fancy dictates, and no one 
can rightly gainsay his will or disobey hia commands. But 
patriarchal theories of unlimited power such as this can 
be tolerated only so long ns the structnre of swiety remains 
simple and semi-civilized. 

The people of the Native States are growing gradually more 
civilized and less ignorant. Likewise the Chiefs are becoming 
day by day more enlightened, although this eiilightenmHit 
has nnt spread to such an extent as might have been hoped, 
The continuance of follies and extravagancies which hare 
characterized the semi-civilized condifjon of the people mnsta^ 
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ta oacoiiraged in these days — tie people rmist lie ruled in.! 
Accordance with the principles ol modern ciyilization. It isj 
nniTersaUy admitted that a large proportitm ot the evils am^J 
dsngerE inuidentol to monarchical Goremiiient. such as thai 
whiuh exists in the Native States anxes from the desire a Ohiel 
too often entertains to promote his own selfish objects altogethef 
dUregardftil of the interests of bi» subjects. Looking back id! 
the Hinda and MuhamniBdan lawg laid down for regulatdngj 
the conduct of monaTcbs or rulers, one finds that thoy take tf ' 
B&Tue view as that of modem political science, and that a ruler 
enjoined to exercise only such power as is consistent wit^l 
attaining the legitimate ends of government — the well-being ofB 
tbose whom he rules. He cannot rightfidly assume to himsein 
aa endless variety of arbitrary and unjust privUeges, wbiclm 
'benefit him at tlie expense of his people, which tend to undoly* 
exalt him above others, and which merely gratify his only 
whims and fancies to the great disadvantage of the oommnnitfj 
As an illustration the views of early Hindu and Muhanimadu 
IWsUturs may be quoted here. The great Hindu law-givra 
luan, says : — 

Let the King prepare a ju9t compenantion for the good, and 
« jast panishmenC for the baii. Tlie rule of atriat justiOB let h: 



% Holy SagBf consider as a St ilispenaer of criminal juatii 
that Ud^ who invariably speaks trctti, who duly considers all 
who nnderstiinds tlie sacrctl boolts, who knows Che diatinctiona 
virtao, pleaauio and richea. 

• 3. Booh a kinff, if he justly infliut legal puniahmont, greatly 
increases those three mcana of haiipineas, but panishmcnt itseU shall 
dottre; a king who is crafty, voluptuous and wrathful. 

4. By a king wholly pure, faithful to his promiae, observant of 
the scriptures, with good assiatanta, and aoutkd imderaUDding, maj 
ptmUirocDt be justly indicted. 

5, A kin^ \s created as the protector of all those classes and: 
otden who first to the luat discharge their ooTeral duties. 

G. From those who know the three Vedas iet him loara the 
trt|itc doutrioG comprised in them, togethcT with the primeval science 
«t criminal justioo and aound policy, the ajatom of logic and meta- 
phyaical and sublime theological tmth ; from the people he must 
B the theory of agriculture, coniuierce and other practical 
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7. Day and night he miwt Btrennously cierl himaelf b 
complete victory over his organi ; aince the kiog alone, wboae organs 
■B completely Bubduod, ciin keep his people firm to liis doly. 

With extreme cure let him shun eigliteen vices, ten proceed- 
Vtng from love of pleasure, eight spcingiag from wrath, ami nil ending 
rin miBery. 

Such a king aildjcted to vJcca arising from tove of pleasure, 
t lose both his wealth and bis virtue ; and addicted U> vioea 
■rising from anger, he may lose even hU life from the public rusent- 

Hunting, g»ming, sleeping by day, censoiing rivals, execas 

sn, intoxication, singing, instrumental music, dancing, and 

I travel are the ten-fold set of vices, produced by love of 

Tale-bearing, violence, insidious wounding, envy, detrac- 
tion, anjust, seizure of property, reviling and open assault, are in like- 
nianaet the eight-fold set of vices to which anger gives birth, 

12, A selfish inelinotion whiuh all wise men know to be the toot 
of those two sets, let him suppress vrlth diligence, both sets of vices 
are constantly produced by it, 

13. Drinking, dice, women and hunting let him consider bb the 
, lour most pcmicioiu in the set which love of pleasore oecaaioiu. 

Battery, defamation, and injury to property let him always 
I Consider as the three most heinona in the set, which oruiefl from wrath. 
And in this seven-fold assemblage of vices too frequently 
■ prevailing in all kingdoms let on enlightened prince cunsidep the 
J first, and so forth in order as the most abominable in each set, 

IB. On a comparison between death and vice, the learned pr* 
Bounced viee, the more dreofiful ginoe, after death a vicious man 
o regionii lower and lower, while a man free from vice, reaches. 



Even an act easy in itself is hard sometimes to be performed 
El>y a single man, especially if he have no n-ssiatant near ; how much. 
■ harder must it be to prepare alone the business of a kingdom with 
^^great revenues. 

IB. Having osceriafdCd the several opinions of his counsellors 

K ^jwt, and then coUoctiTely, let him do what is most beneficial 

: bjm in public affairs. 

19. He roust likewise appoint other ofBuors, men of integrity, well 
med, steady, habituated to gain wealth by ho:iourable mi.ans 

d tried by eiporience. • 



RAs many otScurs &b tlie dao performance of his baeim 
1, not slothful men, but active, able and instructed, 

) tmd DO more let bim appoint. 

' Taming to Mnhammadan lore on the Bnbjet^, I next citfl 

I " Ranjeet, or The Art of Governing a State from Ayeeu 
Akbary," compiled by tlie great and learned Mnhamtoadan 
jurist and minister, Abo] Fawil, who flourished in the golden 

; days of Akbar the Great, 

It ia incumbent on a monarch (ruler) to itivest himself of avarice 

I ADdanger, b; following the connseUoEwisilom, anil not (o debase bim- 
aelt bytho coraraissit-n of anj of the eight crimea aboTeraentioned, 
U he unfortunately suffers injury from others, it behoTea bim to be 
moderate in his resentments, It is bis indispensable duty to feat 
Ood, to be just and merciful himself, and to cscite the like disposition 
in others; to pay particular respect to men of exalted rant, and; 
behave with kindness and condesceneion towards his nubjeets of 
description. He should be arobitiona and protect his subjeats froi 
the oppressions of his officers, from robbers and other evil-doera 
proportioning the punishment to tlie offence. In everything 
coneema himself, he should be patient and forgiving of injnrielt] 
For his intelligencers, he must make choice of men of wisdom 
Inl^rily. No enemy is so insignilic&nt as to be beneath his notic 
and, therefore, he ought to be ever on his guard. Neither 
be vain of his own wealth or power. 

A wise prince will banish from his Court all corrupt and desij 
lag SHsn. If the king bath not sufficient ability of mind, or 
ol constitution to execute all public afiairs himself, he must scai 
for a man of csemplary piety ami approved integrity, and who 
Ibeao valuable qualities adds exporienee, and activity 
Him he must consult on all occasions with implicit confidenOe 
Intmst with the executive power. In affau-s of moment, it is 
Bdviaable to consult with many, because to be qiialilied to | 
ailvicc on such occasions, requires fidelity, liberality of ecnCimenta, 
valour and circumspection, qualities that are seldom found united 
in one person. Some ancient monnrohs, indeed, made it a rule 
conrak men of a contrary description, ami to act diametrically 
OPIMMiU to their advice. Bnt they were freciuently deceived by 
methoil ; because it is dllBcult to erase from the miml the bad 
B wliich are receiveil from timid or crafty counsels, ignori 
They fonnd it the safest way to join with the Prii 
and experience*! men, and to require each 
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' bit opinioa in wtiting to be separately cBnraaacd mil 

d apon. A prince morcnrra' reqaires a, leamed Bslmluger and 

il physician. A wise king seleeta his frieluis with judgnent. 

e quotations &re full of sound ad\~iee and good principlea 

bich should be observed by a CLief in Bjjninistaia^ big Slate. 

t will be seen that both Mann and Al>nl Fazal strongly nrged 

I advisabilitj of appointing wise, ^le, eiperiraioed and 

maaentions councillors both to assist a Chirf in the per- 

■f bis duties and to givu him adrioe in matteM oE 

Therefore, it will be quite in aocordance irith the 

Bpta of the ancient juristE as well as with the policy of 

9ent time to form a body of couneillors — as is being 

1 some States, — to assist a Chief in administeing hia 

A council of administration should be orjranized wife 

I Chief himself as the President, and the Deu-nn and the 

Hber heads of the diSewnt departments as the Hiembers. In 

as way the woit entailed on the Ruler will be grestly 

eiUtated anS simplified, and the administration will be pl&ced 

I B better and sounder foundation. With the aasisttmoe 

( the members of the council, the Chief wiD be better qnalificd 

regulate administratire matters ooUDected with the condition 

5 jieople, to guard and guide their oommeroe, mann- 

■e and physical and intdleetnal development, and in short 

lly advance their condition in all respecta. Some 

fi have already formed such councils, and it may be hiq>ed 

" e fHinciple, will be extended generally to large and gmall 

IS alike as far as possible. It must ever be the first ^m 

f to do his duty in the position tii which he has been 

i and thna to earn for himself, tlie love, gratitude and 

isaing of his people, and by doing so he wiU earn the respect 

" B Paramoont Power. 
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Xt mwd uirt lie remarked that a Chiefs jirinolpal dn^ ie te 1 
tutonffit hiiuHell is the AdmiuiEtrutiim <i( hit- State and. 
Mdvmiciag tht wnllure d! hie )ifiijile iiy wise ailininiKtra,l;iin^ J 
ia±mducm£! undi oBetnl und HfinffiBftrr relonnR as luoy ur 
to'^ial end. In all tlie SoTPreigo S'ative States m itie BombiMj 
Prmidenc^, nbether htrixf or sniall, there ore l^e faDnnltii 
de^rtminrte : — 
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EiLWHitive. 


7. MedioBl. 


« 


Epvennp. 


K Sanitarr. 


2 


Jodickl. 


9. Al&ftri. 


4 


Pnblic Wra-ke. 


It), Onstoms. 


J, 


EducKtloml. 


11. Pohoe. 


r, 


Sxirvq*. 


12, Mnitarr. 



In einui^ viiry fevt Btatee there ie akn a Fore^^t dqiartmeiA;, J 
Bcnue retnnrke amy he made ajum tliL- work of each of i^ieaft J 
doputnientE. 

I. — ^Ihe EsacrTT^-E I>Ei'AitTincKT. 
Ak til llie extfontivti jiirwa'. it it Btjoly THHted in tiie Cbitf J 
wliK dchoruti-e a jiut of it tu bis Ppitbti Kod other offioeic a^ M 
pfiHitiid In' iiim. Till' Chief more or Ihbe exerciser sapra-nHOb' J 
Kti iMrd-Aiid^inKt niW are laid down as to the eeleebicm of atj 
DawaD, Inr a Chief liaa a right to eeleot any otie he llkee 'te ti 
fate Ihiwuij uudiT tomial saBPtiira of the IiicbI Goveniinoiil. . 
fieTmim cumpeteiit tn conduct tlie ImBmeHH of 'the Bticte it d 
-fljnt ir ri'quin-d. Fiimierlv the Prime MiiiirterBliili wne-niiIW"J 
1 ' ■ ■ ■ 1 1 luTT, The non ni a Ilewau waB repnrded Bf -f 

.'I'HHor t<i his father. Intnoiu'W (if rdcL a cdrIcoi- J 
iiie ndvoiituget; hat more diBadrunlaces can s( 
srimr Htoti's. Wlieu the Prime MiniEtttralui> « 
' I'Hice deeciui'l wa^ loiiked tr>. Tather tliBS rai^fl 
n thv part of the Di-wan. In coomqnonoe a 
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petent moa were not generally epeakiiig Geoured. 
to the Gystem of hereditary Eerviue, a Chief was bound 
by the strong ties of custom Rnd practice to recognize the 
hereditary claims of succeeding to the Dewsnship. He had 
to connive at any faolt or shortcoming on the part of his 
miniEter in recognition of eminent and loyal services rendered 
by the ancestors of the Denan who, as if bj a sort of 
Tescriptive right, retained possession of the ofHce for life, 
lucb a custom though in accordance with Indian tradition and 
itimeut, is not one to be commended from the point of 
view of the welfare of the State. It must be admitted that 
bettor qualified men are employed now as Uen-ans than 
formerly. However, the number of persons of high culture, 
enlightenment and experience amongst these Prime Miuifitars 
fiumot be said to be numerous. An officer conversant with 
jthe routine work of the Revenue department is marked out as 
proper persou for conducting the business of a State. Men 
the subordinate revenue service are engaged, aud some- 
times from the ranks of the subordinate Judges or deputy 
Golleotors in the British Service. Frequently, also pensioned 
servants of Government are employed. While admitting 
that some of the pensioned ofiicers are quite competent to fiU 
high positions of trust and responsibility and fit to work as hard 
KB before, the majority of tltem are likely to be unsuitad to tbe 
positions to whieh they are called, because of their old age and 
inability to stand the straiu of hard work. However very few 
from amongst the pensioned officers are now employed in tlie 
Ifative StBt« Service, save in exceptional oases. 

The practice of appointing meu from the subordinate 
revenue service to the Dewanships must be done away with 
aa harmful to the interests of tho States. Many of the 
mamlafdora and head clerks have risen from the posts of 
clerks, receiving salaries of Rs. 15 per month. Their education 
has been meagre. They have worked up to the top of the 
ladder through their own reBourcefnlneBS and they are likely to 
depend upon the favonrs of their snpenor officers, whose dis- 
pleasure is looked upon as their ruin. Such a person when put 
in authority over others, is disposed to have his own way and 
the only thing he keeps in view is the favour of his Sovereign, 
A weak-minded Chief in such a case is likely to become a men 
tool in the hands of the Bewan. This proves entirely prejudicial 
tbe interests of the people. A Dcwan must be a mm 
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m liigh oultare, enlightefiment, experienee, and of snob 
flxemplHry character as to exert a. good influence orer his 
sovereign. It ie his duty to criticize the acts of other ofiicers, 
mlch their conduct, see that jui^tice is done to rich and poor 
mlike, that order prevails in the State ; that the fanner peace- 
ahlj enjoys the fniits of his laljonr and the trader the profit 
of bis calliag; that roads are constnicted and conimanications 
facilitated ; that education is encouraged along all lines 
ihronghont the length and breadtli of the State ; and that 
Dnmsion is made for the relief of tlie sick poor. Besides this 
be must havo a keen judgment in order to devise a remedy 
for what is amiss ; and a strong hand to apply it. He must 
poaeesB qualities Trhich are the cbaracteristica of a statesman, 
Bunely, firmness, vigilance, justice, moderation, mercy and 
dignity. 

A few instances of men who have filled and are filling 
such positions with credit may be given. The State of 
Baroda some years back secured the services of the late Rajah 
Sir T. Mahadeo Rao, K.C.S.I., bs Prime Minister, a man of 
high culture and enlightenment and a statesman of great 
ability and a good thinker besides. The Hon'ble Dewaii liaha- 
diir Kani Sliahabuddin, CLE., who sucouedod the late fiajah 
Sir T. Mahadeo Rao, proved himself to be a man of aduiniij- 
Irative capacities, tact, honesty and talents. The Kaiii Sahib 
is a man of enlightenment and liberal education. He was a 
Diember of the Legislative Council of His Exoelleney the 
Gorenior of Bombay. Dewan Bahadur Manibhai Jasbhai 
eiiooeeded him and filled the office with ability. It may be 
iwid that Dewan Bahadur Shrinivasrao Ayanger, the Prime 
Minister, who has had a distinguished career nnder tlie 
Britiab Government, is well maintaining tlie high reputation 
fralned by hia predecessors. The Wa^ieer Bhahuadinbhai, 
CLE., Hadar-iil-Madan of Junaghad, is a person of great 

S Tactical talents and ability. ThiB ifl the more noteworthy since 
* baK not received any English education at all. The late Rao 
Baliadnr Uaridas Viharidas Uesai, Dewan of Junaghad and a 
member of an ancient Patiilar family of Nariad, was a man of 
independence, tact, indefatigable energy and courage, and 
faithfully and creditably served the State during the tenure 
of his office. Mr. Haridas was an able administrator and had 
the good of bis Sovereign and the ryots deeply at heart. He 
waa succeeded by his elder brother, the Ilon'ble Sardar Rao 
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iftdnr fieolmrdas Viharidns Dcsai. a FomicT member of the 
i^islative Cnmicil. Rao Bahadur Vithaldas Samaldas of 
Ihiiwnagar, is »n administrator of ability and tact. Khan 
Bahadar Beaonji Merwanji, Dewan ol Goudal, can be s\g- 
nahzed as a person highly talented, practical, educated, enerf^tiO' 
and [lersevering and as a man nf integrity of purpose. 

The late Maharajah "f Jodhpnr entrusted the portfolio of 
Stat« to his second hrother, Maharajah Sir FratabBhingji, 
'■C.I.E,, who haa been oarrjiiig on the duties of Prime Minia- 
with groat tact, ability and credit. He is an Honorary 
Jonel in the British Army, an excellent sportamaa and' 
inch a soldier. Kumar Shree Harhamji, younger brother 
the Chief of Morvi, a member of the Foreign Service under 
ntish Rovernment. has been appointed the Prime Minister 
of Bliaratpur. The Kumar is highly talented and his adminis-- 
tration is charaoterined by reEorm, order, justice and progress. 
The advisabihty of thus employing the youths of high famihes 
^^nnot be too strongly urged, for it is clear that having been, 
inght up in Native States from their infancy they ara in a 
itter position than outsidera to understand the needs of the 
_ lople. Their interests being identical to those of the other 
'■snbjects of the State, they will be more ready to act with 
moderation, fairness and sympathy, and to show every con- 
sideration to those whom they mie. 

It is sometimes said that small States cannot aiford to 
employ highly paid Dewans, But when the interests of the 
Stat« and the Chief are kept in view it is clear that unless high 
salaries are offered good and conificteut Dewans will not bo 
seoored. A fair amotint of liberality in this respect will go a 
great way to benefit the States for better persons will be 
engaged in proportion to the salaries. The Chiefs too will be 
more benefited by their advioc and help. Nothing will deter 
such DeWans from fearlessly discharging their duties, keepinj^ 
the welfare of the Chief and the States in view. They will 
not stoop to be subservient to the wishes of their Sovereign 
but will offer advice and express views, with straightforward 
^nkness. 
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In tlie Revenue Deportment officers are nppoiuted by tho 
f to carry on the administration. In some States thrf 
me officers receive only small salaries, and in consoquenc* 



(fSftl men are not secured. The system of farming 
Mrenuw in tiind is becoming an institution of tiie [ 
■IdiORgh in some States it is still pre raleat. Every'eSc 
fitiotild be made to da away with ikia mode of collecting 
revenues which throws many temptations in the way of 
the revenne officers. !Not only for the purpose of remov- 
ing snch temptations but also for facilitating tbb' col- 
lection of revenues, the system of raising the 
specie, and not in kind should be adopted . Well paid offici 
ninst he employed in this deptirtuient if properly qnalifif 
men are to be obtained. 
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well-known tliut the judicial department i 



It is well-known tliut the judicial department in a Watiti 
State is not bo veil organiEed as its counterpart in 
British dominions. In some States qualified, experienced anij, 
trained men are not employed. Persons are appointed as 
Judges and Magistrates not on accomit of their qnalificatjon 
lint simply bei'anse the Chief ao decrees. Small stipends" 
lire also an obstacle in the way of Siecuring good officewf 
I'lie judicial department is, it need hardly be said, 
principal and most important divisions of the machinery 
Gm-emmeat. It rei]ulre9 to be administered with 
pfficienoy, wisdom, foresight, and con?ciontiou8ness. An; 
l(sw in this branch of the administration wiU contribnl 
much towards the subversion of the State and seriouBly affect 
the material welfare of the people. Dissatisfaction will 
{irevail and evils of many kinds will crop up. In some States 
the civil and criminal returns are not so many as to reqatra 
tlie services of separate judicial ofiioers. Therefore, these 
fanctions are delegated to other officers aa for instance the 
revenne officer. Another reason given for the amalgamation 
o( the two fnnetions, is the inability of a State to employ a 
Mtp&ratc jndicial officer. Bnt, however that may lie, it is quite 
necMsary in the interests of justice and efficient administra- 
tion to separate the two functionB, and to employ men of legal 
ijnalifications and exi>erience, many of whom can bo found 
prMTtising in the Alofussil Courts. In every State, small 
well as large, the civil and criminal returns seem in my v 
sufficient to require separate officers for their dispOMl f 
qualified men are to be found only in a few States, holding 
highest judicial appointments. For instance, in Hhownagi 
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Mr. .). J, Gazder, M.A., Bairisto-at-Law, a member o 
BnnbBj' Bar, is entrusted with the judicial portfolio. 
Rat« i8 to be edngratiilatcd npon having engaged the »~ 
oF this able, learned and opright officer. 

The services of following officers froro the anbordinate 
judicial Beirice have been lent to the States named, Mr, 
Gulabdas ia the Chief Jndge and Judicial Councillor to 
•lun^Iiad. The State must have been much benefited liy the 
experience and learning of such an officer. Mr. Gbalabhai ie 
the Chief Judge of Bhovmagar ; and Mr. Chimanlal ia tlie 
Chief Judge of Torebundar. In the SUte of Baroda tlie 
judicial department is well organized and competent men obtain 
jwdicial appoiutmcnta. Men of learning and ability are to be 
found on the High Conrt Bench at Baroda. Bao Bahadur 
Ambolal Shakarlal Ajatar, the Chief Justice, ie a man of 
sound legal training and learning. Since his nomination to a 
memberalup of the State Council, Mr. Abbas Tyabji, a member 
of the Bombay Bar, has been officiating as the Chief Jnetice. 
Mr. G, B. Kothari is also une oE the Jndges of the High 
Court. I may mention here that Hyderabad has a well- 
constituted High Court and the Judges are said to be a good 
l^^set of men. But it is in Mysore that one finds the judicial 
^^^Egervice best organised and officered by handsomely paid men. 
^^Kk IB to the credit of the Council of Begmcy that the services 
^^^m the Hon'ble Mr, Justice Beat, who retired from the British 
^^^^SOTvice some time ago, are retained to fill tlie office of the 
' Chief Justice of the State. Notlong ago the law's delays were 

almost intermiuabte in Native States ; snitors were detained tor 
years together before tliey could get a hearing. The claims 
of some suitors litigating in the Courts of several Native 
States were not investigated for a period of ten or twenty 
years after the plaints were filed. Some of the suitors had 
to actually settle do-™ at the capitals of the States, for the 
purpose of attending the Court in the hope of tlielr cases 
being called on for hearing. But their turn never came 
although one or two generations passed away. Others 
ftsMgned their claims to those willing to take them on 
payment of one-fourth of the capitalized value of the plaint 
and wisely retired to their native country, to turn to less hope- 
less pursuits. A remedy for the condition of things WM 
■ deemed necessary by the British Government and the Bajia- 
lani Court was established at Uajkote for investigating 
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■fliB cases of the Girasiaa and Bliayata liaruig claims against 
tlieir respective Statues. Tlie Court is presided over by a 
luilltary political officer assisted by two assessors. Tho result 
is that justice is meted ont to the suitor far less tardily than 
formerly. 

Bat the desirability of making the Rajisthant Court, snb- 
otdioate to the High Court of Bombay, cannot bo overlooked 
in the interest of impartial justice and equity. The military 
officer placed in charge o( the Rajisthaul Conrt usually possesses 
no legal training. It is often found that the cases are not so 
well studied as they would be by men of legal experience, 
knowledge and acumen. Therefore, it is hoped that the Eajis- 
thani Court will be either abohshed since the suitors can very 
weU pursue their claims in the Court of the judicial assistant 
to the Political Agent, a better constituted tribunal, orthat it 
hf made subordinate to the High Court of Bombay. As 
mentioned in one of the previous chapters a Chief has to 
dispose of the appeal cases himself for his Court is de faeto 
aa well as <le jure the hi^^hest appellate authority in the Btat 
In the matter of capital punishueuts and also iu some bij 
civil and criminal cases, a petition of revision can be addrest 
to the Bombay Government. The Political Agent and 
Government do not interfere with the decision of a CI 
nnless gross injustice is proved to have been done to 
ap|iellant. 

IV.— PouL[(j Works. 

Public works were unknown to the Native States beyonji 
Uw linking of wells and tjie building of inns bere and tber^ 
until the British Government led the way and its oEficarf 
enggested to the Chiefs the inestimable advantages of sua 
works of utility. In many States neither decent pubffl 

buildings nor properly-made roads were in existence. It i| 

no exaggeration to say that many Chiefs in the old days wero 
ot opijiion and more so their advisers that money spent on pub- 
lic works vrB» wasted. They, therefore, refrained from devoting 
any portion of the revenues towards the construction of works 
of public utility. The palaces were in a dilapidated con- 
dition and even now some of them can be so described. With 
dw spread of enlightenment many Chiefs have realized the 
benefits of constructing roads, railways and other pnblio 
works; to facilitate communicationa and to encourage commerce. 
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Un tlieprovi&oe of Kathiairar, the States of Bliownagar, 
Gondal, Poreliundar aud Vnkaneer liave opened railways of 
teeir own. TIio Gaikwar oF Bamda liaa also several railwa; 
branch lines mnning through liis territories, having invested 
ni less than a crore of rupees on the very laudable object. 
The example thns set is one which may be followed with great 
advantage by other native rulers. 

V, — EnucATio^i. 
The maintenance and develoiraient of the intellectoj 
V-ierests of the people must be more encijuraged than they B 
been hitherto, by means of national schools and Gchoc4^i0 
science and art. The latter institutions cannot be establiehei 
in all States because many principalities which yield only a 
email revenue are unable to maintain them. But surely it is 
not beyond the financial power of any State, however small, to 
support decent and ivell-conducted schools to impart primary 
ednoation to the peasantry, Altliongh maiiy States have 
already founded such schools, no deep general interest is takea 
in enconraging primary education. It is needless to say that 
this great canse can only be promoted by sustained effort on 
the part of the rulers. Those large States which can afford to 
support schools for imparting technical ednoation, such aB that 
which exists in Baroda, must not delay in starting them. The 
advantages of such institutions could easily be extended to 
the ryots of small surrounding states without inconvenience 
and great expense. 

The State of Bhownagar, under the patronage of the late 
Maharajah Takbatshingji, founded a (^oUe^enamedafterhis Iat« 
Minister, Bewaa Samaldas, C.l.E. This institution extends 
iti benefits to all the subjects of Bhownagar and also the 
people of surroundmg States. 

The Girasia College has been recently opened at Gondal, and 
it is sincerely hoped that, under the auspices of the enlightened 
and learned ruler of the State, the Girasias will avail tham- 
selves of the opportunities it offers and that the same class in 
otlier States will also take advantage of it. In tho Junaghad 
State a Muhanmiadan College, named after the present 
Wazeer Bhahuddinbhai, has been founded and imparts 
education to many Maliamnaadan and Hinda youths. The 
■-e of Havanagar is also to be commended tor the eSorta 
e to promote the intellectoal interests of the people. 



1 it 19 in Baroda that progress Las been most marked. 
Its many educational institutions extend their benefits, not 
OlJj to the subjects of the Gaikwar but alao to the people of 
neighbooriug principalities. Indeed, things are so for ad- 
TUCdd that the State enjoys wliat is for India the unique 
experience of haring a compulsory system of education, which 
hsB been put into practice on a comparatively small scale 
wiUi mncfa greater soocess and much less friction than might 
hare been supposed. Those small States, that cannot afford 
to keep up educational establishments on a large scale, should 
estAblish schools for primary education and found echolor- 
ehips to be awarded by competition, to those desirous of 
prosecuting their studies with a view to receive higbi 
education at institutions in some other States or British 
territories. The diffusion of primary education will work 
■ ^reat change in the condition of tlie masses. There 
Ui^ body of men still to be found in the Native States 
arr etaiuich advocates of ignorance ; such being the 
plan proposed for diffusing education amongst the 
effecting salutary reforms, is dreaded by them as a dangerous 
project calculated to work mischief rather thon benefit. Thej 
regard the diffusion of knowledge as likely to afford au oppori- 
tonity t« the middle and lower classes of people to lift them- 
fldvea above their proper sphere and to break down the barriei " 
of the social order. No enlightened ruler, however, will shara\ 
these crude and selfish notions. It is one of the first duties 
vf a Chief to provide for the education of his subjects with as 
tnocb care, foresight and anxiety as he would the eduoation 
of hia own children, for he is looked npon and treated by his 
people with filial affection, respect and obedience. It is both 
niilair and ungrateful on tlie part of a ruler to neglect this 
duty for the revenues of the State are raised by the labour and 
skill of the people. The ruler is, therefore, in duty bonnd, to 
denote a portion of the revenue to promote the inteUeotnal 
ttui moiftl education of bi» raiyats by whose industry it iS' 
mbed. 

VI. — SuavBY Ubfartmbm 

This department was lery imperfect m its working b 
lore the British took possessmii ot India There were i 
roape kept I'or the purpoae of d<^fining tne boundaries of thq 
fields, in the possession of diffLniit landholders. HeuoQ 
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there was considerable difficulty in deciding disputed points i 
of agrarian ownership, and grave discontent natiirallj arose. 
The Native States have now improved their survey departanentj 
{xduoning it nJth modifications npon the KngliBh Sjn' 
and by its agency bringing order and method out of cha 



VII, — Medical Department. 
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K^leot to maintain an efficient medical ndministran^ 
characterised indigenous rale generally in the past, and it ia 
tlirough the advice of the British Government that Native 
States have organiiied this department, and realising its benefits 
now maintain good, though not always adequate, staSa to give 
relief to the sick and the poor. In olden days Vaids were en- 
gaged in many States exclusively as physicians in ordinary to 
the Chiefs. Some of them were men of great skill and experience 
qualified for their work. The raiyats had to &id their 
own Vaids, the Statea considering it no part of their duty to 
BQpply or organize medical relief for the people. As a natural 
consequence of leaving things to take their chance, ill-qnalified 
quacks opened dispensaries. Many people lost their lives 
through unskilful treatment, while others lingered on in. 
disease and pain which would have been cured had they been 
attended by more qualified men. The quacks somotimes from 
mercenary motives purposely prolonged the illness of their 
patients. Ko rash and negligent treatment on the part of snch 
quacks was taken notice of, as is the case with unqualified 
practitioners under the enlightened nde of the British. The 
Vaids still hold the field except in a few Spates, But they are 
being replaced by more qualified men, graduates of medicine 
and surgery either of the Grant Medical College in Bombay, 
or of Medical Colleges in Europe. The State of Baroda is 
to be specially congratulated upon its large medical establish- 
ments being conducted by highly qualified and experienced 
medical men. 

To the credit of the Eukr of Gondal an efficient and 
adequate medical department is also maintained in his Stat«. 
His Highness is himself a graduate in medicine of the Edin- 
burgh University. Great interest is taken in the patients 
who are kept, fed and treated at the wards, both by the 
Thakore and Ranee, who make a point of visiting them daily. 
In Bhavnagar the hospital is a structure of considerable 

^bttectural merit. 
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The pcjnipment of travelling dispeasariea to afford relirf I 
ti> the pi>or inbubibint^ of those villages in the Native States, J 
which are situatcil at a great distance from the eapitak, 
carried imt, would be a great boon conforrtid oh the people'! 
who are generally imsble to bear the esi>enBe and trouble | 
iiivoli'ed in a \-isit to far off cities. 

VIII— Sanitary. 
In regard to the sanitary department, a great deal can 
tie said. Many States have not even up till now realized the 
inestimable beuefits of hygiene in promoting the general health 
of the people. Soms States I have visited aeem to utterly 
neglect this important matter. The streets and houses reek J 
witli filttt and rubbish. The people are not at all careful about i 
the preaen-ation of dpauliiieaa, aad the State takes no pains 1 
tn t^noh them, or t-) take measurea to remove the dirt fromr ] 
thiur midst. In several States Tsunicipalities are established, i 
bnt^ieir administration i.s so bad that, so far as sanitation | 
is ccnuemed, tbey might as well be nou-cxisteut. 

IX.— AllKAEl. 

In some States a large portion of the revenue is roised .^ 
through ahkari. Toddy (jnice tapped from toddy tree) i 

, thr staple lieverage and io mostly consumed by the ryota, 1 
Contraets for it sale are given to the highest bidder. Some- [ 

< titnns tlte duties on this drink press heavily upon the people. 
T«>ddly contains some nourishment and is said to be not aa j 
tnjitnoiis to health as country liquor and spirits &w. The f 
lowar classes of people, s[)eeially the Hindus, wJio do manual 
laltOUT, consume it in large quantities as an antidote to 
fatigae. 

X.— Oi'iDM AND Customs. 
Ciiiitonis and other duties are levied on opium, bhang. 
(^pven leaves) and other commodities. 

Opium is used tn large quantities, specially in the province 
of Kathiawar. It is said that many people sprung from 
wariike races take opium to curb their passions. How far 
tlua is true is difficult to say ; but one tiling is certain that 
0» habit of taking opium grows on one and makes him 
Y«tir dull, as can lie seen from the cases of many opium- 
i-aU.-r». Ittiaug, green -water, is taken by many, specially 






P KRceticB, for it enables them in concentrate their minds. Many 
1 jewellers, nntil they take bhang, regard themselves as unoble 
P to examioc a diamond or any otlier pretions Etonc. But 
I persons ad<licted to its nse look vei^ seedy. Ganja is smoked 
[ like tobacco, and those who are addicted to its use look quite 
I bratalised. 

Chandul, opium smoked in pipes, has a similar effa-t. 
The older the pipe in which chandiU is smoked, the more 
lAsteFal it is enppnsed to be. It is very desirable to disconrage 
people from getting addicted to intoxicating liquors or narco- 
tics with a view to make them cultivate habits of temperanoe. 
L.The temperance movement is really a boon to mankind, twd it 
Wis to be earnestly hoped tliat all Chiefe will devise means to 
K'diBconrage intemperance in tlieir States. Women, with the 
exertion of those who belong to the lower classes among the 
[.■Hindus, are forttmately quite free from this i-tce. 

The majority of States liave effected a salntorj- reform in 
I TfiBpect to customs and other duties. In some States not 
I many years ago, duties were levied even on cooking utensils; 
L as for instance, a person who gave a caste dinner, had to give 
I « certain tax on the cooking utensils. The octroi duties t 
r levied to raise the revenues, but such taxes are calcula^' 
T "defeat the objects of free-trade. 



XI, — Police. 
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The police department is the least satisfactory feature a 
^■dminiBtratJon in N'ative States. The police are neither tnlid- 
Btrictly supervised. Any person is believed to he 
p capable of discharging the duties of a poljca-nlficer. There are, 
'" 's true, a few States where this department is well-organized, 
but this is invariably due to the assistance of well-trmned 
officers whose services are lent by the British Government. 
When States laying claim to be called well-administered fail to 
maintain well organized police departments, it is enay to im- 
agine how lax other States are in tins particular. The police 
are a terror to the poeple, and the police-officer is to them the 
very incarnation of atrocious wickedness and dishonesty. 

A police-officer coming in daily contact with the people is 

thoroughly acquainted with their habits and ways and acta 

accordingly. The ryots are semi-civilized, and their fear of the 

police renders them obedient and quiet ; and hence the ofScer? 

I cany matters very much their own woy. In Baroda capable 
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^jc'slloe-officers are now employed, and it b one of the very fe^ 
States where the department is well organiaed. 

Tlie empliivuieEit of Bhayats, Girasbs, and i 
Patidars, and ParsiH belonging to good families, in the police" 
department aa officers irill do mnch to iuiprovc the soivice. 
licing part and [laruel of the S'ative States, these men are lean 
prone to abttse any power placed in their hauds ; 
ooutrary, having mueli consideration for t!ie jifople, will trea 
thiAii with kindness and fairness. 

XII.— MlLlTillV. 

With the exoeptjon of a very lew of the large principalities 
jione of the Native States have any weU-organiaed military 
<Iepartnieiits. Even the large States until lately had not a 
furce iif well-trained, disciplined and eqnipped soldiers. The 
aniall principalities have oidy lilipntiaii armies. The force 
is formed of a handfid of the followers of a Chief, to whom 
4*niu(ftinies are added some of his Bhayats and GirasiaB. 
There is no n^ulav cavalry or infantry, neither are tho'J 
followers of the Chief trained and diseijjlined. It hun 
been a praetiee in almost all the Native States to employ 3 
Arabs, They are told off for the dnty of nionuting guarf. 
At the palace and the treasury. It must be aduiitted that 
(ticy are found more serviceable, faithful and obedient than 
other persons. They have their own pisiuliarities however, 
Tn wear a uuiform is regarded by them as derogatory and 
«s mlueing theoi to the level of those who are not bom "i 
soldiers. Therefore, they wear their own national dresH. j 
The sowars (troopers) and the piadas (foot-soldiers) are so, ^ 
badly paid tliat to maintain and dress themselves deoentJy aa.*m 
their small salaries is beyond tlieir means. Even if tUtejj 
are K'V*'" uniforins to wear, they cannot suppiirt tlicmselvW.I 
and their families on such small salaries. 

It would be far better under the circumstances to maiutiua 
lialf the number of solcUers well paid and disci]>lined than 
to impiiort a larger number insufficiently paid nnd shabbily 
4re8Bed. Thereby the 'army' of many Cliiefs would bo 
saved the ridicule not unnaturally heaped upon it, owing to 
the soldiers, either horse or foot, not being ])rovided with a 
doceat nnifonn, hut wearing any sort of dress they choose. 
It in also very common to see a soldier put on his turban 
b&Unced on one side, and the more dexterity he shows in I 
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wcarJitg bia liood-dre^s thus tbe uore pliant lie U suppi 
lo lie. This brave soldier is termed a ' si'|ifaai. ' His sword 
buii;^int! on one sidi^ and m diij^i^er put on in front supported 
1)/ a plaid are never olennod, becati.se these being ttmes nf 
putice, he never makeit any use of them. His belt, irhich is 
made oF a piece of leather monnteil with brass buckles, looks 
a rentiir; old. He iieldoin puts nii bis hoota as the beat i^ 
quit^ unbearable. On the vrbolc be bears s strong resemblance 
til a scamuruw set to frighten tbe birdR awaj. But ia Rpite 
(■( all this lie phinies himself iipua being every inch a soli£er. 
At the slightest p^Jvooatiou he fires a volley of ear-<*plittinff 
abuse, and sometimes even draws his sword ; bnt in case 
anyone presents a IhiU front to him, the brave eephai's nerves 
ffet unstrung, and he disappears from tiie scene of disturbance, 
boitig fully oDusicotis that discretion is the better part of 
valour. Thia he does not witliont utterinj^ the threat, however, 
that had these been the times of old when to otTend sephais 
was a serious matter, he would have chopped olt his oppo- 
tnt'e head. Sometimes be has to attend on his Sovereign, and 
e is also occasionally employed on errands. He h&s seldom 
T never to drill and go on parade, the drill-master being oft«a 
jnspicuouB by his absence. This functionary is looked upon 
vith gratitude for his indulgence by the sephais. A shower o£ 
's poured ini him, and he is talked of as a man whos^ 
Rorefathers must have been very great men, for he knows their 
worth and does not trouble them as some upstarts of drill- 
masters do, sent as they are fi'om the British regiments ta 
drill the sephais. Such a drill-master has the inhumanity ol 
putting them to hard work hy drilling them three times a day, 
Sephais are after all sephais. Drilling and discipline are not 
necessary accomplishments oF those who are bom sephais. 
They are required to infusp a martial spirit in those wJlo 
. are not bom sephais. As matter;: stand, the seph^s practically 
kjbavc all their time to theutselves. The horse-soldiers are 
actly of the snmc stani|i as tbe font-soldiers. 
The sephais have their own officer, or, as he is termed, 
pfAfBiir." The Afsnr, who considers himself a thorough soldier 
a every respect, is in the habit of taking opium decoction three 
imes a day and treats his men to a decoction of tlie drug once 
I., day. Tlie sephais are very fond of the Afsars because of 
Ibeir generosity in treating them to opium decoction and 
If wcetmeats doily. It is no joke to think lightly of the Afsar 



*nff &h Hephais. They are all. to tell tlie tmth, only 
ueventeen degrees removeil, descended from some Hindu 
AIuhBuimwlan potantates whose names are uot known. Thei_ 
names are not given (of eonrse simply out of jealouHy) in thft 
" Times ot India Directory," and eannot be in any way traced 
in the 'ifficia! reconls. These omissions are explained by 
Mijing that they were great men and, therefore, cared not 
a fig for outward show. Public notice or honour was nothing 
to tliem ; every one knew them. This they say to their own. 
satisfaction and to those who arc persons of their type. 
They console themselves and Teel proud ot their lineage, 
«]tIiongh time, the universal anodyne, has soothed to sli 
the memory of their ancestors. 

Tbe Afsar and his sephais eaiinot forget the fat^t, or whi 
tiiey tliink to tie a fact, that they are nobly bom. 
family pride has its advantages, for it somstimes awab 
their soldierly spirit. Aftt-r dwelling at length on th 
j^eAlogy, the Afsar and his scphais take opium decoctii 
freely Xti diiwn all tlieir sorrows, to cheer up their depresi 
spirits, and to send tliera off to sleep to dream of the gloriona 
and gallant deeds of their aneest^irs. It requires all one's 
patience to rouse them ivhen in this heavy sleep. Even it 
4me were to blow a trumpet in their ears it would take 
preciMis long time to muse them from their sluggishnei 
It is nut to be Muderstnotl, however, that this descripti 
«|)p)ie8 to all the Afsars and soldiers. There are man] 
Rajpiltn and Miihaunnadans who are tit to render any servit 
which may call forth tlieir martial instancts and talents. 

The Slate of Baroda, for instance, has a large force, both" 
cBTulry and infantry, ivell disciplined, dressed and equipped, 
The States of Jnnaghad, Xavaiiagar and Bhavuagar main- 
tain a troop of laneers, one hundred and fifty each, for Im- 
perial Sorvicp, under the oouinmn.l of the aide British officer. 
Captain Fiirbos. TJie State of Gondal has a fine troop of 
body-guards. 

Havin(* yiven a short ri'view of the different depart-: 
tneiitH in a Native State, I will offer a few siiggestions fur the, 
coiuideratiun of the Chiefs : — 

1. There are a very few Chiefs who have roaliKod tlifrj 
iaeaWIable benefit of personally acquainting themselves with" 
tfaa eonditixn of their people. The Rnlers ot large Statca'' 
aa Foll as §mall cannot do betti'r than t;o on tour, say e\i'ry 
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oilier year in their dominions, to persousJIy acqniiiiit tliem- 
nelvea with tlic nanU aiul needs of the people. Any aUnsp- 
that may exist in the territories iw sure to l>e reainved, 
the high-faandiMliiess or tymnny of the State officers will 1>L' 
exj>os«l, [lersiriinl knowledge will he Ksinetl of any local 
grievance that may exist, and the ryots will be brought in 
contact with tlieir SovcreigM, 

2. A personal interest taken in the agricultiiral iutereRts 
of the people will tend to increase llicir prosperity. One of 
the best niivsures calenlated to protect the cnttivators froD) 
nBury iiE the money-lenders, the relentless Marwareew, ir 
open State banks t() advance loans to the peasantry at a 
laMe intprest. A few States have already taken tliis 
Moreover, on account of the want of sach a niessnre, 
ministration of a Statt.' cannot be said to be perfect. 
There iS no better way oE giving charity tlian by 
eBtabliahtng work-honscs tor giving relief to tlie poor, the 
maimed, blind, and all those ivlin arc discapacitnted from doing 
hard work. The States of Gondal and Uhownagar hare 
fonnded such honweB, Plenty of money is given in charity, 
hntthat is a desnltory way of gi ring alms. In this manner 
the weak arc not benefited ; the strong get all the advantage. 
4. Personal visits to schools and edncational institntions 
keep a Chief informed of the educational progress made and 
also greatly i«nd to encourage the scholars. 

b, School fStes shonid be ot^ni^ted to encourage tli9 
students ; also athletic sports should he oi^uni;;ed to eai- 
courage the school-boys and other ryots to take to physical 
training. 

Public libraries are of inestimable benefit to the people, 
ly State contribution and general Hubacription they can b& 
" organi/etl and maintained. 

. IndigMKius produce and manufactures ought to lie 
iconragcd to develop tlie resources of a State, and stich eu- 
luragement can be given to a certain extent by .holding 
LuaJ agricultural shows. 

Public parks should be opened, and some entertain- 

lents should be oi^anizrd IVir Hie amnsement of the people. 

India, people work without having any recreation. This 

kes tbem go about their work witli insipidity. Even 

■jieoplo belonging to highei' classes are nl^o sluck in this 




It is Dot bejoiwl the meaiis even of a small soTerei) 
St«t<> to maintain a museum. The exhibits in a mosei 
not only interest people but awakcQ au intereet iu them wh'u 
leuils them to study coany things productive of good. 

lU. It is not the practice in Native States to preserve 
codified form the laws relating to the Chiefs, their relatives 
ryots arisen out of long-establiahed customs peculia 
States, Such a compilation is ol' the greatest use in deciding, 
in case of dispnte, the claims of the Chiefs against their relatives 
and raiyats and vice rersd, and also in preserving the pecu- 
liar customs of the States. A mere record of such rights 
and customs kept on its files is an imperfect way of preserv- 
ing most important matters relating to the States, the Chiefs, 
their relatives and ryots ; therefore, a record of such matters 
should be printed and codified, as sncli codification will be oE 
very great use in preserving the laws of the States. 

11. * A great deal can be said as to the Press in a Nati-i 
State. Although in several States newspapers exist, the h 
dom given to them is not so great as that extended to the 
English and Vernacular organs by the enliglitened British 
UoTcmment. A free press has manifest advantages which 
1 need only dwell upon very briefly. The criticism of the acts 
and conduct of the State officers serves to put thecn on their 
best behaviour and nips in tlie bud abuses that may be prevalent. 
A Chief whose »!tions and conduct are open to public criticism 
is likely to be more circumspeat in the discharge of his duties, 
both public and private. A free press keeps a Chief thoroughly 
acquainted with the wants and necessities of his subjects and 
keeps him iu touch with both public opinion in respect to his 
wlministration. The liberty of the Press, which enables the 
piiblie to give ej^reaston to the public opinion and to ventilate 
public grievances in the British dominions, is one of the most 
snhstantial proofs of the integrity and liberality with which 
the British Raj is characterized. Poliowiug this example tlie 
ChieFs will see the benefit of granting the same privilege to 
their fiubjeets. As matters stand, the newspaper in a Native 
State is always cautious not to criticize the acts and conduct 
of any State officer, still less that of a Chief, on account of the 
fear that the Chiefs displeasure may be incurred. Therefore, 
he errs on the safe aide and praises the acts and eondaot of 
the State officers and is loud in extolling the Chief who is 
I'fokcd upon as an infallible being. No person amongst tlu 
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ryots can daro represent a grievance throngh the medium of 
the paper. Even if the affairs of tlie State are in a bad way, 
no criticism can be offered witli a view to wake np the 
authorities to the sense of the task with the performance of 
whicli they are entrusted. Suffice it to say that a free j>ress is 
one of those boons to confer whicli the Chiefs should not 
hesitate. 



CHAPTER XVII. 
The DuniiAn. 



Gksbralt.y speuking, iiuleas a Chief is liigLly cultureii, 
lightened, iiKle[«ii[Ieut and strong-mtudeil, he relies on hi 
confiilantw and advisers, the Dui'harees, and (hits nothing mth- 
out constiltinj^ them. If theee advisers are persons oF higll' 
principles, integrity of pnrpose and disinterested motives, 
that connnel. where their judgment is sonnd, is caleulated to 
promote the pi'os[>eritj' of the pefjple. The nile of a sovereign 
sniTonnded hy such men is one in which happiness, prosperit]' 
and justice hold swaj. The aggrieved ohtain redress, the pi 
protection and safety of life, and projierty is ensured tK) a1 
But in case the conSdants and advisors arc persons of \o\ 
principles and lack honesty of purpose, the Cliief becomes 
tool in tJieir hands, and is looked upon simply as a channel 
promote their own advancement. Justice as between olase ant 
cIms is rail' ; the powerful oppress the poor, oomipti( 
aboonds. and the rule of euoh a Chief is one of ^At misgovoi 
tnent. But in the case of a, I'rince strong-minded, iudependc 
and impartial, a dilTcrent state of things exists. He wisel 
keepa a strict snpervision over his subordinates and a carefii 
WBti:h over those deputed to eseroise authority, never restinj 
content until he has rid the State of iutrignes as Far as tlukt 
possible. Thereby his own happiness in his home ' 
mofed, sini-e there are no intriguers to create and Foster quarrel 
botwoeu hiniwlF and his Kumars. He widely and earefullj 
Mflooiate-s men of respectahility, good birth and edncation Froi 
SD eariy age with Itis sons who, having been well looked aft4>r, 
nay bo expected, under God's providence, to grow up well 
tmn«d and enlightened, and therefore well-liehnved, independ- 
ent and geiterouR. It will be well for him if he marries only 
one wife and desjiises the custom of polytjamy. 
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siK'oert« and res|je(.t may Iw expected to attend Uim wlien he is 
thus favonrablj ciraumetatici^. 

A weak-minded Ruler Ii&s a yery different environment. By 
foR-e of habit he prefers to live in the eompany of sycophants 
and studiously shuns the society oE men of real worth, H» 
wiles away his time in the midst of his parafites indulging itt 
the idle pleasures and excesses which the depraved, nelfish, and 
designing courtiers are erer ready to provide for him. The 
li\-eB of his consort and his Kumars are the reverse of happy. 
Having spent his days from his early youth in the midst of a 
host of sycophants, he is insensible to the pleasures of home, 
to the joys of a family, to the affection of Iiis relatives, lie 
nfgtects to bring up his sons under the care and guidance of 
good men : and places them amongst those whose inHuenee 
is moat detrimental, ami clings like a millstone round their 
neck ill atter-life. The [>eoplc look upon the favourite 
Durljarees with awe and torror and regard them as the 
persons who should be soothed and flattered to redress tlteir 
grievaucea. The ofHoerii! also have to chime in with the 
views of the favourites and to be subservient to their wishes. 
Sometimes those suitors whose cases are to be disposed <if 
hy the Chief himself have to be in attendance for sndi a 
long time that their patience Is exhausted. Any ill-feeUug 
between a suitor and the Chiers farourltes affords the latter 
AU opportunity to retali.^te, and so the snitor is treated with 
eVery annoyance possible. Hence his inexhanstlble patience, 
and imoeasiDg reqnests are the only agents of sucoeaa Ut 
getting redress for his grievaDoes after undergoing a long 
period of torture, molestation and disappointment. Almost 
all the Chiefs are backward in receiving visitB from persons ot 
position as well as other persons who may be deslrons of having 
on interview with them. It is perhaps well that ihe Court 
etiquette lays down no strict rules in tliis matter, for otlicrwis* 
many persons would be deprived of the privilege of having a 
personal interview with a Chief to their great disadvantage. 
The Conrt is meant to be a means of extending this privilege 
o all rich and poor, old and yoimg. But the favourite coortiers 
! care to prevent this pnrpose being adequately attained, 
y curtail the privilege on any ground that they can invent 
rder to fulfil their own ends. The failure of the Cbief to 
> personal touch with many subjects whom he sbuidd 
es from two oBiises — the indolence ot the Chief himseU 




and the relnetaiice of his confidants to allow others to bIi 
though only for a few minnteB, the ai^cess to tlie Chief which 
themselves constantly enjoy. They are specially anxious 
KToid interviews between the Ruler and persons of positioil, 
independence of character and honesty nf purpose, being «p- 
pwhensive lest disinterested, adiice should he offered on any 
matter in which the confidants are interested. When any person 
of position expresses a desire tci pay a call on the Chief he is 
often prevented from doing so on the score of indisiKwition. 
cir pressure of work. In case he is admitted to an audience, 
through some reason or other he lias to lie cautious in his 
remarks, and, of course, courteous in his addresses. ^ 

A plaoe-hunter has generally to undergo considerable trial*. 
in the prosecution of his aims. To begin with, he has t*- 
make np to the most favourite and confidential servant ot 
the Hnzur, he he the Dewan, the Private Secretary, or any 
npnial attendant high iu fai'onr with Ins Sovereign. He has 
mIro to curry favour with the other Diirbnr servants, who are 
the creatures of the favourite. 

An official, be he a functionary of the State, or a func- 
tionary-elect, or would-he functionary, is Iwiked upon by 
the other menials with awe, and treated with adulation out 
of policy. Snch being the case, the ivuuld-be functionary 
pays a visit to His Highness to receive his credentials of 
the ofRoe. This gentleman with perseverance, patience and 
hiiinilluting adulation succeeds say iu obtaining employmeiiit 
in the State as a Magistrate. Called by the H 
romially take charge of his office, he goes to the palac< 
menials not knowing who this worthy is turn a deaf 
his requests to announce him. His patience having been 
nthanated, and his dii;nity wounded, he gets angry, and 
K loitd voice demands of the menials the reason of their 
impudence in not carrying out his order. Further, tliej Hao 
Sahib, for we must call him so, gives them to understand 
that he is no beggar, no loafer, no bore, but a functionary-eleot, 
come by the Huzur's order to formally take onlers from him 
to lake charge of his office. This attitude on the part of 
tlie Bho Bahib strikes the menials with some amount|Of awe, 
and their insolence is at an end. They duly announce the 
dignitary to the Private Setretary, withont whom His 
Ilighni-ss cannot talk, move, or do anything. Ho is ushered 
in. and the Prince asks him ivliclh-T he hiis received the orde( 
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tf) talw diarge of liis i.fBce. The Ran Sahili, rising aod l<mtf 
brtwing and scraping. repIiiM he has receivol tlie cliarj^e o! hi* 
office through tlie Ebtoot of the Huzar. May the Almighty 
hmg spnrti tlie Huzur to nile oyer hisi prospering sahiettc ! 
With this benediotioii the Magistrate-elect leaves, and the 
uieuiajg pay hiui tile greatest resgioct : becanse hf> h an official 
and no other person who tronblea and pe:jter3 their Sovereigu 
with, his viiiitB witliout personal objeofc in view, and i;ives no 
tipa to them when he returns. In the ei-euitiji the Rao 
Sahib goes to the Dcwaii to pay hia respects, to praise hi« 
^abilities and tlie eminent services rendered by him to the State 

i hopes to prosper nndcr the shining sun of hia favunrs. 

e Uewan Bnhadoor, experienced and a diplomat, adneei 

a to pay a call on the Privata Secretary, nay, to cnltivate 
nttmnoy with that wortbj*, as he is everything to His 

ighneas. 

Different sfcetclies of the interviews of a Hindu, Jluliam- 
At and Parsee plaee-hiinter are given. 

The Hini.u Ai'Plicant. 
A mild nnd intelligent bnt aspiring Hindu in an interview 
^th a Chief gives hira a short history of hia lite. \Vu shall 
. him Karotamdas Anibamath. 

V. A. — I express my earnest desire to \ie permitted ti> 
r my humble, respeetl'u! and sincere thanks to your Higb- 
I for the kindness and coiideacension shewn me in grant- 
5 this interview. 

— I am pleasod to see you. You wish to make some 
I shonld like to know what it is. 

— HavinK heard that the post of has fallun 

vacant, 1 ventured to send a petition to your Highness some 
time ago in the hope that your Highness would be pleased 
to confer it upon me. My family connections are respectable. 

I draw at present Rs. . I have excellent testimonials given 

me by my superiors. A large family is dependent upon uie 
. t home for their nurture and culture. Yonr Highticss is 
always pleasod to employ good men in the State servioei 
This encouraged me to seek an interview and to be so bold 
as to venture personally to lay my request before your 
Uighness, 

H. II. — It is difficult to know whom to give prefen 
I but I shall consider your petition specially. 
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■ N. A, — II is pstremely gnieioiis and kind of your 
Highness. Yotir Higlmess is always patriotic. Tlie report.^ 
tlmt yonr HigLnrss gives a helping haod, which is bothl 
gracious and geiterun!:', requires no further coiifinuatiun. Itl 
is tile duty of ci-ery himian being to elevate liia coniinuuity torn 
lielp another and to he generous. Your Highness takes tliM 
jinlni in this respect. I have several times done ujy dutjrB 
towards iny coumiunity. I havo addressed many meetings] 
(•n vsrioDH social and educational suhjects beueticial to t' 
velfaro of the eonimiuiity at large. The degeueration o\M 
(■ur present times in sufficient t(i bring about a subversion 1 
bt society with all the misfortunes atti^dant on a fallen 
nation. A professor who was sitting close by loudly said: 
" Well done Narotamdas, son of Ambamath, well done ! If 
yining men like yon are forthcoming our mother-country 
will become a nation. " This remark still more encouraged 
me, and 1 enjoined uu all present there to instil in them 
the spirit of unificution, for I di-^eoursed the weal and 
woe of 8 nation depended ou the combined and isolated 
actidiia ut its memljers. Each member who works hard to 
edncate himself does so to benefit the community at large. 
AVhen I took my seat the Chairman, Itao Bahadoor Dalpat- 
ram, a retired bepiity Collector, got up and addressed the 
meeting. ,. , ■ J 

Here NarotauulaB pri>duces an English cutting from a, J 
native journal and hunds it over to the Huznr, who asks th^J 
Pri\ate Secretary to rend out. 

The Private Secrclnry reads: 

<1EKT(.EMB».— I tliniik jon with great ami cverlssttng Binoerlty'l 
Jot having eleclcd me to be installed in tliia preaidential throne to 1 
u^dc over yonr loyal tlcliberations and mature cogitntiaiis marked | 
with fine BciitiineiitaliBm and genccouB iiienliam. 

Oar congregatioii lias token place to-day for leiiiiiag onr 
Mr. Snrotaiudss'B lecture on education nnd sermon on moraliai 
difliuc the former and rectify the latter should be our Bolicitons | 
core lor the hirUicrauce of our interest and regulatioi 
(ulure oonilocl and actions in connection with tlic divecsiliwt, J 
M>cial awl politicid problems and numerous public matters for the | 
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tot worm.' (ruuii'l or applause). To dwell upon the present I 
ofOUrccuQlry with any prciucditatloD, positively disposed J 
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teom and cDDmcfMe Ihc plat uvuals liistvrlnll^ pnwMt Or 
I, inlcrn'ovcii iiiciileau, aucideiiU anil (^atBatrophes. not to 
I mj ut the victories of many uid ruiuation of others bj tba« en. 
I tlie [mrsaite of war, bloutkbcd. aggmndiEement and 
f desirous of oicntaching uiwa othera' righis and lu-irileges, with the 
I inward dishonest Inteaiiou of causing ilestxaction aud baroc for the 
pnrpoecot aniassiag wealthanilcoiiijueriiig territories by committing 
f Hil>beties. ducoities and criminal breaches of trust with stunefactive 
r aeiisibilitiea aud unabmhcd courage. (Here the S. B. heaved a sigli 
p ot relief aad resumed his discourse with more spirit.) 

Such a state of tilings existed in the Middle A^vs. Iii the earl; 
Rgoi we hod onr grcaUuHS, pride aud trinmjih, and afterwards our 
I decline, degeneration and demoralixatioii, from the disastrous effects 
f «tf which we are still iu a ooudition of suffecaiice. thraldom and pririu 
r yon. The English cnuie to the rescue (applause and hear, hear), 
I Now we are emerging from our obscure exiaience into got that is 
1^ (nil of retlections and radiatioDB calculated to beautify the whole 
l- ftrnuunent, to inepire us with sentiments of loyally and aspirations of 
f hnporlftnoe, to eimble us to breathe in an atmosphere bcnelicial and 
I coutribiiting towards our eucourogemcnt and exhilaration, and no 
I ]esB t')w&^ls our joUiiicBtion a.nd recti ticat ion of out countrymen iu 
I general (checTB), More encouitiged the R. B. goes on to say : Tliat 
I obscurity aud diflicuUicH were brought on by the tyranny, itulf. 
1 interest luid injiutice and debnuoher; of our despotic kings and 
■ princes, by the sellishnesH and c^liam of our avaricious prints 
P'Who propagated their own ilimatrdus diictrines luid illogical argamen- 
!)n, by oiu* grecily, corrupt anil unprincipled public officers. But 
I now we have ])a«Bed that at*ge or are breathing In a wholesiime 
l.&tmoijphcre.' (Hear, hear, and applause.) 

Nay, we aie now in a different and higher 'Autat,' which is the 
I icsult of your noble deeds nnd gencruuH cntiUuct in the past (round 
I <tl applause), A nation's weal or woe depends on its members, 

Wc had out Menu, the great law-giver who illumined the whole 
L world with his genius ; Kulidns, the eminent acliolar, ' the fountain of 
IjjLnowIedgc,' who devoted his life to the study of oar ancient litem- 
; Todnr Mai, the famous financier, who introduced an effielent 
jBtom of farming the revenue, which is even now followed ; Nana 
H'PamaTis, the great statesman whose name is a household woni in 
s country, and several other celebrities too numerous to mention 
BllaVe adorned oar commonity aud coontry with the precious aud 
Eglitterlng ornamentation of their remarkable genius, profound learn- 
ing, brilliant abiliCios and iodefatigHblc {Kraeverance, and by na 
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itHt Bxhibitirin at riches, toppcry aiid Ealae dignity (coatinuona 
■pptause). Witb {^leat cnthusiajjin the B. B, resumeB his disouree : 
During' my teuurc of oftioc in the British service, which eit.ended 
over thirty years and three in the Buvettue Department as a revenoe 
officer and a lirst-class MaKiatmte, I hnre corae acroas people of all 
I creeda, of different human instincts and qualities (heat 
-ti£ai)i The experience thus acquired in contact with them ie a trea- 
iO me, and since my retirement, after taking permission of th6 
benevolent Government undev wliom I served, I have firmly resolved 
a&il eolemnly detcrmineil with the resalution of a miin gifted with aa 
iion will to work for the ameliora.tion of my country, to which I owe 
Ktluty full of reponsibility (cheers). It is a solemn trust, wliich 1 
have Towcd to execute with all my humble abiUt J and resolute courage 
(oontinunns applause). But this is a. iligression (no, no), and 1 beg. 
to be pardoned witb due induli^ncc and woated kindness far not 
having restrBinetl roy volubility in giving a brief biographical 
account of my long and appreeiatwl services to the British Oovem- 
mtint whose salt 1 have faithfully eaten and still eat (oheera), 
Oditlemen, it is a matter of great notification, and no less un- 
tacpeiited congratulation, to see that a young and prornising oountry- 
mui ol oars has so well eiliibited bis intellectual cajiacities and 
Tcnatile abilities and entertained us with his views on educatiou aud 
MCJal ptogrusB in our community witli such lucidity and enthu- 
maun (applause). His remarks marked witb imtriotic feelings and 
high aspirations give us good hopes of our community's future rege- 
neration and of his coining exaltation (cheers). 

His appeal to all to grapple and Sitru^le lo the utmost with the 
laborious and hazardous task ol spreading education aud enligltten- 
ment amongst the members of our oommnnliy is worthy of your 
deliberate consideration. His zeal in this behalf is unaiirpassoJ aitd 
GBlcalatoil to instil the spirit of stimidation in bis countrymen or 
the perpetration of patriotic deeds and permanent eradication o( old 
and oliBolel^ ideas. His patienoe and courage will ensure him success. 

Don't be led away either by any lialluci nation, or what 
procrastination. For they are preventive to the attainment o 
Bnt work on keeping up your conrage. Mr, Narotamdas has set an 
excellent example for others. His ]>crBcverance and labour draw 
forth our congratulationti and encomiums with an earnest hope that 
he may eontiimc his performances for the eiillicalion of the comma. 
□it; at Ivge and for the elevation of himself. Mis performnncea 
wlU have the effect of stimulating people and refreshing the planti 
ol hnman »onls as flowers eject dcliuiuus cffurvcscenoe 
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, m; i^>untT]ni)Eit, Jiml let Dolhiag itlxcoumf^ ;oa (rum 

helping jour Wluw-crejUare*. Thns you will Iw hdjuag your 

llnr<scigii b)- cmborking apou such a mAilc aiccqiri^^ oiul doing 

duty tow»rUs your commtmity. Mj UcisiD^ nre with jon all 

(loml i^iplaosc). 

Itenuu-ts by tliu Editor : lUo Bahailoor I)at|iatnim. our popular 
citiKcn and a tmsled and tried servant ol Giirentiuent. cnt an 
ricoeltcDt figure ax a (ihairouui and orator. Wc are convinced tliat 
bis interest in ibc welfare of iiLs commanily is di.-e|>, his patrio- 
liim unmatchod, anil hiH example unprecedcntcl. for il is a very 
difficult and an unheiini of thing to nee a retired ol&»r lake tntcret 

public matters. We highly compliment the Hao Bahndoor on his 
vniditioD. experience and scholastic abilities nml patrlalie aansi- 
l>ilities. The ap[i«irance of such men in public i? t!ie harbinger of 
our coming grcatnew and re^neration. 

H. H. — '" I cimgratutate you upon your perfcirmnnces. Rao 
Bahadur, and I shall see what I can do tor jou." After sooje 
talk Mr. Narotamdas leaves, hoping to get tlie job. The Rao 
Bahadur's inteihgence and aspirotionn had a different effect on 
the Private Secretary. " Better keep this fellow out of the 
State service, otherwise who knows he may get all of us 
turned out." Thus tlie Private Seoretaiy thinks to himself, 
and is always careful to avoid his name being submitted to 
the Unznr for an appointment, 

The McHAMMADjiN Applicant, 

A Muliammadaii noted for flowety esprcssious of language 
and familiar with tlie etiquette of the Durbar, descended as 
from the Moslem race which was onoe the ruling nation, 
generally hits the happy mien between the two attitudes. 
Having been usliered in, he salutes majestioaUy but respeot- 
I'ldly, and remains standing until he is ashed to take a seat. 
He sits straight like a soldier, and before tlie ruler opens his 
lips, he polit«ly and respectfully inquires after His HighneHs's 
health. " Your hmnhle, ever obedient and loyal servant wishes 
to liave the much coveted honour of begging your Highness 
to condescendingly inform him how is the precious and nersr- 
failing health of your Highness ? " 

His Highness : " I am qnite well ; thank yon very much, 
Khan Sahib. I hope you are in the enjoyment of escellent 
iheulth." Khun Snhib ; "Through the grace of Almightj 
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•lid yonr favonr my humble self is very well, always praying 
fi)r your Highness's longevity, prosperity and happineaa. 
It is nothing else but condescension, generosity and nobility 
of nature, on your Highnesa's part, that have made your 
Highness deign to grant an interview to an hnmble, abject 
and worthless man, nevertheless ever obedient, loyal and 
grateful servant, like my humble self. Janaubaali, the family 
from which your humble servant lias sprung, was oue, the 
fame of which had filled the air, the sky and the whole 
coautry thronghout its length and breadth, and had Bonrished 
nnder the rule of Akbar the Great. However, your humble 
sen-iant ia quite confidant of prospering under the ever 
fostering care and ever existing favour of your august and 
Royal Highness. Let the sun set from East to West, let 
the moon be eclipsed, let the day of kiyamat (judgment) 
oome, bnt this servant, filled with loyalty, dutifulness and grati- 
tude will never leave the footsteps of your Highness's mighty, 
illnstrious and royal throne I The justice dealt out under your 
Highnesa's gracious mle to each, rith and poor, excels the 
juEtice meted out in the just and glorions days of Noushara~ 
nan. Even compared to the days of Akbar the Great, when 
luy forefathers flourished, your Highness's reign far surpasses. 
May your Highness be long spared to rule over this country, 
conquered by your Highness's iUustrions, gallant and warlike 
ancestors, before whom foes fled like pieces of paper before 
the winds, before whoso glance the ftw^ trembled like cowards, 
and whose glorious deeds are already sung liy bards and poets, 
and are over fresh in the memories of real soldiers, men of 
ancient hneage and gr^at renown like your humble servant, 
and tus forefathers, and which no length of time will efface !" 
The praises showered on the Chief wins the Khan Sahib the 
favour of His Highness, whose vanity having been tickled 
to a very great extent, expresses a wish to his confidants to 
employ the Khan Sahib in the State service. But the 
(aTOnrites, fearing that his superior powers of extolling one to 
the seventh sky may supplant them in their Sovereign's 
larour, advise the Huznr to put oG the consideration of the 
gift of the appointment to a futiiri? date. 



Having been repeatedly baSled in his attempts to seek an 
interview with the Huzur, the diplomatic and unabashed 
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ParsM still persists in his requests, la his last petition liri 
fitates that he has eevenl notes from European officials. The 
mention of the names of the officials excites the fears of the 
Private Secretary, who now is more or less compelled, owing 
to the instinct of sc]f~prescrvation, to grant the Parsee'x 
request. 

An hour is fixed, and Mr, Jamaspji Kakhoshroo Master is 
announced to the Hnzur. The Private Secretary, anxious 
to attend the intervicn, accompanies him. 

11. H. 1 "You have some business with me?" 

Mr. Master : " Please, your Highness, I have, but through 
some misfortune of mine, or unexpected eircumstanco. I nns 
repeatedly put off from approaching your Highness. I thonght 
an enlightened prince like your Highness would have deigned 
to grant me an interview ere long." 

H. H. (turning to tlie Private Secretary) : " How is it 1 " 

Private Secretary : " Owing to pressure of work I thought 
your Highness would not get leisure to condescend to comply 
with Mr. Master's humble request." 

Mr. Master: ''irever mind yoiir Highness. At last 1 have 
been fortunate iu securing an interview. 

Here Mr, Master hands over the notes of recommendation, 
and eagerly waits to know what weight they carry with the 
Htiiiur. After perusing some of them, the Huzur remarks 
that Mr, Master is acquainted with many good people. To 
which he rephes, with great deference, that he has served 
under many personages ; however, it is in the Sarcar's hands 
to confer an appointment or not. 

The Huzur : " Wliat are these certificates ? Are they from 
some officials?" 

So saying, he reads some of them. One of them runs as 
follows : — 

" It is with great pleasure I certify, as Secretary to the Clnb, that 
Mr, Jamaspji Kaklioahra Master served the C!ab (or a term o£ three 
year* in the capacity ot the Manager. He gives np the post of his 
own accord. Thanks to the trouble and core ot Mr. Master, the Ciub 
has the reputation of keeping un excellent table and a first-rate wine 

(3d.) H. A. C„ Captain, 
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i of this credential had a cooling eSect on the 
Huzur, A Blip of paper, which ia a cutting from a natiTfi 
journal, just at this moment drops ont. It runs as below ; 
■■ Last night's performance attracted an nniisually large honse. 
Ht. Januspji KakUoshni Master was at his best. He is & 
linished actor, and takes principal parts in all performances, i 
His part of ' Rajah Indra ' in tlie ' Indra gnbha ' was excel- 
lent. His vocal performances were both finished and melo- 
dions. Mr. Master ia a man oF parts, and we congratulate 
him with all our heart upon his accomplishment." 

This notice pleases tlie Hnziir, who begins to talk with 
Mr. Master with greater complacence. The latter, a humonr- 
ist and a man of tact, ingratiates himself in tlie Humir's favour. 

For some days Mr, Master is the State guest, and 
tlie Private Secretary treats him as the State prisoner, fearing , 
that this ' jack of all trades and master of none" may take 
Ilia place. In the evenings, Mr. Master entertains the Huznr 
*ni vocal and instrumental music, for he is not only a good 
and finished singer, but an excellent tiddler. 

" Let him fiddle, let him tweedle, let him giggle, let him 
jiggle, finding a favourable opportunity, I shall make him 
fiddle out," says the Private Secretary to himself. So he does. 
For a week has not elapsed when the receipt of anonymous 
ci>mmnuication brings the gaieties to a close. The nameless 
epistle, after eulogizing " the glorious and gallant deeds of the 
Huzur's forefathers," expresses " unlwunded regret that a de- 
scendant of snch illustrious ancestors should give himself up to 
such gaieties and keep company with such a wandering fiddler 
and undesirable person, whose antecedents arc low and dis- 
reputable," 

The letter is shewn to the Private Secretary who, after 
«peaking in favour of the object of his secret envy, respectfully 
snbmits that Mr. Master should be rewarded for hia 
labours and given an assurance to be provided with a post 
in future eine die. This suggestion is highly approved of by 
his Sovereign. Mr. Master is iafnrmod of the nameless epistle 
and assured that, for the present, he must leave the capital ; aild 
«« he lias secured a high phioe in the estimation of the Uuzur 
by his excellent performance!!, he may rest assured his wishes 
will be fnlfiUed when everybody has forgotten all about liiit 
arrival andoonnectlon with the -State. Thus Mr. Mastertakes 
leave and packs oS to his native country, i?here he sits quita 
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used gift of an appomt- 



In tbe generality of cases, appointmeuts are made by 
' tavour, and uot un aooount of one's merits. Distinctioa of 
' oaste or creed should not b« a bur to one's employment ia tbe 
I BerTiL-e of a State. However, a Chief cannot overlook the 
prior claims of those who belong to his oommmiity, provided 
they are well qualified tor the posts. The Hindu Chiefs do re- 
ooginise such daims, but it h a matter for considerable regret 
that tlie Muhammadan Chiefij are backward in encouraging tbe 
•employment of qualified Muhammadans. As Eor the mmiaht 
ill a Native State, tliere is no discipUne. They wax tat and 
, kiok. They pay little or no attention to the few small dnties 
with the performance of which they are charged. Some are 
seen lounging about the palace, imagining themselvCB to be tbe 
'f ' monaicfas of all they survey', leaving everything which ia in 
their charge in hopeless oonfusion; others are to be found 
wther sitting or sleeping in the portico, or chatting, talking 
big, or scandalizing. They do this, because they regard their 
master an easy-going man, aud a very lenient and indulgent 
master. He is, in fact, so magnanimons and kind that he 
nevertakes the trouble to inqnire whether his servants do their 
work ; and he allows them to do very much as tliey like. They 
hate bard work, as it is below their dignity ; but as times are 
changed, they must accommodate themselves to circumstances. 
Poor fellows, how unfortunate and forlorn they are ! It i« 
indeed true that the hardest work is to have no work to do. 
For their own sake, one wishes that they had never been 
horn, for the life which they lead is wretched in the 
extreme. They devote as short a time as possible to the pei<- 
tormance of their duties, and the rest tliey have to tboBiselvM, 
which they can occupy as they choose, mostly in sleeping off 
the effects of the opiimi decoction which they take. 

They do not find words sufficient to sing tbe praiseii 
of tlieir Sovereign, His nobility of heart, his lonien? 
about ordering the servants to do their work, his suavi^ 
of mnnners, and his generosity in lavishing favoum on 
them, all testify to his noble blood. While some talk io 
this higli strain, others niurmur assent. They talk to didl 
own, if to nobody else's satisfaotiou. Tlie next topic wluoh 
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thej disciies is tiie scandal of the da;. Tlmt tlie Sorcar 
got angry and rexed with the Dewaii, who was unable to com- 
ply with (he Huzur's request that he sbonld sCDd him cash 
from the State treaeiirj. The Sarcar required the sum to huy 
presents, ornaments, and some portion of it, to be diBtributed 
AiD'ing his servants. The former Dewan was really a Dewan, 
or more correctly speaking, a Dewana.' Why, he never hesi- 
tated to borrow money from soucars (bankers), to comply wi^ 
his Sovereign's request ! Is he not a Rajah ? Is he not at 
liberty to do what he chooses with 3iis money ? If Itaiahs and 
Nawahs do not spend money as lavishly as possible, how will 
people like the poor menials live ? The pay ^ej get ia hardly 
siillicient to keep body and soul together ; but they earn 
money over and above their salaries hy using some diplomacy. 
"Brother," says one to another, "we ought to know the wii 
how to get money ont of oiir Sovereign." " Quite true. Hnzur 
is too kind and generous a Sovereign to refrain from complying 
with our request." This is generally said when his frankness 
of heart borders upon simplioity^ " Yes, brother, this is a 
Rajvaadut — may it flourish ! People like us are maintained. 
I( it he not for the State, people like us would be nowhere, 
liiHt is, would be cut adrift." In short, the menials live on 
Ihoir master and live, not to benefit liim, but to profit them- 
selves. Thus chattering scandal, talking nonsense, back- 
Ititing otJiers, the menials spend their days in idleness. They 
itlinw a great aptitude for consiunption, but none for prodnc- 
Lion. There ii^ a host of such servants in most States who are 
maintained to keep up, as they say, the ' abru' of the State, 
while, at the same time, they ' disabru' (dishonour) the State 
(hey serve fay their filthy habits and dirty appearance. 

t SBtive State, 
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CHAPTER SVIII. 
A Chief os Uolidays. 

UNFAvodBABLK critk'iBins are sometimes directed against 

1 Chief leaving liis State, to enjoy his holidays either in 

'. Europe or India. This is doe to tlie people being accns- 

1 tomed to their Chief living in his territories all the year round 

I \ritliatit going out for holidays. In olden times, a Chief 

k seldom crossed the bonndary of his State, inTariably confining 

I his tonrs to his own dominions. Many Chiefs nowadays go 

I oat to important cities, hill stations and seaside places in 

India to enjoy their holidays, or to recruit their he^h, aud 

ome travel to Europe. 

It is quite desirable that a Chief should have holidays, 
IS well as any other person. But one objection to travel is 
the prodigality of expenditure on account of a large retinue 
accompanying a Chief, and extravagant purohases which dnun 
the treasury and add to the unpopularity of such tours, 
I It is not suggested that a Chief should not have servants 
and other attendants befitting his position, but what ie ob- 
jected to is that a far larger number than is necessaiy 
accompany him. Sitmetiines brge suras of money are spent 
in buying jewelry, both fi>r females and males to wear. In 
this country, people not only consider jewelry as au ornament 
to Female beauty, as people in other countries do, hut tbej 
also r^ard it as necessary for men of high rank and birth to 
adorn themselves with them. One can well understand and ap- 
preciate the view that jewelry gives an added charm to fem^e 
beauty. But it seems most ludicrous to think that ornaments, 
as for instanoe, earrings, bracelets, and anklets, make a man 
mora attractive, or enhance his personal charms. On the 
contrary, they merely make him look effeminate and ridiculous. 
When the treasury falls to a low ebb, a Chief feels conijtelM 
to contract debts. The money-lenders, in spite of legal 
difficulties thrown in the way of suing any Prince or Cluirf 
of a foreign State, are not at all reluctant to advance loans it 
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h rate of interest too incredible to be believed, i 
times a weak-minded Chief is encouraged in his extrsvaganoft 
liy his favourites, who do their best to make ' baj while thft 
8im shines'. When, on holidays, in the important cities, 
towns or capitals of the Empire, a Chief can well utilise his 
time in making acqnaintance with persons of light and lead- 
ing. Some of the associations are the best means to bring 
them in contact with mm of high cnltnre, enlightenment, 
and experience. The effect of such contact cannot but tend 
to enlarge his views and exalt big ideas : nor mnst he be 
behindhand in cultivating acquaintance with the official cisss. 
lu respect to this, 1 here quote the words of Lord 
Harris, the friend and well-wisher of Native States. 
At the banquet given in his honour at Gondal by the 
Tfaakore Sahib, his Lordship ^aid : " Personal acquaintance 
with the Governor mbbed oS the edges of official interconree. 
Katbiawar gare a mass of work, which was very difKcnlt to 
learn, so that it was highly important that the Governor and 
the Chiefs should know each other, with snch intimacy as 
was possible." It is still more important for the Princes to 
coltivate acqnaintance with those officials who come more in 
contact with them in their official capacities. But there are 
difficulties: some Anglo-Indian officials are not disposed to 
be sociable. Sometimes Durbarees discourage every wish on 
the part of a Chief to make friends with the officials. It happens 
that, at times, dis^reement between an official and a Chief is 
the outcome of the designs of such [>ersons. Snffice it to say. 
that no opportunity should be lost to cultivate acquaintance 
iritli good men and with the officials, contact with whom 
will tend to lighten the tasks of both parties, and to 
misnnderstandiugs in their dealings with each other. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Thb Ladies of the PnisCELv Houbeb. 

•f ihi! life tiiid doings oF the ladies of the prq 

|(s]uilie§ of Ntilive States, and their ediication, natc 

tollowfi the description o( the doings of the 14'ative Chiefs 

^ve3. In spite of the lamentable lack of educa.tion 

. oii^ them, the ladies of priueel; farailiee inspire respect, 

m their intelligence and regard for the welfare of the Stsb^x 

£ey belong to. 

' The pnrdah system has confined most of the Ranees and 
ifiogniUB in the senana from times immemorial, but tJiey exert ft 
[real, though not always perceptible, influence over the affairs 
)f their respective States. Being natnraily stannch supporters 
pof the dignity and integrity of their houses, they are always 
oaretnl to preserve their prestige unimpaired. They int-ariably 
advise their lords, the Chiefs, to do nothing in their prJTate 
or public capacities to bring disrepute on their States. 

The zenana is naturally the very home of enperstitiou, and 
in some respects, the intluence of the women is not toiTsnls 
enlightenment but towards retrogreaaion, and this is due to tlie 
want o( edncation. However, in State affairs, they are gene- 
rally in opposition to any course fraught with disgrace, misrule, 
or oppression. Instances are not wanting in which a widowed 
Banee or Begum has jointly, with the Ofiicera appointed 
by the British Goverument during her eldest son's minod- 
ty, carried on the administration of a State with remarkahle 
ability, wisdom, forethought, tact, experience and digni^.. 
Xay,3omehave surpagsedeven good Chiefs in the managtf-j' i 
ment of the State affaire. In this capacity, they have sh« 
reat aptitnde for carrying on the administration, and p 
p to the hilt that women, under favourable conditions, « 

I to discharge the high and responsible duties 
joverntnent. In this respect, the ladies of the i 
even English ladies, and the members ( 
n aristocracy are justly proud of them. 




'HE LADIES i>V THF l'IlI^'CFTY HOUfiES t *^1 

The danghters of a Chief, in almost all cases, are iineduoated; 
for thej are neither put to school nor under the tuition oE 
govemesBea at home. Xo training is imparted to them, bejond 
that wluoh the; receive in religious matters from their mothers. 
In spite of her ignorance, a younjf princess is a model of virtue 
and a treasure of innocence. At home, she is brought up 
nnder the tender and loving care of her mother, the Banee or 
Begnm, as the case may be, — slie has no governess to educate 
her. But there is a bevy of yo«ng ladies to play with ' 
the live-long day. In the zenana, a portion of the lionse is 
apart for her. A courtyard is laid out. Flowers and plants, 
f mitting tiie sweetest and most refreshing odours, surround the 
courtyard and make it beauteous with their different colours — 
white, red, pink, yellow, green, orange — and flowers of all other 
kinds and coloura are reared for the amusement of the young 
princess. A fountain of great beauty and magnificent u 
ry is playing in the middle of the courtyard to the 
delect^on of the houri-like spectators. The princess 
yonthof sixteen. Her face, beautiful in the extreme, is i 
more attractive by her two black eyes as bright aa the stai 
lif r hair long and black, and her figure proportionate. Any^ 
fine who looks at her cannot but pronounce her to he ' Ifatnre'l' 
miracle.' The qncen of beauty, brought up in par«n1 ' 
ftiTection and love, indulges with her maids of honour in t 
innocent amusements in which young ladies of her high birth 
take part. Hymns in praise, of the Deity are sung. Songs 
<li.-scribing the gallant deeds of her ancestors, the illnatriimB 
dewwnt of her house, the loyalty of those who supported heel 
atigiist forefathers, are sung with enthusiasm and delight. 
Tlie days speed liappily by. 

At last her joys and delights at home come to an end, by 
the announcement, made by her playmates, tliat her intended 
betrothal is to come off very soon. The innocent and joutiiful 
princess does not take part in the pleasures experienced by 
her playmates at her approaching alliance. Her parents, anxious 
tn tning about her engacemcntto a potentate of rank and wealth, 
dii everything possible to make the marriage an event of great 
festivity and rmbounded merriment. The bridegroom's parents 
)i[iaTe neither paini4 nor money to celebrate the marri^e on a 
grander scale than tliat solemntxed by the other party. The 
bridc'it parents, delighteil to see Iter married with great pomp 
and Mat, do not consult her as to the alliance. She has Ut 
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rpitUnf; or conimnnion nf interest mitsido the narrow spU 
»( Kenana life. A woman U not. in the fnll sense of f 
t^nn. a nowpftujun for thn toen who marries her, merely I 
ftinse Rhe has a bcautiriil Fooe or fasoinating and sweet a. 
r>r au amialile difiposltion or wealth. Marriage contraotod ■ 
of pnrp love in the trno soiir« of domestic happinesa. 

It may be taken, as a general rule, that the society c 
woman can only elevate and purify i man when she is hi^ 
and purer than himself. The ladies of the Native V ' 
nithonjitlh not Mncat^d, iifencrally exert an ennobling inf 
oier their hiisbaiulB, provided the latter are not nnder the pow 
of conoubines. As their desoent has been illustrions i 
lineage ancient, it in almoiit an instinct with thfni to see t 
jit^'oe is done to the aggrieved, that protection is extendedl 
tlw poor, and that the ryots are in a prosperous conditions 
the best means of maintaiiiinff the dignity of their honses, j 

In order to show that eilncation is no mere modem fad, T 
that, in former ages, there were many Muhammadan and Hinj 
tallies distangitished for their learning and abilities, I cite ft 
few inBtances. 

WoHBS OF Arabia. 

Zobeida. the wife of Caliph Hanm a! Rashid, plays a con- 
spicuous part in tlie history of the age in which she lived, and 
by her virtueo, as well as by her accomplishments, left an 
hononred name to posterity. 

Hameida, the wife of Farnk, a Medinit« citizen, who wa* 
left for many j-eara the sole guardian of her minor son, an 
edncated him that he boosme one of the most renowned juria- 
consxdts of the day. 

Baran, the wife of the Caliph Mamnn Ummnl FazI : 
JIamnn's sister married to the eighth Imam of the house of 
and Ummi-Habil JIamiiu's daughter were all famons; 
their scholarship. 

MrHAMMAOAN WoilF.S OF HlSDUSTAM. 

"BmpreBS Nur Jehan, wife of Emperor Shah Johaii, was un- 
itched, notonly for beauty, biit also for learning and wisdom. 
She wae a refined poetess and a profound Persian scholar. ,\s 
a councillor to her husband known tor her wisdom, and an 
Empress celebrated for her lioan^, grace and chanii, Jfur 
Jehan baa had few ef[iialB in the annals of history. 
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The reign oE Sultaua Razia was marked for its good 
administration and somid policy. In times ol' nar, tile 
Cjiiltaiia fihuned remarkable uuuruge and great patience. Site 
siwceeded to the throne in I23ti A.D. It ia stated tliat, 
when her Enthcr Emperor Shamstmddin Altamaa had to go on 
the battlc-lieldB, he utted to pnt her in charge of the adminis> 
tration, as his eons were not defined able to carry it un with 
the same wisdom, taot and ability as she could. Razia i "^ 
learned in the literature of itie day, and poBsesged admiuistii 
tire abilities iu au eminent degree. 

The wiBdoni, foresight, taet and statesmanlike abilities dJS^ 
|i!nyed by the famous Queen Chandbibi of iVhmedaagar 
furnishes history with an almost uniq^ue example, f 
married in luU4 A.D,, bnt her husband died soon after the 
luarriage. Wise and benevolent in the adnuruGtration of her 
dominions, resourceful and courageous in times of war, Chaud- 
Libi's name will ever be remembered as that of a woman endow- 
ed witii exceptional abilities for governing her people and for 
courage and prudence. 1 

The life of the late Nawab Sikandar, fiegiuu of BLopoItl 
BUpplies an instance of the prudence, forethought and abililtei'l 
with whioli she was endowed, iu those times of war and 
invasion she maintained her friendly relations with the 
Supreme British Power, and was ever prepared to give the 
British succour. She was duly rewarded by the cession of the 
district of Baraisa and Yavehaudra l>iva Koroo, Lord Can- 
ning held a big durbar at Jubbulporc, and before announcing 
tliat the above provinces were to be ceded, spoke of the begum 
in terms of high praise. 

Uer Uigliuess Nawab Shah Jehan Begum her successor, 
has kept Hp the traditions of her family by her firm loyalty 
to the British Crown, and a desire to rule over her dominions 
in accordance with wise and modern principles of Government. 
The Begum is known to be uu intelligent and practical ad- 
ministrator, ever anxious to advance the well-being of her 
people. She is the only lady Sovereign in India. Muham- 
madana are proud of the fact that a princess of their persnir- j 
sion is the Sovereign of a large aud important State. 

Hindu Women of Note. 

1 the time of Akbar, the great Kanee Durgavati ' 

*i the pronnce of Chatak (formerly named Uurra). 
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F She was renowned for her statements liip, and 

' the affeotjon and resiject o£ lier jieojile by her just and 

benevolent nile. TUe battle betwepji her and the Subha of 
DcM, AsiC Khan bj name, instead nf putting lier dominions 
I in the hands of the invader, added to her fame as an admin- 

I istrator af prowess, fortitude, and gallantry. Padamibai 

was the wife of Bhimshing, the Regent of Chhitore, During 
tlie minority of Uis nephen Rajah Lachmanshing, Allsnddin, 
tlie Patlian Emperor, entered Chhitore witii a view to con- 
quest, and after a Keries of bloody and weary battles, finding 
the foe invincible, expressed a wish to mart'h back with 
his troops, on condition that Padmani, the fame of whose 
beauty bad fascinated the Emperor, was given him to wife. 
Such a condition was resented by the brave Rajput noble, but 
in order to terminate hostilities, the Emperor was permitted 
to feast liis eyes on Padmani's beauty, tlirongh a mirror. 
When Bhimshing accompanied the crafty Emperor to see him 
oS as far as the boimilarj of his castle, the Emperor, with the 
I object of making the frank Rajput nobleman a captive, to 
avry off his consort., engaged him in conversation and paid 
. tribute of praise to Rajput gallantry and courage. Thus 
I the brave and unsuspecting Rajput Chief was beguiled, 
and when he reached the Emperor's camp, was instantaneous- 
ly made a prisoner. To save him from the clutches of the 
tyrant was a task difficult to perform. In this extremity, 
Padmani's ingenuity to release her lord from confinement, was 
taxed to the utmost. A message was despatohed at her in- 
stance to the Emperor to the effect that she was ready to come 
over to Iiim, but that she, according to her position, would be 
accompanied by seven hundred maids-ot-honour in palanquins. 
Under this pretence she sent seven hundred palanquins, in 
CBi'h of which a Rajput warrior was concealed, well-equipped 
and armed. Each palanquin was borne by six warriors, dis- 
guised as palanquin bearers. The palanquin in which she 
was alleged to have been was, with the Emperor's pennis- 
»n, taken over to the place where her husband Bhimshing 
was confined, to wish liim tarewell. This plan worked suocess- 
fully, for Bhimshing exchanged his place in the prison with the 
Rajput warrior in the palanquin, and made good bis escape. 
This device filled the Emperor with rage, and made him 
pshamed of liimself for having been worsted by a woman. 
&e determined to revenge himself upon the house of Bbiw- 
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shinga lie returned to liis capital to reinforce hia army, and. 
varoe again to carry out liis intention. BhiniBking foresaw" 
bis inability to contend against such a, lai^e amiy. However, 
he Fongbt with braveiy and resohiteuess. At last he found it 
beyond his power to withstand tbe strength of such a gigantic 
force. In spite of this. Ilia courage did not fail him, and 
sending over one oE his anrviving sons to Kalvar, in order 
that he might not fall either fighting, or what was more un- 
Holdierlike, in the hands of the foe and thns leave no one 
behind him of his descent, fonght to the last with remark- 
able courage and singular determination. His wife, the 
virtuous and affectionate Fadmani, burnt herself on a funeral 
pile as a giMee, even iu tbe lifetime of her husband, lest she 
might fall in the luinds of the tyrant, aft«r Bhimshing had 
fallen on the battle-field. 

Karam Davee was the widowed Maharaiii oE Samarshing, 
the Maharaua of Mcywad. It is said that when Kutbuddin, 
deputed by Euiperor Shahabuddin, invaded Meywad and near- 
ly conquered it, Karam Davee came with an overwhelming force 
and fonght with such bravery and courage tliat she succeeded 
in routing the enemy and restoring Meywad to her minor son. 
Mirahai was the wife of the Rana of Odepur. She had a 
religioua turn oE mind. She waa the founder of a creed which 
tended to spread doctrines, more Kimplo and forcible, than those 
which had been propagated by Buddhism and Jainiam. She 
was a literate woman, profouiiily learned in the Shagtras. 
In oonrse oE time she became a recluse, forsaking all tlie 
pleasures and comEorts of the world. Many poets and bardfi 
have sung of her beauty, learning, virtue and devotion. 

Laxmi Bai, Ranee of Jhansi, was well known for her bravery. 
Even the British Officers paid a tribute of praise for tbe 
courage, tact and bravery displayed by her in the encounterK 
with the British, The extinction of the line of Sovereigns of 
this Principality was due to the aggrandi;;ing policy of Lord 
Dalhousie, when Govemor-Getieral oE India. It waa the 
refasal to extend to hor the right of adoption, and to restore 
lo her the dominions, that led her to revolt against the British 
authority. The policy, dangerous to the permanence of the 
British Raj, was wisely discontinued by Lord DalhousieV 
soccesBors, and the concession of the right of adoption hSR 
tended to implant more deeply the loyalty of the Indian Prinoe 
and peasant. 
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Thus ne see many women, botli in Arabia and in ladia, v 
i'amona in old days for attribntes which show, clearly enough, 
that they were not left without education. The well of 
knowledge was then drawn from by extremely few o[ either 
ses, bat noineu were amongst the nnmber. It is clear that, 
under the greatly changed conditions of our day, it is 
indiepensable to impart training and education to Indian 
princesses, if they are to be the time helpmates of their 
husbands. In the conrse of a conversation with Madame 
Campan, Napoleon Bonaparte remarked that the old system 
of instniotions seemed to be worth nothing, and asked 
'■ What ia wanting in order that the people should be properly 
educated 1" " Mothers," rejilied Madame Campan. The reply 
Gtmak the Emperor. " Yes," said he, " here ia a system of 
education in one word. Be it your care, then, to train np 
mothers who shall know Iiow to educate their children ! " 
Undonbtedly tlie edncatiou and training of women is one of 
the most essential elements iu promoting domestic happiness. 

In India, however, a false construction is often put on the 
movement for relieving women from the ignorance to which 
they have so long been left. The idea is prevalent amongst 
many so^alled orthodox Hindus and Mnhauunadans that, 
giving eduoation to females, is only a pretest for according 
them liberty to break loose From the restraints of the purdah 
Bystem. Such ideas are spread by ignorant people, or by men 
anxious to preserve every jot and tittle of the present system, 
an being calculated to minister best to their own superiority 
over women, and their own passions and desires. 

In some places there is, in consequence, violent aad great 
opposition to female education. I!ut everything comes to 
the man who waits, and if advocates of this wise and sound 
reform firmly maintain their position, barriers of ignorance, 
prejudice and passion will, in course o( time, slowly, but surely, 
disappearL As a matter of fact, female education in no way 
interferes with the purdah system, because the women can 
be taught by lady teachers within the purdah itself. It will 
take Bgea before the people of this country will be prepared to 
follow the customs of European nations in regard to the 
podtion of women, and the liberty to be accorded them. 
Until eduoation brings men and women on a level with each 
other as regards oivilization and advancement, proposals for 
tbc broadening down, or the abolition of the purdah syBt«m 
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t witli overwbelniing opposition. Polygamy Ib another 
ciiBtom ^hich, to a large degree, hinders domestic hap- 
piness, and too often renders it almoBt impossible. In some 
Native States the Chiefs consider they are forced to marry 
more than one wiFi", becanse their forefathiTs have done so. 
They feel that, as dutiful descendants, they must follow in their 
wake and keep up the time-honoured custom. But the Chiefs 
and other wealthy persona, who indulge in polygamy, do so at 
the risk of destroying their own domestio bliss. The peaoA' 
of the household is hindered or destroyed by reason of' 
bickerings and dissensions among the co-wives. In the circles 
of the aristocracy, the evils of polygamy are more and more 
realised, and hence the custom is gradnaUy dying ont. But 
there are many who are eager to fan the dying embers of 
the system into renewed life. A nation that fails to sympathi 
with women in the trials nature has put upon them oann 
really make progress in true civilisiation, and those trials ai 
BCoe-Qtnat«d by polygamy. 

In oases where marriage proves a failure, it is the wife who 
in this country has often to snlfer from the faults of the 
hosband, wliile he himself is at liberty to marry another wife, 
and to torment his first one, without her having any redreBs. 
There la no surer sign of an inhnraan, ungenerous and cowardly 
spirit in a man than that of desiring, lor the grutifipatiua of 
his own passion, to lead a woman a sad and a inifoi able life. 
In conclnding this part of my Kubject, I may call attention 
to the undoubted fact that England owes a great part of her 
high civilization and great progress, and her marvellous 
growth of Empire, to ^ucated mothers who have guided and 
watched over their children. The respective dnties and respon- 
sibilities ot the two sexes are defined by Providence ; man 
Mid woman ought each to discharge their individual part ; 
ettoh to fill their allotted sphere ; for the co-operation of both 
itt an essential element in increasing, in all respects, the pros- 
perity of a people. As Tennyson well expressed it : — 
^Woman is a lesser ma:i, aui] all thy passions matched with mine 
m moonlight auto aunlight and na water nnto wine.' 
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CHAPTER XX. 



„ ait States, children are always trying to lemain children, 
ind the parentE iranting to mate men and women of them. In vile 
' Aten. tiic childrtti lire always wanting to be men and woaen, and 
le parents to keep them children." — EnsKiK, 

Bhajats are meant lineal descendants of a Chief's 
uily other than the Fantaya Kumars who belong to the 
nounger branch of tlie raling house up to the third degree o( 
jielationship. The Bhayats, in former times, were granted 
Rag^hira, partly in consideration of tlieir rendering military 
Iriervice in times of emergency in warfare with neighbouring 
Ohiefs and other foreign invnders, and partly also as a -share of 
their inheritance. In recent times, however, some States have 
resumed these jaghlrs, other provision being made, in lien 
thereof, to maintain the holders. In tliis connection it may be 
remarked that some Bhayats marry more than one wife, and 
this puts them to additional expense. The lavish expenditure 
incurred on marriages, and the extravagances in daily life, 
which a restricted source of income is unahie to meet, reduce 
ihem and their children to the level of eommon cultivators with 
no hope of mending their future prospects. N'otwithstand- 
ing these pecuniary diiEculties, they are not at all anxious 
.about tlie education and up-bringing of their children. 
The boys are left to look after themselves, and are 
seldom admonished for their irregularity in attendance at 
school. In consequence, they play truant, and keep company 
with undesirable persons, Such being the case, they, of 
■course, cannot expect to aflLerwards obtain good employment, 
for theyare not qualified for it. 

Some parent States keep a strict watch over the Bhayats, 
and more or less compel them to send their children t« school ; 
but the majority of the States completely neglect this matter. 
It is a duty imposed upon all the Rulers who are placed in 
locm parentis to their Bhayats, to induce them, as far as 
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Iffarticable, to put their children to school. If some penal 
for (lon-faltilment is required, it might take the form of 
temporary suapension of tlie jagliirB. 

Unless snch strict rules are made for the amelioration 
the oonditioii of the Bhayats, they themselves will not take 
any steps, nor make efforts to educate and Irnng up their sons 
in a manner befitting their ooudition in life. A school for 
Girasias, who are the lineal descendants of the Native Chiefs, 
lias heen founded at Wadhwan through the liherality of the 
late Thakore Sahib of Wadhwan. A Girasia is so-called because 
iif his receiving Oiras (landed property). The school is nnder 
the luaungement of the able, energetic, and hardworking Prin- 
cipal, Mr. Strip, who spares no pains to promote the welfare, 
of tlie studenta. Some seventy students receive educati<BiJ 
and training at this institution. Other youths whose parents] 
are not desirous to educate them, are left at home to speni. 
their days in idleness, which gradually sinks them in th*' 
)f1i)ngli of vice and misery. A few of these Bhayats an 
fonnd holding posts in the Stotes to which they belong, 
but the overwhelming majority of them, not being brought 
np to habits of industry, fritter away their time as they choose. 
Some sit at home surrounded by some opium-eaters, who are 
daily treated iiy them to opium decoction and sweetmeats. In 
addition, they smoke hnnkalis the greater part of the day, 
and carry them about ivherever they go. They may seem 
happy, hut they are really quite the reverse, and it is not 
surprising that it ahoiild be so, because, owing to their indo- 
lent habits, they shirk work and they find it difficult to tur» 
their hand to anything at all except to ujartial matters, as to 
which they say truly that they know how to wield the sword, 
and no donbt they are eminently fitted for tlitf profession of 
soldiers, sprang as they are from a warlike race. But want 
of discipline in tliese days of advancement, conjoined to nn- 
desirahle and indolent habits, prevent tbcm from taking service 
in the regular troops. As time goes on, the members of their 
families increase, sometimes to such an extent that their jagliirs 
are hardly sufficient to make both ends meet. Such an in- 
crease must needs gradually reduce them to extreme poverty. 
and distreBs. As matters stand, they have to shift for bud*' 
sistence. Lack of education and qnalification proves tobe'^ 
an obstacle in the way of their getting employment worthy 
of their position in life, and, therefore, they have to content- 
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themselves with what occapation they can secure in the lowest 
grades of service, such as troopers, privateers, peons, &c.; others 
have taken to the plough, which is by far the better, because 
the more healthful occupation. The state of things 1 have 
sketched is much to be deplored. Under the circumstances, 
a compulsory system of education is the only way to enable 
the Bhayats to retrieve their lost position. 




The pleasant anil aaspiciotia task of negotiating for a 
matrimonial alliance is entriisted to, or sometimes takeu upon 
themselves by, either relatives, friends, Karbhareea or well- 
wishers of a Chief. Anyone who becomes a match-maker 
can reap a rich harvest from his calling. Some are more or 
less match-makers by protession, 1 take Sha Puokhachand 
Footchand as a type of a particular kind of uiDtch-maker to 
be met with in a Ifativc State. This Shetji is a Bania by 
caste. His acquaintance with the Chiefs family dates for 
many generations back, and he is staunch in his adherenoe to 
them. His occffpatiun is that of a jeweller. He deals in pre- 
cious jewelry, diamonds, ruhbies, emeralds, and other precious 
stones. He does business on a very large scale. He Las quite 
a number of Chiefs among bis uustomcrs, with whom he is 
brought into frequent contact. AU the Chiefs who know the 
Shet treat him with more courtesy and kindness than any 
t)tlier person. The special claim Ttliioh the Shet has on the 
Clnufs attention and indalgencc shows how nnich he is held 
in esteem by them all ; but it also manifests that there must 
be some extraordinary merit in the Shetji, that brings forth 
prftisos from the persons of position he kn<ms and makes him 
« general favourite, - 

The Shet has all along hia career proved himself to bo a (I 
Ktanncb friend of the Chiefs. He does not always stick to his ' 
last or, rather, to his jewelry business, for at times he goes out 
of his way to help his patrons with his advice and experience, 
sometimes even at the risk of his personal safety, Snch 
faithfulness and sincerity on the part of the Shet. cmi- 
joined witli tiie innate di|)lumacy which is an instinct with 
him, because ho is a Bania by caste, go a great way to "I 
seonre htm a high place in the Chief's estimation. TheJ 
Shet is the potentates' favourite jewL'Uer. Purchases j 
made from him withmit stint and aUo without pa; !tt 
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!»r8 togetlicr, in spite ol whioli tbe Sliet aever charges 
n interest. '■ What ! is he an avaricious Baiiia ? Can 
be so mean as to cliargo his patrons interest ? Tliat 
word is not to be found in hia dictionary. His patrons', the 
Chiefs' lavonr, is more than interest to him," Thus he replies 
to any one curious to know how the Shetji can allow his 
dues to remain unpaid for so many years. It is a secrt-t 
locked up in the inuf^ruiost recesses of his heart, and the only 
other person who is in it is the wife of his bosom, the worthy 
Shetaneeji. The precious stones or any other jewelry which 
his patrons buy from him are sold at treble the price, and 
this secures him more than componnd interest for ten years to 

The 8het visits several States. This time he goes 
on a visit to a certain Bajwada, where the Chief receives 
him with affaiiility and kindness, as a marl^ of his apprecia- 
tion tor the sincerity and friendliness which tlie Shet bears to 
Nay, he is regarded as a tried friend and a trusted 
^lositery of his heart's secrets which are confided in him — 
it least the Shet Sahib says so. On the other hand, the 
Jhetjl, who has been repeatedly favoured by his ' Ma-bop,'* 
as he calls the Chief, and made much of, is always ansious to 
render serriees to liis patron, but with an eye to business, 
becanse it is the ' Dharam 'f of a Bania to do everything 
with some gain in view. His father always used to tell 
him that, whatever ho did, he must keep the consideration in 
view that a Bania could not do anything witliout reaping a 
good harvest therefrom, tor it was the ' Dharam ' of a Bania 
to do so. His grandmother, who brought him up and used 
to dote upon him, sang nursery ryhmes and songs to this 
effect, in order that, when he grew up to adult years, that 
doctrine would be thoroughly instilled in his youtiiful miud, 
Bnd influence his wliole conduct in after-life. He has not 
■otten, nor is he likely to forget, the leSaona thus taught 
boyhood with snch care and trouble. 
Marriage is, in all cofmtries, regarded as auspicious. Who 
would not like to be blessed witli a wife 1 Many Western and 
Eastern poetB have sung about marriage conveying the senti- 
ment that it is the happiest state of life. 



MATRIMONIAL ALLIANCE. 13S' 

If you ask a Kumar of six summers whether he would Iik9/ 
to marry, ho will answer ' Ratherl' ' How many wivea?' is thd^ 
next question; The answer is ' Two more than his father has 
married. But as the Kumar Sahib, or Nawabzada Sahib, as 
the case may be, is growing up, he Rets more sensible. The 
little jokea whioh his father's friends used to make at his 
expense seem to liim rather childish, (or he is now sis years 
older than he was before. If at this age of twelve years he 
is asked whether he cares to marry, he catches hold of the 
querist, pulls his nose, and bit*a aud kicks. This is done out 
of bashfulness. The querist is not offended, but on the con- 
trary, feels highly complimented, for he construes such pleasant 
behavionr on the part of the youtli into consent. Well, ona 
cannot espect a youth to say " Yes, I will wed as many as 
Bapuji* is willing to get me married to." 

8ha Puckhachand Poolohand is alwaysfond of young tellowB;, 
He himself is a paterfamilias, having been blessed with sis Bon«t| 
and three daughters. He wishes to please everybody. Tha. 
Kumars as the sons of his ' Ma-bap ' the Sarcar. and conse- 
quently his young masters.have every right to treat him on most 
friendly terms ; so when it is announced that Sha Puckhachand 
Foolchand has come ona visit, the Kumars are overjoyed,looking 
forward with youthful eagerness to play pranks at his expense. 
They go to receive him as far as the portico and, before the 
Shet Sahib opens his month by way of salutation or greeting, 
they pul] his nose, cling round and make muoh love to the 
dear old man, as they have been taught to do to their horses 
by their nasty drill-master. The Chief is no less pleased to 
receive him and accords him a very cordial reception. After a 
low aaldiim, the Shetji sheds copious tears and sobs for about 
three minutes. This performanoo on the part of the dear old 
fellow sets the Sarcar thinking whether the Shet has got 
into some inconceivable trouble or has failed in his business, 
lind in consequence been obliged to take the benefit of the 
InBoIvency .\ct. The more the Sarcar consoles the Shet, tlie, 
more the Shet seems affected. After having gone thiougb 
this performance, the Shetji tells the Sarcar that nothing has 
happened ; he has no mercenary motives in view, he is pros- 
pering, but the illness from which he suffered for some time 
was so severe that he and his dear Alee,t together with his 
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chokras* and chokrees.t liad despaired o£ his life. To-day's 
meeting is therefore looked upon bj him and Ins near and dear 
as most auspicious. It was through Huzur's fortune that 
he iras spared. Sueh being the case, naturally he sheds tears 
out of exuberance of joy and feelings of tliankfulness. At 
this the Sorcar Hynipathises with the old Shetji, and asks 
whether he would like his own phyaician or the native vaid to 
attend him. This ofier works aa a wonderfnl care on him. 
He pricks up his ears, shrugs his shoulders, and folding his 
bands, expresses his grateful thanks for Saroar's solicitude for 
his health, and submits that, from the moment he has seen 
the Huzui, he is completely Tccovered from his illness. Kia 
secret fears that either the physician or that double-dealing 
native ■caid may have plans on his life, at the instigation of 
some rival jeweller who may be aspiring to open business 
with the HuKur, and that they might make short work othim, 
lead bini to decline the offer with profound respect and grate- 
ful thanks. Whereupon the Chief gives orders to mate every 
arrangement conducive to the Shet's comforts. The latter, 
with a broad and pleasant smile on his cheery old countenance, 
informs the Sarcar that his Shetanee has also accompanied 
him, and that she has already been announced to the Rani, 
or Begum, as the case may bo. The Huzur seems delighted 
to hear this, and inquires after the health of that worthy lady. 
The Shetanee all smiles and amiability, having been an- 
nounced to the lady of the house by the maid-sen-ants, salaams 
very coyly. The lady expresses her great pleasure to sea her 
and inquires after her health, that of the little Jiva, ha 
youngest son, who has accompanied Iier, and also that of her 
other children. With studied politeness and charming manners 
she replies to thekind inquiries, and looks a picture of happi- 
ness. But there are other souls, the httle princesses, who are 
perhaps more glad than any one else to hear of the Sbetanee'e 
arrivai. They go and embrace her. She kisses them and blesses 
them. The little ones sing some songs composed by their nurse, 
which convey the meaning tliat the Shetanee is very fat and 
she looks like an elephantesa. Whereupon they ore scolded 
by their mother and told not to be rude to the dear old ShetA- 
nee who has been a sister to her. The Shetanee pleads on 
behalf of tlie little naughty ones and treats this pleasant^ 

* SoDB. t Daiigbtors, 



with affectiim and caresses. In course of coaversation, it \a 
mentioned hj the Shetanee tliat the Shet has also come and 
tiiat he has brought a box fnll oE precious jewelry worth buy- 
ing. At ouce an attendant is despatched to bring in the 
box. In the meantime the Slietanee conrersea with the lady. 
When tfie box is bronght in, the lady of the house makes as 
many purchases as she likes. She is not prerented^ from 
doing so hy her lord. She has her huahand'a permission to 
buy jewelry to any Tahie befitting her high position. The 
more purcliases are made, the more tlie Shetanee's I'aue beams 
with joy. The inniunerable kindnesses sliewn to lier hnsband 
and her and his forefathers are repeatedly referred to, andtliin 
acts ax on incentive to the lady to makfl more purchases. 
They are at the height of joy and express their unboniided 
delight to meet each other again. The whole palace rings with 
the Shetanee's praises. 

The Shetji, in another apartment, is engaged in conferring 
with the Chief on some matter of diplomatic importance, 
He does not know that the wife of his bosom, the 
Shetanee, has already won golden opinions of the inmates 
the palace and has played her cards admirably well ; tl 
she is about to enter into tlie subject of matrimony 
get the consent of the lady of the house to make a proposal 
to the parents of the intended bride to give their daughter 
in marriage to their elder Kuiuai- Sahib. The Shetanee re- 
quests the Ranee to spare her a few minutes as she has to 
talk to her about some very important business. To tliis she 
gladly asuenta and orders all present, both relatives and atten- 
dants, to withdraw. The Shetanee now broaches the subject 
and subnn'ta that, as the well-wisher of her house, nay, as a 
Mmnt who has eat<?n her salt for generations and generations, 
Bbe cannot but ask her to get the Kumar married, because it 
ic high time now that he should be married, and also because 
there is an opportunity to bring about a good mateh. She 
asks her to agree to her proposal, and that with all haste pre- 
parations may be made to celebrate the nuptials. The Ranee 
Rearing this, which is the secret desire of her own heart, ftiUjj 
agrees witli what has Iteen urged by the Sljetanee. She promi* 
to mention the matter to her lord, nay, to bring her inflr"- 
to bear upon him to give his consent to the match. 
Shetanee informs the lady that it was arranged beforehi 
between her and her Shet that they should separately meutii 
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this matter to the Ranee and the Chief. Praises are showered 
on tlie Shetanee for her eagerness and fidelity to advance the 
happiness of her family, and a* proper share of them are ako 
K'Btowed on Sha Piickhachani Foolehond. While the lady 
is thus talking in the height of delight, extolling the Shetanee 
and Shet for their faithfulness and solicitude for the welfare 
of her house, the Shet oasts almiit for an opportunity to 
broach the aubject to the Chief. lu tlie course of the con- 
yersation, seeing a fit time, the Shet asks the Chief to allow 
him to speak on a subject of great importance. This request 
is at once granted. The Shet draws nearer the Hiizur, and 
in a low tone informs his ' Ma-bap ' that the secret which he has 
to impart is the subject of his elder Knmar's marriage. He 
coughs, looks abont, and then again begins his atory. He saya, 
when he went on a business visit to a certain Chief, he came 
to know that he has two dnughtors, that the elder one is 
eligible for marriage. On enquiries he found her father is in 
search of a husband for her. He then suggests to the Chief 
that the young princess will suit the young Kumar Sahib, 
and that he should not delay in negotiating for the matrimon- 
ial alliance. He goes on to declare that Ike is ready with all 
tlie members of his family, the Shetanee of liis bosom included, 
t<) render any service he can. 

The Chief, while expressing liis tiest thanks to the Shet for 
his regard for the welfare of his family, remarks that the idea 
never entered into his head. He was of opinion that the 
marrii^ could be put off for some time, but since there 
is every prospect of bringing nbont a good match, he does 
not know why he sboidd not tliink of it. As the Shet is 
an experienced man, he cannot but rely upon his judgment 
and guidance in this matter. Wliere can he get a more 
faithful well-wisher than he is ? After making prehmin- 
ary suggestions, the Shet Sahib follows np the subject 
by saying that he must mention that, in order to bring about 
the match, he will have to incur expenses. Of course the 
parents cannot but give their consent, tor where can they find 
a better match ? It will be fortunate for them and their 
daughters to unite her in sacred wedlock with the Kumar. 
But he, the Shet, wishes, since the auspicious matter has been 
entraated to him, to do things with a grace. For the si ke 
thousand rupees, he cannot act in a manner derogat.jrf 
Ma*bap. ' Why he himself is ready to spend money 



otit of hia own pocket to uphold the reputation and promote 
the happiness oF his patron's house '. He leaves it to the Huziir 
himself, as a person of wisdom and experience, to consider 
whether any marriage, Bpeoiallj in a Native State, ia contract- 
ed without spending a large auin of money in bringing it J 
about. 1 

Such an expression of opinion on the Shetji's part sets th^J 
Huzur tliinking aiiout the matb^r, and, after a short sileucflrd 
tie gives hia consent, and without hesitation, asks him twig 
mention how mnch money will be required to carry on tho*" 
plan of campaign, A sum is mentioned, and the Chief agrees 
to hand it over to him. In order to dispel any suspicion that 
may be lurking in the Honnr's mind as to whether the whole 
of the sum is to be expended or not, tlie Shet further observes 
that, although he is a Bania, he is not so avaricious as his 
oast«-men are. He would not have asked for the money if 
there had been no necessity for it. Imagine what dowry the 
hride would bring, and, in consideration of tiiat, the amount 
spent would be as nothing ! He also suggests the advisability 
o! getting the Kumar married to two wives. This the Chief fl 
disapproves of. "Why not?" says the old Bania. " Yoot ■ 
Highness refuses to get the Kumarmarried to two wives. Look 
what dowry ho will get ! Why, although I am on the shady 
aide of sixty, I had many offers, but, as they were made with 
a view to do me out of my riches, I rejected them ! The 
girls were hardly twelve years of age. Yet, if there is some 
prospect of my getting a lakh or two by marrying another 
wife, I sliall gladly do so, in spite of the opposition on the 
part of the Shetanee," says the Shet, with an earnest request 
tliftt this secret should not be revealed, for the Shetanee is a 
jealous wife. Such being the case, this revelation may 
disturb the equanimity of her mind, and provoke her anger 
to the prejudice of his domestic bhss and to the great surprise 
of his relatives and neighbours, not to say of his chokras 
and chokrees, that Cupid still reigns in the Shet's heart, and 
at times allures him to play the gallant. " But 3het," 
asks tlie Huzur, 'supposing one gives his daughter in 
marriage to yon with a dowry of two lakhs, would you still 
consult your Shetanee's wishes ?' " No, your Highness ! cer- 
tainly not, I take oath by my father that 1 would not wait 
for her consent. She would also in that case stifle her 
Ceelings, for she knows that, altliotigh I may wed anothc 
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with a large dowry, she will still be the mistress of the house, 
and tlie custodian of the keys of the chest in whioh the buui 
may lie dejioaited. Money tends to pacify feelings of jealouay 
or revenge in no time," rejoins tile Shot. Agaiu the Shet 
implores the Hnznr to allow not a word of this coiivefsotion 
to escape. Ho looks about him and says that he cannot bnt 
be cautious, for walls have ears. The assurance on the 
Humir's part to ohsen-e dead silence in respect to the Shet's 
intentions pnta his mind quite at ease, and convinces liim of 
the fact that there is no danger of liis beooming an uhject of 
the Shctanee's wrath and curses. 

The question of getting the Kumar married to two wives 
is deferred for the present, in spite of the Shet's request to 
carefully consider the matter, The Baneo, both to fidfil her 
promise to the ivortby Shetanee and to attain her own object^ 
informs the Chief of the proposal with undisguised anxiety 
to make it acceptable to her lord. She has not long 
to be in suspense, tor the Huzur not only gives his fall 
consent, to her unbounded delight and perfect satisfaction, 
but, on the contrary, coasidts her in respect to the matter. 
Preparations are ordered to be made to enable the dear old 
Shet and Shetanee to start the next day for their native 
country en route to the capital of the other Chief. 

When the Shet and Shetanee go to their quarters to pre- 
pare themselves for the journey, the Private Secretary to the 
Hnznr calls on the Shet. After some talk about their depar- 
ture and the long journey they have to undergo, the Private 
Secretary alludes to the subject of the proposal ; the Shet, a 
cautious man, passes some reumrks upou it. But the Private 
Secretary suggests, in a roundabout way, that the Shet should 
think of him and favour him with some commission out of the 
hard cash which, under orders from the Sarcar, he has to remit 
to him. To such insinuations the Shotji pays no attention, 
and in an equally roundabout way tells him to mind his own 
business. Suppressing his feelings, excited by such an indig- 
nity and frustration of his object, the Private Secretary tries to 
put a good face on things, and to ward oS suspicious, pretends 
friendship, nay, eveu obedience, to the Shet. He is praised for 
his fidelity to the Huzur, and extolled for his magnanimity 
and goodwill towards all. The good-natured and kind Shet 
^TOiles at every expression of encomimn, and at the conclusion 
Wihc laudatory address, delivered by the Private Secretary with 



flniBhed diplomacy and seeming friendBhip, the Shet Sahib, 
puffed up by flattery, replies that he is, and before him his 
forefathers mere, the sincere well-mshera of the Huziir's family, 
and couseqaently he liaa no ill-will towards any one who i 
in any way connected with him. 

Having ingratiated himself in the Shet'a favour, the Private- J 
Secretary sees the old pair oS and sets about hia plans. He. I 
despatches some one in his confidence to precede the Shet to*! 
the capital of tlie Chief, with whom he is to negotiate for the fl 
marriage, and to make a feigned proposal of marriage throngfa | 
a certain person who is his relatiro, named by the Private 
Secretary in tlie aorvice of the other Chief, This stratagem 
works 80 well that, before tlie Shet and Shetanee reach the place 
to make the proposal, the Chief to whom the pretended pro- 
posal is made giving a vivid account of the bridegroom and 
his parents and holding out hopes of innumerable advantages, 
resolves to Bocept it, aad waits with great anxiety to receive 
the men to be sent by the other party as represented by his 
adherents. 

Snch being the case, when the Shet waits on the Chief, in 
an interview with the Huztir, lie makes the proposal, but to 
his great snriirise gets an answer neither one way nor the 
other." Keeping his own interest in view and the position oE 
the other party on whose behalf the Shet Sahib arranges for 
tlie matrimonial alliance, the Chief thinks lit to reply neither 
in the affirmative nor the negative. This diplomacy on the 
Chief's part offends tlie Shet, and he thinks over the situation 
oE affairs, to find out the reason why he received each an 
evasive reply ; one idea strikes him, and it is the meeting 
between liim and the other Chiefs Private Secretary. 

He clearly sees the necessity of not further pressing the 
matter, and so wisely takes leave to return home, hut not 
belore discharging the most solemn duty towards himself and 
the members of his family of selling a lot of jewelry to the 
Hmsur. The Shetancc who has visited the lady of the house 
accompanies her husband home. She, as was expected, talked 
over the subject with the Ranee, but was told that a pro- 
posal had been sent by a wealthier potentate for entering 
into an alliance for his son. How can such a proposal bo 
rejected 7 To this the Shetanee agrees with the Ranee, 
and as a woman full of wisdom and tactics, praises 1' 
other party, just to show the lady of tlie house that i 
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is in no way displeased becauae the proposal was n 
eidered. After leayp-taking, the Shetanee returns home in 
company with her Shct. Before they take tlieir departure, 
a few Diirliar sen*ants, who ha.ve been acquainted with the Shet, 
Clime to pay their respects to the worthy Shet, Seizing this 
opportunity, the Shet tries to draw them ont. He tells them 
that they are not only acquainted with him, but that their 
fathers aud even grandfathers were also known to his 
father and grandfaUier ; that he looks upon them as his well- 
wiehers. He himself is an old friend, naj, servant of their 
Sovereign's lionse, that although he has come on a very 
pleasant business, he is sorry to see tliat the Huzur was 
rather curt with him. It is not his ' Dharam ' * to censure 
the HuKur for being displeased with him. It is a matter of 
choice to accept or reject a proposal. The menials finding 
the Shet in such an excited Btate of mind, in order to worm 
themselves into his favour with the object of getting a large 
tip. tell no end of lies, aceasiug several persons of having 
thrown obstacles in his way. One thing comes out, and 
that is exactly what the Shelanee had been told, that a proposal 
sent by a Chief, belonging to ^ more illustrions house thsn 
that of the one he represents, was likely to be first consider- 
ed aud to be preferred. Such talk adds fuel to tKe fire, 
becanse the Shet, already augry, now gets exasperated. He 
rewards the menials before they take leave of him. The 
Shet and Shetanee take tlieir departure and travel in one 
carriage as the Shet, in snch a state of mind, cannot be left to 
himself. On their way, neither of the two talk to one another,'" 
to beguile the monotony of the journey. At last the Shct, 
however, dejected and no less excited, cauiiot keep silence. 
The least provocation puts him in an awful temper. He 
cannot stand any rebuke, even from the Shetanee, for not 
worrying himself. " Alee," says he, " are you alive to the 
disgrace that I shall be subjected to, because my and your 
attempts to bring abont the match have failed. Never been 
BO insulted in my life!" " Oh that is no insult, Jiva'a 
father," says the Shetanee, who has to call her husband 
not by his name according to the custom of the country, 
but by naming him as her son, Jiva's father or merely 
Shetji. " Look here, Shetaneeji, I don't wish to discoaa 
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le matter, for I kaww yon. bdag s woman, will not eomprebeiid 
liow J haT<! been mgolted," replies the Sliet, much provoked. 
" Do joD menu to nay women are fools, Shetji 7 Everyone has 
liit; or lier own ojimion about tt thing, and witliont arguing 
the matter. I Bhall aek yon, usee again, to l^e care of yow 
health ami nut to cry over spilt milk." TPJ(nnB the SbetaneCi 
Such sptH?ch. thongh rather aunoymg, Imt tjiowing anxielj far 
hie healtli, luakeB the Shet think that really his better-half is a 
woman to be adored rather tlian offended. He readily listetia 
V> her advice, stifles his agitated fralings, and quietly asks her 
" What about the hard cash deposited in the safe ? 1g that 
lirecioug metal to he again taken out of the safe 1 I would 
not survive this insult to nee that !" As a woman of the 
vutM. the Sheitanee suggests thattlie Sarcar should be infouued 
that the sum made cp\-eT to him for defraying expenses ia 
ounneuliun with the ne^'otiations fur mBiriage is kept at hot 
honse, m be intends negotiating for matrimonial alliance uiih 
8(itue iftheT Chief, and that he hae come to take his leave. 

They reach home tliQi- talking about the failure tliat their 
oSurtB have met, and cursing the shrewd Pri\ate Seeretory ft* 
luring tniKtrat«d their pkne out of malice. The Shet, nest 
4iay after his return home, starts for the capital of tlie Chief tm 
whose bnsiuess be had gone. Un reaching hi£ destination, he 
nendi^ word about his arrirai and is at onoe announced. The 
Chief, aiixiiiuii to know the result of his visit, asks him as to 
what took place. The Shet rather dispirited, but with a forced 
f «nitle on his old eooutenaiice, tellslhe Huzur that he did not 
'^vake tlie pruposal, for on his way it strack him lltat a better 
nMcb could be formed elsewhere. He would toll the name 
(rf the other party by-and-bj-e. However, he went there as he 
bad told the Huzur. He in a way mentioned the suhjeil to tlie 
other party, and got an answer uelther one way nor tlie other. 
He afterwards Je/t him and was about to return home when 
'wune ]feople eame and spoke disparagingly of the Haznr's 
MBte. which hurt his feelings. Nu; he, from that time, took 
Iris uatli not to have any^iing to do with the putedtnte, 
■itbuagli he has n(rt lieard htm say things derogatiiry to the 
Baiaa. Uowe\*er, it cannot bnt be inferred that the Chief 
ie jduying in the hands of his menials. Well he came back. 
and after leaving Shetanee at hoote, went there to take the 
Hnznr'B permiNnon to go on the aaspicioufl boeiiit'ss to tha 
fitlter Chiefc cstrital to ojien matrimuiii^ uegotiatione, 
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The Shetanee's ab)«ence is atiribnted to her seriously takin? 
I to heart the remarks passed by the meuials. Ho tried to 
oersusde her to discard such ideas and tiot to brood itver them; 
'bat nothing could console her. As she was in a poorstat« 
f health consequent on such treatment, he had to aoTue alone. 
Chis explanation makes the Chief think that the Shetanee is 
f reaUy a dear old soul, for she keenly Eeels the slight direotfid 
towards his dignity. As for the cash, it is with him at home, . 
quite safe. The Sarcnr, rather offended at the remarks passed 
npon him, gives permission to the Shet to negotiate elsewhere. 
, He expresses a wish to secuie the best bride for his Kumar 
ut any expense, and assures the Shetji that he will advance 
a cash to accomplish this object. 8ueh expression of 
ion on the part of the Huznr serves as an encouiagement 
) the Shet who falls in with his views, and takes his oath 
bever to eat, or drink, or even sleep, until he has brought about a 
^tt«r match. After this the Shetji fires a volley of ear-sp!it- 
Jting abuse, and imputes the failure to the mean intrigues 
of the Chief's confidants. While he ruminates about the 
whole affair, his suspicion about the Huzur's Private Secretary 
having thrown obstacles in his way, are aronsed. But as he 
is reluctant to deprive one of his bread, he tries to expel 
those notions from his head, determining to settle old scores 
with the cunning Private Secretary in some other way. Before 
leave-taking, he ponra curses on lie head of the overfed family 
priest, who, as the Shet says, owing to his stupidity tliat day, 
committed some mistake in casting the horoscope which led the 
Shet and Shetanee to start under iU-atars. Before the Shet 
leaves the Hiuur, he implores him to keep silence in connection 
with this proposal, and not even to make known the name of 
the other party, for he su^estshe has many enemies who da 
not wish to see him render such servioe to his ' Ma-bap.' 

The day after reaching home, the Shet starts for the other 
potentate's capital, accompanied by Shetanee, whom he enjoins 
t« observe silenoo lest her volubility may reveal his plans. The 
good old Shetanee gets rather cross at such warning, but 
making a virtue of necessity, promises to act according to his 
advice. When they reach the capital, the Shot calls on the 
Chief. He has not to watt as long as others, for he is a here- 
ditaty friend of the Chief's house. The Shetanee is also a 
Bftonnced to the Ranee. Both to do duty towards himself ■ 
p observe caution in respect to his n^otiating for the a,"" 
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Shet presents a box full of jewelry for the Huznr'sJ 
kpproval. While lie converses on different topics of the day,.! 
be sects for an opportunity to make the proposal of marriaga,! 
But as he does not see hi^ way to it, he deters the subject J 
nntil the next day. 1 

On the other hand, the shrewd Shetance has been more I 
Biioceasfnl, for she has already brosnhed the subject and ia J 
talking over the preliminaries. She lias already got a promise 
from the Ranee to mention the subject to the Chief and to 
exert her influence with him in persuading' her lord to accept 
it. Towards the evening, the old couple retire to their 
residence. There they talk over the matter. The Shet is 
loud in praise of lier better-half, who has so cleverly made 
the proposal. " Alee, wiiutever you do proves auspicious ! " 
Rays the Shet, mncb pleased. 

" Yes, Jiva's father, one must know how to manage things," 
replies the Shetanee. " Now don't get conceited," rejoins the 
Sbet, Homeivhat mortified. " If yon can manage the busiueas 
better, I Ehall wash my bands n[ it," responds the wife 
of bis bosom, rather irritated. Seeing tliat hia remarks bavo 
stiiTig bis better-half, he wisely keeps from trifling with her 
feelings at the risk of losing her Enpport. " No oSence, I am 
only ohafflng you, Jiva's mother ! ' remarks the Shet. 

While they are thus conversing, the Private Secretary ia 
announced. As it is the etiquette, the HuKiir sends his Private 
Secretary to see to his guests' comforts. The Court formality 
in this respect serves as a blind to gratify his own ends. Al- 
tiiDugb anwilling to see the Private Secretary, the Shet is 
ctHnpelled to give him an aadience. He asks the attendant to 
shoir bim in, but not without some inward fear and suspicion. 
He receives him with cordiality, and is much concerned to 
bear some allnsion from the Private Secretary to his proposal, 
I'be Shet thinks the Rajahs and Nawabs are very candid. 
Sooietiiues thoir frankness borders upon simplicity. Any 
MDret told them with a request not to divulge it, they take 
the first opportunity to impart it to their confidants after one 
loAvestbcm. 

This is how, tlunks the Shet (and rightly) too, these graciouH, 
bnt misguided, potentates often get into a nmddlo in respect 
to their affairs. They might to have the strength of mind 
Bill! sense to calmly think, over a matter without others' 
BksisUince. Many a liuie the Sli<;t liu:^ ulTurud advice 
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in conyersatioa witb liia patrons, to improve their ways 
and get rid of iindesirable persons. Owing to this, tlie Shet 
has made many enemies amongst the Chiers confidants and 
foliowera, but lie defies every one of them, and speaks out 
his mind freely and fearlessly. At the termination ot the 
interview, the old Shetji Salnb heaves a sigh oE relief and 
says-to himself, " What, coiiSd I have deigned to ask the fellow 
to lend me his support 7 Have I not more infiiienee with the 
HoEur than the menials,— Private Secretary, a Brahman ? Am 
I not a Bania ? Such being' tlie case, am I not able to cope 
witb his designs and intrigues ? Well done, Sha Puckhaehaad, 
son of Shah Fool Chaud, grandson of Sha Xapurehand, well 
done ! Nicely managed, eh 7 very cleverly managed, I say, 
very diplomat! fially managed ! Who is this fellow ? Fie 
upon him ! He has to cringe before me, flatter me, and he 
Bubservient to my wishes. A little commission on the arti- 
cles aold keeps him under my tJiumb. That's right, Pucltha- 
chand, son of a Baiiia after all ! He, as well as that 
eversmiling Dewan, knows full well that I am an old friend of 
the Chief, who is both generous and nohle-hearted. A 
hundred Uewaus and a tliousand ' Pavate Saoatari, ' Hke 
these fellows, will come and go, but I shall, with my usual 
diplomacy, keep np my relations with the Huznr ! '' 

But in case any matter submitted by him to the Huaur for 
consideration is disapproved of, which seldom is the case, the 
Shet ascribes this to the Private Secretary, or the Dewan, 
as a device on their part to supplant him in the Hnzur's 
favour. The next day when lie Shet goes to see the 
HuKur, he is told that the Chief has been informed by Ifia 
consort that the Shetanee hod made a proposal of marriage 
on behalf of some other Chief to give his daughter's hand 
in marriage to the other's son. The Shet, with great 
delight, replies that he himself wanted to speak about the 
matter, and that since the Shetanee has done so', he has 
only to add a few words. He thou gives a long history 
of the Chief's family and a tribute of praise to the Hnznr, 
also eulogizing his illustrious descent and the glorious deeds 
performed by his ancestors. He is anxious, says he, to see 
the illustrious houses unite, and thA he will do his best to 
bring about the match. As the proposal is accepted he at 
onoo takes the Hnzur's permission to go to the other Chicfa 
cnpital_aud to mention tti him about the auspicious n 
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' "'rtia done, the Sliet, in a rouinia-bout manner, refers to tLe 
necessity of doing thiiiga with a grace and in a manner worthy 
of one's position. The otlier party eannot but consent to the 
match. Nay, they wiU thank Providence for having Bcoured 
such a hride for their son. As to the donry, the Shet sug- 
gests, he will do his host to bring them round. They may ask 
for dowry that may amount to several lakhs, for, according to 
thi> higli and exalted position of this honse, the dowry will be a 
ki^ one. but. of course, the Shet cannot bnt say that one 
canTiot give away his daughter in marriage and along with 
her all iiis fortune. That is absurd, preposterous, foolish, 
idiotic Keeping the interests of both the houses in view, 
be will exert his influence to britig about some compromise, 
iit case the other party ask for s large dowry. Of course, 
the Hnziir, as the bride's father, cannot withhold hia eon- 
seut on account of demand for a larger dowry than he can 
afford. That will he 'getting one's uoaecut in the eye of the 
public' Ha 1 ha ! ha ! can he allow it ? What Puckhrfchand, 
son of Foolchand, grandson of Kapurchand ? He will first 
Bee himself tied to the mouth of a aannon and blown off, rather 
than live to see the disgrace in which hia Mabap's family 
may !« thrown, owing to hia inability to give a dowry befitting 
}its positiim. jVra ! ara ! am I Wliat, has the world come to 
this? Ho! ho! ho! It itcomestothis— why should it come to 
this, [or the sake of money ? He will throw himself at the feet 
of his ' Mabap,' the HuKur, and beg him to drain his treasury, 
n«y, to inflict double taxes on tlie ryots ; nay, to introduce new 
imposts to meet the demand. He himself will sell off hia 
whole property, goods, and chattels to realize the amount. 
Can he not he of service to his ' Mabap ? ' But may such a 
day never come 1 

The alMive discourse on tlie part ot the Slietji impresses the 
Chief wjth the necessity of spending a large sum of money 
ill order to keep up his position. Even the most miserly 
Chief cannot but be inclined to spare some cash, after 
having heard a speech delivered bj the Shet with such spirit 
knd Binoerity. The Shet is promised a handsome present for 
his trouble in arranging matters to Huzur'a satisfaction and 
ftpproval. 

Having beeu buoyed up with tiio prospect of increasing hin 
fnndH, the Shet takes leave to retrace his steps for the other 
Chieffl capital. Meauwhile the Sfaetanee is mode much of, 
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Bnd praised to thn Heventh sty. Slie laughs, chats, nay, even 
cuts joliea with the lady of the house on terms of familiarity. 
In spite o£ her keeptug witLin bounds, the lady of the house 
treats her so kindly and afiootionately that she is compelled to 
be familiar with her. She has to give an account of the young 
princesB whom she has seen. She has the npper-hand oven 
of the Shet in this matter. Ko one would like her daughter 
to be complimented on her personal charms less tbau she is. 
On the contrary, liberalily shewn in this respect plcjisea one 
beyond measure, and repays doubly. So when the Shetanee 
has to say something about the bride and her mother, she 
bestows the highest praise on them. The bride is the moBt 
beautiful girl she baa ever seen. With many good wishes, the 
Shetanee is permitted to leave. With ail haate possible, the 
old pair journey to reach their destination. On arrival, the 
Shet is at onoe announced to the Hu;iHr and the Shetanee to 
his consort. The anxiety on the part of tlie Chief, it ia 
easy to imagine, is great, and so he asks the Shet to let 
him know the result of his visit. With great joy and looking 
triumphant, he narrates all that took place between him and 
the bride's father. With some modesty he refers to his 
ingenuity in bringing about the mateh. But, says lie, the 
credit is not due to his own efforts alone, for the Shetanee 
should also get her share. What a clever woman ! How 
pntdently she talked over the matter with the Ranee 1 Well, 
he is mightily pleased and is unable to express the joy he 
feels. The Shetanee did play her part with admirable 
euooess and great tact. Oh ! the Shet is conscious of the fact 
that he conid not have foand a better wife. The elders of 
his and her family used to say so when the Shot and Shetaaee 
were mode one by tlie solemn tie oE wedlock. At that time 
the former was at the age of nine and the latter thirteen. 
His success in life is due to the better sense of the Shetanee, 
the Shet puts iu, for she being seven years his senior, has {dl 
along guided him with wisdom. In fact, she rides the roost. 
It is very unusual that he should marry a wife several yean 
older than he is, for many of Ills oastemen marry wives thirty 
or forty years younger than they are. But he had no choioe, 
as his parents selected a wife for him. 

The Shet is asked to talk over matters with the minister 
and other persons entrusted with the task of making prepara- 
tioBB in pelebrnting first the betrothal and then the nnptiate, 
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With a request that in dl sucb matters he should be the guid- 
biff band. 

Ou the other hand, the Shetanee, with her usual charming 
manners and amiability, informs the ladj of the house and hnr 
relatives that the proposal is accepted. The whole day 
it spent ill describing the manner in wbiah she plajed her 
part. She goes into every detail. She mentions what dress the 
bride's mother had put on. Ko^ the bride herself was dressed, 
Hovr handsome she is, with blacli eyes, long hair, aqniline 
hoae. and a fine figure. She sings marriage songs, and asks 
the lady's relatives to join the ohoras. She teases the little 
princesses by telling them that she will be equally delighted j 
t<> see tlrem married. Nay, 'she even pokes fun at the expense 1 
of the Kumar, the would-be bridegroom. She tells him i 
that when his Ranee comes home she will solely possess hia J 
heart. He will become a slave to her. He won't 
any one. He won't even care to see his old servant the 1 
Shetanee, who has done all she can to promote his happiness..! 
She good liumoiiredly talks about all these sorts of things. I 
Praises are showered npon her by the lady of the house, andfl 
her relatives, as in duty bound, supx>0Tt all that is said by the m 
Ranee. Ornaments of great value arc ordered for her as a ' 
return for her services to, and regnrd for, the Iiouse. But the 
Bhetanee declines to accept any present. Has she done all 
this in the hope of receiving presents ? 

After uinch pressing, the Shetanee relnotantty accepts the 
offer which adds to her happiness. Of course, she knew full 
well that her services would l>e well rewarded. An old 
proverb occurs to her that, ' It pays one well, even to graze n 
rich person's donkeys.' Well, it has paid her well, and also 
her Shot, who has all along home in mind the advice given him 
by his forefathers and grandmother. 

The Shet is most profuse in praising both the parties, and 
this secures him valuable and handsome presents in addition 
to the hard cash already safely deposited in his cfaest. 

Grand jirepnrntiuns are made by both the parties, who Tie 
with each <ithcr til celebrate the wedding with unprecedented 
pomp and great ^rlal. Relatives, friends, and acquaintanoea 
are inrited t« take part in the nuptials. Some Chiefs who ore 
invited personally attend the marriage ; others send representa- 
tives. Hcilher pains injr money nre spared in solemnizing the 
event on a grand scale, Thousands ot rupees are spent in 
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erecting pandals, organising feast, &e. The question of 
dowry is settled by the Shet who gets a good present from 
both the parties. He is in ecstacies, and the Shetanee is all 
happiness and smiles. The Shet is a prominent figm'e in the 
festivities which precede and follow the wedding celebration 
day. He is consulted on everj^thing by the Huzur, and the 
State officials pay him the greatest respect. Even the Dewan 
Sahib has^ to hang on the Shet's smiles and pleasure, and to 
humour him in good many ways. He returns the compli- 
ments paid to him with great courtesy. He smiles at every 
one, and looks a picture of happiness. But in the midst of 
this merriment he cannot but forget the cunning endeavour of 
the Private Secretary to upset his plans which lie was success- 
ful in doing, when the Shet went with the proposal of 
marriage to the other Chief. However, he forgives him, but 
to convince him of his superiority and importance in every 
respect, when the Shet meets the Private Secretary, he looks at 
him and grins while the latter puts on a sardonic smile. 




room at an hotel in Bombay one AdambhAi 

KMhnblmi Jiimniabhai Peerobliai is sitting in a repeating 
mood. All oF a suddeti be hears the voice of approaching 
footsteps) wliicb rouses hira from his reverie. On looking up 
he fiuds his old friend Mr. Baram Dorab standing before 
him. The arrival of a bosom Friend like Baram pnts him in a 
better ni'Kid. After the exchange of the usual salutations, he 
iavitcs him to take a seat and to join him at dinner, which 
invitation h gladly accepted. While the dinner is going on 
Adambhai Kasimbhai broaches a subject to Baram with a 
request to keep it Kccret until they have attained success, 
which caution the latter pledges his word to observe. Not tor 
worlds will he divulge the secret. How can he when the . 
interests of his beloved and kind friend are at stake ! 

Adambhai begins his story and states that fur some time J 
past he has been thinking about putting matters in train in 
respect t<i a claim, a very large claim which he has against 
« Chief, Thirty years ago when his father Kasimbhai 
was alive, a certain potentate canio on a visit to Bombay. 
Kasimbhai was a well-known merchant and was introduced 
to the potentate who waw a generous and licnevolent prim 
The Chief took a liking to Kasimbhai and. as a mark < 
favour, appointed him liis agent. In a word, the relation! i< 
between the two became of a very cordial nature. Once a big 
KHHiindar nsked Shet Kasimbhai to lend him about a couple 
of tlioHsaiid rupees in order to enal'le him ti> pniseciite his 
claim against the Stale of the Chief with whom Kasimbhai was 
on such friendly ttrniB. Buniness was after all bnsineM, andJ 
Kasimbhai a<lvanced him tlie loan. The xi-mindar again aske^l 
for the loan of a couple of thousand rupees which was also givvi 
him. A third time he asked for the loan of a hke amount whiff 
he declined to give and demanded the return oltiiftV 
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already ndvanced. Tbe stemiudar vrlio knew \ihat he 
about, offered to give an assignment of tlie claim which 
had against the State to Shet Kasimbhai on condition that 
9het advanced him four thousand rupees in addition to the four 
thousand already given. In case of his succeeding in reoor- 
ering the whole sum of money, he was to get one-haJf. Theae 
terms were acceded to, and the zemindar after passing a 
receipt for tiie money and assigning his otnim cleared out. 
Kasimbhai, aa a man ot business but rather simple as Adam- 
hbai says, was rather hasty iii-ent«ring into such a transaction. 
Several times Kasimbhai moved the potentate to settle the 
claim, but was put off with some excuse or other, nor did 
lie press the claim, for he didn't wish to exchange his posj- 
(jon of an agent for that of a claimant against the 6tat£. 
Since his decease all connection with the firm was severed 
by the potentate who died a few years later. Under such 
uircumstancea what has Shet Adambhai to be afraid of ? 
' Ho is an indipandant mon, cares for nn one, eats his own 
m iaead, money, works,' as Adambhai says. He must somehow 
P'Or other get the thing settled once for all either one way or 
' tihe cither. He knows, says the Shet Adambhai, that men of 
qniet disposition and congenial manner never succeed in a 
Native State in the accomplishment of their objects. At such 
a juncture, says Adambhai, be will be glad if Baram, his 
friend, oo-operates with biro. He shall have one-sisth of 
the money recovered from the simpleton of a potentate who 
is playing in the hands ot his underlings. Further, the Shet 
states that he is of opinion that the case should bo entrusted 
to a solicitor, a Knropean : yes, a European, for then and 
then only the fellows will be brought to their senses. It is a 
matter of a few thousand rupees. Lose or win. What does 
he care 7 He will teach the potentate and his karbarees a 
lesson and that ivill be a recompense euSicient in itself. 

In this strain Adambhai goes on for a long time, 
meanwhile taking about half a dozen pegs of the medi- 
cine which he says is prescribed for him by his doctor for 
the benefit of his health. The Parsee friend sees that 
there must be some legal defect in the claim, for, in these days 
of justice and order, a claim of such imjKirtance and valae 
cannot but receive due attention even from a despot. How- 
■ever, he docs not see any reason why he should not exert 
f lumselt in the matter, bat without putting his friend to any 
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fitpcnsG. Therefore, the faithful Parsee friend snggosts thai 

the Shet glionld act wisely in the matter. As to on 

a Enropeau solicitor, he says he sees no necessity. 

not mm,' saya Adambhai ; ' am I wranp, mic dear faraud I ] 

'No, yon are not,' swys Baram ; ' but allow me to tell y 
my dear old friend, that in a matter like this yon mnst be oil^ 
cnmspett.' F 

' What cirrraeuiuuspakata, what does it mean, mie farand I ^ 
puts in the Shet. i 

' It means that you should be cautious and must not do K n 
thing offliand.' 

' Vary well, mie farand, vary ivell. Tell me how to minege,' 

' Yon must first show mc the assignment of thy claim and 
the doenmenta bearing upi>ii it, I shall then read them over 
with a solicitor's clerk, who ia a very clever man,' statet 
Baram. 

' How did ye know that cilark clever ? ' asks the Shet. 

' Because he says his master doea nothing without consult^ 
ing liim. I also know him well. We both shall see how Wft! 
should act in the matter. As to the necessity of engaging »4 
KnruppAn solicitor, it can be obviated,' rejoins the Parsei 

* Ob what 1 ' asks Adnmbhai, 

' That is to say it will he overcome, for I shall accompany 
you in European dress and that will make the people think 
that a sahib is interested in the case,' replies his iugeniiis 
friend. 

' That is first class, my dear Itaram,' interposes the Shet. 

Baram continues : 'Thus a good sum of money will be 
Haved, which would have been othenvisc spent in giving fees 
and travelling expenses.' 

' I throw my knees and kiss yonr boots and shoes ; wht 
clever dadge, my dear Baram,' replies the Shet gratefidly. 

The Parsee rising from his seat asks the Shet to rise atld4 
to resume his seat, asKnring him he will put forth his beBfta 
eSorts to help him in the matter. ' But,' says the Paries^ V 
' yon will have to keep up courage." 

' Of corse, man, I must kniiw how do it. Courage man 
(turning to the Imtler), another peg, doonle shiarp. That'a 
how I keep oimrago.' 

The favoured attendant brings tlio medicine. While ( 
con^-orsation is proceeding, the noise and lond acclamationB^ ■ 
interjections and interrogations on Shet Adambhai'a 
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attract thn attention and alarm the hotci propnetor, '. 
Nassiinvanji Manuharji Sliariar who, walkiug on tiptoe, c 
near the door of tli« room und makes a sign to the attend) 
to come to him. In obedience to the call he g'oes, and Ij 
master ask* him wlipther perfect harmonj prevails in 
room in irhich the Sliet and his Parses friend are dining, 

' AU vary vfall, master.' replies Fernandez, 

' Shet Ailambhai is talking; with Mr. Baram, I Huppose,' 
inquires Nassiirwanji, with a p<?rtnrbed mind. 

' Yas, master. Talk about big matters, money-mating, 
Rajahs, ffabobs, abusing, cltitin, decivin, fargeries, rogues, 
fiscal, bliek^ard master, "So row, only drinkin dible pegs: 
farat oalass gintlemins, master, comin avary day drinkin, diunin, 
laughin, cbnttin, jokin, that's »U,' responds the servant. 

This explanation on Fernandez's part puts Nassurwanji's 
mind quite at ease. The abrupt departure of the eeirant, 
however, attracts the attention, of the shrewd Parsee who asks 
him why to went out. ' Master Sahib wants me,' replies the 
servant. 

' Call him here ; lie, a fnraud, old, I'ary old larand, mie,' 
interposes Shet Adambhai. 

'Vary well, Sahib,' replies the servant. The attendant goes 
to his master and gives him the message. The word ' money- 
making;. Rajahs, Habobs, etc.,' had specially drawn Ifasanr- 
wanji'fi attention. Nay, that set him thinking about a 
variety uf matters. Such being the ease, he readily accepts 
the in^-itatiou and joins the party. Nassurwanji is received 
very cordially by Adambhai, the generous and noble-heartei 
Shet as he is called by the friendly hotel proprietor who is 
looking about for an opportunity to be in the secret. H 
was l^ot long before his wishes wore fulfilled. Adambhai 
is beside himself with joy and pleasant thoughts of future 
fortime and success, and therefore gives out freely to Nassnr- 
wanji the secret. He aska to help him and his friend 
Baram in this extremity and generously offers him a share in 
the money to be recovered as return tor his help and advice. 
This is what Kassunvanji was wishing in the innermost reces- 
ses of his heart and so accepts the offer with many thanks. 
More drinks are ordered, and the revellers talk over the matter 
to the great delight of each other. The gharry is announced a 
sixth time, when it is close upon half-past three, at which time 
the party breaks np. Shot Adambliai goes oat hand-in-haud 
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vitli his Friends IfasBurwanji and BaTam in high spirits. The 
latter, seeing that it is onsafo to iL-ave Adambhai alone, 
Bcoompanies liiii] in the ghnrry to see him home. Nassurwanji 
retires to his room with a joyons heart and dresniB of the fortune 
he is to earn. In the sleep lio wanders and talks abont the 
matterB over which they had such a long disunssion to the 
great surprise of his better-lialf, who in the morning demands 
nF him the reason why he was late in the night and what it 
was that he was talking abont in his sleep. On matters being 
explained, the good housewife is tlirown in a trance and 
Lnilds castles in the air. The favonied attendant who was 
present while the discussion was going on and was atten- 
tive to everything said and discnsaed, did jnstioo to the 
wine-cellar and walked abont the compound until the' ann 
was up indulging in reveries. 

"Appointed Miniger Shet becoming rich. People sirprised 
see Feniandez come to fortune. Big sahib, now, eh,' with these 
words he threw away his ohiroot and went to sleep until the 
midday. 

A Few days later Shot iVdnmbbai Knsinibhai Jummabliai 
Pecrobhai and Mr. Baram depai^t, and Mr. Nassnrwftiiji 
Maneharji Shariar goes to the station to wish them a 
KBfe journey and spe«ly return, and presents them with bou- 
quets as a token of good luck and sncccss. 

Shot Adambhai Kasimbhai has got his portmanteau in- 
■crihed with the words Adambhai Kasimbhai J. P., whieli can 
bereadas.lnramabhai Poerobhai aswell as Justice oFUie Peace. 
This serves his purjiose of making the outsiders believe tltat 
the Shot is a Justice of the Peace. 

Tickets are taken for a station three miles distant from the 
potentate's capital which they are bound for. After three 
days' weary journey, the Shet aud his friend reach their des- 
tination, and hiring two oountrj carts, one For themselves and 
tlte otiier for their attendant and the baggage, set out for 
tlie capital. Under a mango grove the party halts for 
hnakFust. Some persons seeing strange visitors come at the 
break of day hover about the comp oE the foreign invaders to 
OBCertain who thoy are. Tliey succeed in getting some in- 
formation From their attendant about them and hasten to 
communicate it to the minister, for these persons are no other 
individiinls but spies posted to watch the ingress and egress 
of strangers coming to and going out of the capifal. This 
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piece ot news — the arrival oE a Bombay Bhet and a s 
Vfitli'jut any previous notice — unnen'es the worthy minister,- 

Before the clever Private See^retary is sent for &a 
oflBciftl presents himself, for he has been July infnrmed * 
it by one of his spies. 'What ie to be done?" asks t" 
Dewan. 

' It is a surprise, & wonder, a mirncle,' repliea the Private"* 
Seoretary, 

' No calamity, I hopo. My family priest has been telling 
me something of the sort ; a-a-a li-lt-Itao Sahib, wa-wa, vthat 
do yon propose to do 7 ' ~ 

' Courage, calmness, and discretion,' advises the shreift 
Secretary, 

' His Highness informed? ' inquires the Dewon. 

' Yes, Sir,' replies the Private Secretary. 

After some hurried conversation about it, the Privnt 
Secretary Bhelteriug under the excuse tliat his English knol 
ledge is not perfect, suggests that the State doctor shotild 
be asked to reoeive the visitors, and that the Dewan mast 
not grant an interview at once until the doctor has ascer- 
tained what is their business. The European is not an official. 
That is certain. For bad he beeu one, he would have given 
notice of the visit. However, who knows but that he may 
be a spy set to pry into State affairs. Agreeing to the 
proposal so ingeniously made by the Private Secretary, the 
Dewan anxiously waits the result of the interview, and in- 
structs his orderlies to tell any one desirous of visiting him 
that he is indisposed. The Private Secretary, on the other 
hand, proceeds to the Durbar to inform the Huaur about the 
arrival of some strange visitors. The Huzur refers him to 
the minister, with the remark that he has no fibJEotiou to grant 
tliena an interview in consultation with the minister. The 
plan, according to which they wish to act in this matter, ie 
roentioned to the Saroar, who approves of it, leaving the whole . 
responsibility in the matter on the shoulders of the Dewan 
and the Private Secretarj', This done, the Private Secretary 
retraces his steps and calls on the State physician and delivers 
him the order that he has to act as Private Secretary and 
to receive the visitors. This order, delivered to the doctor 
in rather a friendly manner, is followed np with no end of 
compliments paid to him. That he is thoroughly acquainted 
yrilh the habits and customs oi Europeans, and is a master 
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of their language. It is beoaiise of this that lie h n^kwl to 
receive the Tisitors, 

* Wliat am I.' saja tlie Private Karhhnrw, ' a poor 
Ilrahmin placed in such a poeition through the favour and 
fcindnesa of my Sovereign, and in recognition of my fore- 
father's service ? ' The doctor thuB appealed tn and rather 
elated expresses hie willingnesR to carry out the Hitziir'a order, 
and the wishes of the Deivan and the Private Secretary. The 
Private Secretary goes home, sayiug that he will retnm in a 
short time to take his place in the next room to overhear the 
conversatioD. Two peons are posted at the house of the 
doctor. The sudden appearance of the eonstahulary makes the 
ignorant believe that the State pliysician is either in aonte 
trouble or raised to a higher position. The learned doctor sahih 
takes a dose of strong stimulants to enable him to be equal to the 
occasion. While he is pacing ttp and down the room, he sololi- 
quizes 'Yes, doctor after all. I know these vagabonds. All are 
Karcd away liko cats. At suoh a juncture I am to be put in 
the front to receive the attack and to meet it as well as I can. 
But what do I care. Hundreds of visitors like the ones men- 
tioned will not frighten me or disturb the equanimity of my 
mind. I am ready with all my heart to serve the Huztir 
who is a kind and generous master. But next time these 
cowardly fellows will send me to lead the troops against the 
Baharwatias (outlaws).' The last word was spoken loud 
enough to he heard, and the doctor's wife, who is in the next 
room, overhears it, and eomea at onoe to her liTishand. ' Dear, 
wliat is it ? Are you going to face the Baharwatias 7 Oh I 
oh ! oh ! who will lake care of me and the half a dozen little 
onus, if anything happens to you, which God forbid. Better 
resign and go back to our tiative land, where you can earn 
au honest penny as well as here. Oh .' oh 1 oh ! ' 

' What, Amy. you wish me to sliow a white feather "■ Cer- 

, tiiiuly not. It will be a disgrace to the institution where I 

was educated, to ray teachers and professors. It will be an 

«vi-rlBsting blot on the name and fame of my distinguished 

forefathers to refuse to carry oat theHuzur's order,' 

■ Disgrace, or no disgrace, it is not within the sphere o£d 

yonr duty to go out fighting,' excitedly replies Avabai. ■ 

* Yen, dear, you don't know this is a Rajwada. and I moatl 

do all I am told,' responds the doctor rather wildly. 

'Are the peojile so unfair as tu ask you to do that which isai 
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ithin the sphere of jonr duty,' returns the Bai indigaantly. 
The lady prittests a-,rainst her husband doing any thltig fraught 
with danger, and over and over ^ain entreats him to desist 
friim the purpose. The worthy doctor sahib explains to his 
spouse tluit he is not to go on a battle-field, bat that ha is 
asked to receive some visitors on behalf of the Private Secre- 
tary who have oome on an important business, " Further, ha 
asks her to order breakfast for three, for in case the visitors 
turn out gitod men, he desires to extend his hospitality to 
them. The Bai, having heen satisfied or something approadi- 
ing it, goes and docs her husband's bidding, but not without 
eome misgiving. Who knoivs he may get into some other 
troubic which will be eqiuiUy bad. Soon after this the 
Private Secretary comes. Aa he looks rather tired and 
worn out with cares, the doctor proposes that he sjiould take 
some tnedioin«. This otfer he accepts, and a block bottle is 
produced with the contents oE which he doses himself to keep 
np his spirits. 

The invaders under the mango grove do justice to their 
breakfast, and more ao to the ' red medicine.' This done, 
they light their chiroots and prepare themselves to advance 
towards the capital in aearoh of the Miiiister's whereabouts. 
But before they enter the gate, a strange looking fellow goes 
in advance of tJiem posthaste and informs the Dewan that 
the visitors are really some high personages ; that one of 
them is a big Shet, and the ofher a sahib, for they pegged hard 
and are now advancing towards the seat of Government, 
smoking chiroots about half a foot long. These tidings nnsettle 
the Minister mord, and he repeats his commands to the sepoys 
to refuse them admittance on the ground of indisposition. 
One is a big Shet and another a sahib ; they must be some 
big persona, and who knows the pegging might have made 
them possessed with the evil one 1 They may show fight or 
kick np rows with impunity, under the excuse of nrit being 
responsible for their acts and deeds, reasons the chief servant * 
of the Stat«. The services of the family priest, and along 
with him of another oue, are brought into requisition to 
tell beads to keep the devils out and to avert the calamity. 
Finding this a good opportunity of feasting at the expense 
of the agitated minister, the family priest suggests a feast 
to several Brahmins whose prayers and blessings, he says, will 
be o! great avail. 
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Being ploond in snch a precsrioas condition owing to circum- 
atancea, and aiutiouB to get out of Bucli a predicament by any 
inoane, the worthy minister constTits to all what is proposed 
by his family priest and looks upon him as his well-wisher. 
The son of Brahmo withont any loss o£ time sends invitation 
to his relations and friends in anticipation and asks thetu to 
tell beads for his master's speedy deliverance from the 
ealamity. The jolly and excited invaders on whom the cool 
air has worked wonders, bocanse the medicine is in them, come 
like lords making inquiries from timid looking persons, and 
getting contradictory replies. At last they reach the Uewan's 
house, and excitedly ask the sepoys to announce them to their 
master. The sepoys finding from the demeanour of the 
visitors that tliey are too grand persons to cope with, exag- 
gente matters and civilly respond to them that the minister 
is so dangerously ill that his medical attendant has asked him 
not to receive visitors. After stmie altercation with the 
orderlies in which Baram takes no part hut maintains a 
dignified reserve, the party is provided with a peon to guide 
them to the doctor's house. Here they are aaiiounceil, and 
the doctor who is pacing up and down the room, receives them 
with studied dignity and outward politenesn. 

' No prapar arringement. Master never seen such eiiuntiy, 
altliough 1 old white black hair beard. Dewan says not here 
11! dingironsly sick, sepai don't know. Country fellows nin- 
ning away, no prapar answer. What nonsense ! ai no see such 
people all mie long life,' begins Shet Adambbai. 

' I am sorry you are put to trouble,' replies the acting 
Private Secretary, 

' Sowri. no wird sowri : well man you ashamed treat me son 
of farmer Shet with no pilituess. no gentleman like no man 
animal, never seen such piple,' rejoins the Shet. 

• Oh I didn't know that joa are the sou of the Shet who 
waa acquainb-Hl with His Uighness's late and illustrious father,' 
responds the acting Private Secretary. 

' What me till lies falsehoods, me no son my father 1 
No joke, no humbug. Mj father sit ivith your Chief, talk, 
laugh, drink, now I no man no respect, no talk, no laugh, 
no drink ; don't know, you ask you go away. My grandfather, 
corporator, offered mimbership Gavanior's oosil man, no 
joke, no humbug, no lie, troo, tro'i troo'.'' says the Shet 
excitedly. 
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I don't mean to Bay th&t what yoa state i' 
'ftrdoD me, no offence. I have not l)ecii here for 
seven years,' replies the doctor. 

Panlonn, you ask panlona. No, Saoatary Sab, I good 
hearted, I frank, 1 pardona, let shake haods,' says the Shet, 
shaking hands with the acting Private Secretary, While the 
doctor was thus talking with the Shet, he repeatedly looked 
at the gentleman in Enropcan dress. Some idea strack him at 
his appearance tliat began ti> work upon him with great force. 
Is not the geiitlemnn a son of Mr. Dorab whom his father 
knew very well 7 However lie desisted from asking any ques- 
tion for the present. 

May I request you to let me know what bnsinesa you 
have with us 7' politely asks the acting Private Secretary. 

bisiness is to ask For money from Huzur, documents, 
ipers, signatures, vakils, solicitors, barristars, judges, that is 
business,' replies the Shet. 

I shall be obliged if you explain it more clearly,' replies 
the acting Private Secretary. 

oliurali when money Tiwtter come, clinrali I file soot, 
waaraiit, summons, liaileets. Cat<:hing Government no joke,' 
puts in the Shet. The gentleman in European dress at this 
conversation gets rather mteasy and annoyed, and, therefore, 
asks the Shet to put the case before the acting Private 
Secretary with the remark tliat the Shet who is much 
wrong^ed, is too much ex(;ited to put the case clearly. 
' Axcited, mie dear fsrand, no faght out courage sufficient, 
mare courage here,' interposes the Shet, pointing to his pocket 
in which lie carries a small bottle of the medicine which he 
takes to keep up his courage. His Friend puts the case before 
the acting Private Secretary and askp him to give the redress 
which the much wronged Shet deserves, and while he does eo 
he praises the Shet, his father and grandfather, and alludes to 
the friendship existing between his father and the present 
Chiers late father. The acting Private Secretary as a diplo- 
matist and a man ot sense, assures them that every considera- 
tion will be bestowed on their case, and that justice will be 
done, dilating upon the geuerosity of his Sovereign, and the 
justice, peace and prosperity which have oil along characterized 
his administration. Why, the Dewan Sahib liimself woidd have 
too pleased to graiitthem an interview. but forhisindisposi- 
Further, the acting Private Secretury asks them to put 
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np with him and to partake of his hospitality. In the mean- 
wliile the Uuzur will be informed oE their deaire to have an 
Interriew with him. Hia Sovereign says the worthy official 
is accessible to every one and. any one. This puts the Shet's 
mind at rest and gives him pleasure, which the gentleman in 
European dress fully shares. The aoting Private Secretary 
duly communicates in a note the result of the interview to 
the indisposed Dewan with a reqaest to him to inform the 
Sarcar. The minister on the receipt of it recovers won- 
derfully from his illness. 

The Private Secretary going down from the hack door 
wcnda his way towards the Dewan's honse and tells him 
all the parlicnlars o! the interview. It is decided that the 
Shet should be allowed to have au interview with the HnzuT. 
The Private Secretary returns to the doctor's honse and 
remains in a room below, while a gaudily dressed man is 
sent np to give a note to the doctor in the name of tha 
HnKur. 

The note is given, and the doctor after reading it informs 
the visitors that his master will be glad to see them at 
4 o'clock. This announcement tlirows the visitors into a 
trance, and they look at each other with joy, satisfaction, and 
dignity. They are asked to be the Huzur's guests at his 
'honse, which invitation they gladly accept. They are shewn 
toAiuom. Their luggage is sent for from the oamp under 
the mango grove. When alone, the two friends shake hands 
and whisper to each other that both of them played their 
cards creitably. While in the room down below tiie acting 
Private Secretary and the Private Secretary talk to each 
other in low tones with suppressed joy tliat they acted their 
part with success, and that these fellows (cho have oome .4 
m the expectation of returning home with curt-loads of | 
money will themselves bo loaded off in the carts and sent 
back. The Private Secretary enjoins upon the doctor the 
necessity of winning over the Shet rather than offending 
him and says that he will ask legal opinion in respect to the 
olaim the Shet alleges to have against the Stat«. The Huzur 
will also condesoeud to prt)mise his patronage to the Shet, and ' ' 
that will satisfy the Shet and serve the end in view. At the atHj 
pointed time the acting Private Secretary accompanied by thu 
two guests goes to the Durbur, The Shet lowly ealut«i9 
the Prince, and the gentleman in European dref-? bows witlM 
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pdignity. The Shet opens the conversation nnd Bays. ' Mle 
I -Jfoar father's servant friend, my father ymir fntiier's servniit 

friend give pleaBuro givat oau't tell yei' HigUnuas.' 

' I am very pli-ased to eee yon, Sbet, and your friend also,' 

replies tho young potentate, 

' Noble nobilmin after all kind gineroua what common 

people ordinary loafers like rayal blood rayal.' praiites the 

Shet. 

' I am always hajjpy to see uij late father's old friends,' 

puts in the Prince. 

■ Farand, yer rajal Highness farand, mie farand jer father 
fc'Bervant slave jou rayal Highness kind gineroiis I yer slave 
Ljcody exacnte ardera, furniture, houses, carriages, lamps, &c., 
r &c., &o., the whole shop at yer feet sor mie praparty yor yon 

mie master I servant slavo,' says the Shet. 

' I have been told by my Private Secretary that your late 

father knew you, T now remember having seen you. I was 

Tcryyoang at the time,' sajs the Prince. 
B ' Yer Highness at time mie father saw chat, eat, drink 
Kwith jer rayal nobil father, hot«], theatre going every day, 
niantch parties, and other things. I had honour si'eiiig yer 
B$Iighaess very little like boy, beg pardoud this insult, beg many 
I. many pardons,' requests the Shet. 
ft ' Don't mention it, Shet, Yon are only reminding me 

W abont my havmg come to with my late father. 

■ Tes, I was a little boy at the time,' replies the Prince good 
I humonredly. 

I The Private Secretary who is present now submits, finding a 
J lavourablc opportnnity, that the Shet Sahib has come here to 
t'bcg the Hn/ur to give his favourable consideration to a claim — 
V-tt very old standing claim — which hi^ has against the Stat«, 
H^bat he has been informed aU abont it by the doutor who was 
I acting for him ami now he brings it to His Higlmess'a notice 
r that the Shet Sahib hai been told thtit every due consideration 
I will be bestowed on it 

ft * Yea, every consideration wdl be paid to it and justice will 
Lbe done,' replies the Prmae, 

^t ' Bisinesa claim, jer Higlmes*, s«tUe. give money any Biini. 
VjAiogo, but come when ardored by yer Highness. I poor 
V'toan much wi'anged, want justice, grant, grant, yer Higlmees 
K pleasure. Mie helpless matter this sort pour mim «^te|H 
I mare, but talk justice at yer hand,' euti'eats the Shet. i^^^H 
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' I sliall consider your claim. It is my diitj to give justice. 
Will yon please lay yoiu case before the Dewan, and I shall 
see tlifit it receives the best attention,' responds tJie Prince. 

• I t4ilk Dewan, yor Highness, prapar cose all Dewan ill, 
(igerously ill, said peon at door. Gone to hia Father's, wbat, 
tveyetT Slintdoor, petitioner go no justice,' states tlie Shet. 

* Come again Shet Sahib when Dewan Sahib gets better. 
When His Highness orders he cannot but attend to your 
case,' interjioses the Private Secretary. 

' You, yer Uighness, make llewan this gintleman. I come, 
state case, claim aaot, file plaint, everything not Dewau iilu 
know may be ill for all time I come,' replies the Shet. 

' He cannot be ill always,' responds the Private Secreta 
mtlier elated, 

' If that case troo, I come again,' responds the Shet. 

'Yon need not take the trouble of coming over again. 
Kindly send a memorial, stating tho facts of your case,' sug- 
gests the Private Secretary, looking intelligent. 

' I come with petition,' responds the Shet. 

' Certainly, you can do that,' replies the Private Secretarjl 

' I shall be glad to see you, Shet. Please bring a catalog 
of thingR you have in stock at your firm,' asks the Priiioe. 

' Bring catilog, bring things, furniture, silect, keep all siteot, 
take back. Y'er Highness kind ginerous, I servant ever 
this raynl master, not go away, eat salt, arder all fumitiiro, 
horses, carriages, ready send parcel special train, money 
give when please, no hiirry. All in mie box. Rajah's money 
novergo, send Sacatary Sahib, doctor sahib, sileot things ready 
made, ordt-r wiiat like small marchants, no big marchant ; send 
sharj) special train liisiness large scale,' replies the Shet with 
great enthusiasm. 

After some conversation about different sorts of funjiture. 
horses, and carriages, the visitors take the Hnv;ur's leave, and 
before tlieir departure are g;nrifiiidcd and given pan, unpari, 
attar, and rose-water according to time-honoured custom. 
They in company of the doctor go to his honac, covers are 
Im'd for three, and at dinner tlio bust and the two guests tslh 
pleasantly. The gentleman in Eur puin Iress is asked tf 
the doctor whether he is a son f n ceita n Mr. Dorab, ^ 
irllkll he receives an answei' in the athrnial it Old ucriuiUt' 

t is renewed, for Mr. Uaram s fatl er wi s 1 is host's (riea 
: diauer the Private SecrettirT } ii b them nt dessert b 



makes friends with AJninbhai, with whom lie inirardly tliii 
he has to deal in future. In order to cement the bonds 
friendship still closer toasts are given to each other's health, 
to the hfuilth of the host and the Uiizar. Tha Private Seore- 
tar; now throws olf reserve and freely takes the Shet and his 
friend into his secrets, and pegs with tliem. The rei-ellers 
get musical, and Mr. Baram, who is a good hand at hamio- 
nium, entertains them by playing on that instmmeiit. The 
Shet sings and so does the Private Secretary. The doctor 
joins the chonis. 

At about four iu the morning — For the amosement is carried 
on until that hour — three country carta are ordered at the 
Shet's suggestion for the guests to go sleeping to the station. 
The visitors are helped downstairs by the Private Secre- 
tary and the doctor, and are sent off in separate carts to 
the railway station, the servant with baggage follows them. 
When the party arrives at the station, they dismiss the cart 

driver with handsome tare and presents and start of! for , 

after sending a telegram to Kassurwanji, the hotel proprie- 
tor, to the effect that they are coming crowned with snccesa. 
Nassnrwanji on receiving the telegram is thrown into ecstasies, 
and orders a sumptuous banquet tor his distinguished friends 
on the evening ot their arrival. He goes to the railway sta- 
tion to receive them and garlands them as they get out of the 
train. Kassurwanji invites Shet Adambhai and Mr. Baram 
to dinner at his hotel in the ewniug, where the result of the 
interview is commnnioated to the ansioiis hotel proprietor. 
Toasts are proposed to the health of the Shet, the party pre- 
sent, and the Tluler who received them with such condescensioii, 
and res^ionded to. Adambhai is loud in praise ot IJie Chief, 
and Baram declares that they w e m e pohtely treated than 
he had expected, while Kas anj SI et takes liis oath 
that he never dreamed that th m n w Id turn ont so 
fortunate. As to drawing up the p 1 1 n t s proposed that 
it should be given to a good la y n p te of the cost, aud 
that it should be drafted as soon as p ss bl 

Before the Shet Adambhai forwards the memorial, the Pri- 
vate Secretary comes up to and orders out many things 

for the Huzur. At this the Shet and his partners in the 
claim are overjoyed and make much of the woi-thy Private 
Secretary who is introduced to Nassurwanji, and 
iimselt right royally at Shet Adambhni'a expense. 
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memorial is sent to a lawyer tor opinion, and it is stated that 
the claim is barred liy limitation. In spite of this the 8het 
insists upon getting it drafted and sent to the Hnanr. It is 
forwarded to the Chief by tbe Sbet with an humble request 
tliat the Sarcar will be pleased to settle the claim. The 
Private Secretary is also given a copy of the draft, and 
he takes the first opportunity, as a faithful servant, to seek 
legal opinion npon it. He is delighted at the opinion given, 
for the lawyer says that though the claim ia a right one it is 
barred by lindtation. In ponversation the Private Secre- 
tary ndviKea the Shet to desist frnm pressing the claim 
lest he loses the patronage of the Sircar. As to theelaim, he gives 
him to understand that there is no hope of his succeeding as a 
l^al difficulty is placed in his way. The Shct in consultation 
with IiIh rather disappointed friends, follows the advice so 
generonsly given by tlie Private Secretary. The Sliet is assured 
nf the Hiiznr's patronage being oontiiineil tfl him, as long as he 
tries to keep in with the Hnznr, in other wonla, as long as he 
does not press the claim, although legally it cannot be pressed 
against him because it is time barred. However, in ease the 
claim is bronght forward, mauy matters would come to light 
which would clearly show that suitors are trifled with. 

The Private Secretary after having enjoyed himself for a 
conple of w(>eks at. the Shet's expense, returns to the capital 
and attributes the oompRjmise hnmght about in respect to 
the claim to tact and talent on his own part. 

The Shet is patronized oftener than he expected, and this 
leads him to think that after all it is better to 611 the posi' 
tiOD of an agent and not to exchange that position for a 

peleas claimant against the State. As time goes on, the 
it realizes the benefit of his having given up the claim and 

inks his stars for having followed the Private Secretary's 

rice. 
EThc Shet rises high in the Chiefs favour, so much so that 

I Hussar not only sends all orders to the Shet to purchase 
I, carriages, furnitnre. &<•.,• but also consults him in some 
bite matters, that is, when the treasury falls to a low ebb. 

If can do without others, but not without Shot Adambhai 

laimbhai. 
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^'BoKH on Sunday, tho 21st Savant 1901, of respet^hl 
Itoreuts, Rao Bahadaor Bliolarao ^N'artini'nn Kaabinntb Gnre-l 
kUhundAs has now reached tho ase of fiFty-ouo. Hi 
in the Hervice for the last fourteen years. The Rao linlia- 
cloor's father is a pensioner of l!ie BritJst) Government, 
having served ont tiie full term in tiie subordinate service in 
the lapacity of a Sherastadnr to a District .lud^n. His ffrand- 
fatlker Kashinath filled a better (lositiou. lie was n Manslff 
under the British (Jovernmeiit. His great grandfather was 
a Jfth^irdar tiiider the Peshwas. Ho was au esperieiieed nnd 
discreet old man, and aiieli being the Mse never lost sight 
of the value and benefit I'f ednoation. Thus tho Rao Uaha- 
Joor's grandfathef was well wlncateil, and in due course of 
time qualified liiuiself for a Subordinate Judgeship. Hia 
fathtT had ample means to obtain the lienelit of likTal aiidhigher 
eduealion and uultiire but for kii^ weak constitution. He 
would not idle his time at home ; bo to folloiv some oi^cnpatioo, 
he entered the Judge's office as a clerk, and in course of time 
rose to the ShoraStadarship. 

The intention wag always uijpermost in his mind to bring 
up his son to some honourBl)le profession. On ^the birth of 
hia son he waa'told hy his family priest that the child with 
whom ho was blessed wunld 'Leaome some very great man. 
That Sarasvati" was favourable to him. He would in after 
life attain fame, bo much so that an Aryan potentate wunld 
make him his right-band man, and entrust him with the 
honourable duties of dispensing justice tn.his people. These 
predilections were also an itidticement to .'•Haranrao to givo 
his son legal training in ordor that he may qualify hlo 
for a High Court pleadership. lilwlarao is an exact repro 
tion of hia grandfather in fornt, features and disposition. 
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fftt, has a bi^ hi>ail. features fnir. anil dispOBitioik retiring 
modost. After leaving the soliool Eholarao joined the 
^iivefsity, not to gradTiah?, birt to Bvail bimRelt oE the advaii- 
tages of ail acadeaiii^al life. At the Rame time he kept Iiis tenuH 
for the Uigli Court pleaderuhip examination and passed it, 
This was the result of liard work and sedulous application. 
The next year finds liim practising at the District Conrts of 

. After his enrolment at the local Bar people began 

to realise that tested talents wore not wanting loaally, but that 
it reqnired a reaper like Bholarao to uproot them. 

It took Uliolarao a shorter time to rise in his pn^fosaion than 
his other brethren. Within rii: years he made his mark and titood 
as a OBiididat* for the Croivn Proseontorship, liut anothermem- 
lier, much Ma xenior, was apjiointed. However, nndaitntcd bjr 
faihire, lie worked on, At last his patience, presoverance, mm"" 
merits vfcro rewardnl by the offer of the Cliief Judgeship a 
the State of by the Rajali. 

This "fTer he noeepted a\inu his father's advioe. The old ^ 
eentlenian now fnlly realised the prophei-y told him by his 
family pripwt. It need not be said that this worthy waw liber- 
ully rewnnted, and in anticipation of futnre favonrs, agaiik 
carefnlly cast the huroseope and told it nnaiberot prophecies in 
Ui« hope that some ot tlicm ivould turn out rorrcet to the 
jtreat deliglit and satisfaction of bis venerable old master. 
To accept the otl'er or to decline it with thanks was a matter 
to vfhicli ho gave his serious consideration. When the pros- 
pect of some day filling tha IfewanKhip Ktriiek hiui, he 
made np liis mind to accept the post which carried a salary uf 
Rs. 400 |>er uieiisem. The |>ot«ntalc sent an oflloial com- 
nuniioatioii, asking Bholarao to state on what day be would he 
able to take charge of biii office. 

With all ilrsirc on Ijholarao's part to fix a day, he could 
niit very well do so without consulting his family priest who, 
•ftcr i'n>.tiiig the lioroscope aiid suggesting a least to some 
itmboiiiM, Hx"d Thursday, the 18th Savatit li),'i2, Kartak. as a 
diiy aii"]iii'ifius to assume charge of the office in the uioming at 
Jive niiuntes and ten seconds past eleven o'eloek. Accordingly 
a reply was sent, informing the pot^^ntiik- thot Bliolamo would 
take charge on the day and timennnnil. AfU-r worahip and 
receiving innumemble hmedictions, Bholarao went to his oflico 
tu hu fiirtnally installed as the head of the judicial depuV-J 
ineut and the chief dispeiiaor of justice. 
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8 to fiholarao's legal attiuninents, he is a dear-heado] 

lit of tlie law and jirofoundlj learned tlioroin. His literary 
iftlificfttions surpass those of others in the Stat*. When at the 
University he studied t!ie English language thoroughly well and 
also learnt Latin; tbatia why his speeches and writinga are in- 
terlarded with Latin quotations. His friendB at the University 
Jticlciiaiiied him 'walking dictionary," because English dictionar- 
:e constantly in his hand in order to acquire mastery of the 
jui^e. His teachers, while impressing upon him thenecesMty 
if being waiy of redundancies, admired bis store of knowledge. 
From his infancy, Bholarao was brought up under vrhole- 
iflnences. His parents, and still more his grandfather, 
always took great care to instil in his youthful mind the 
best moral principles, nor did he forget to ask the family 
priest to inculcate virtne on the youth by way of telling stories 
full of good moral and instruction. Honesty, fidelity, per- 
Heverance and patience were tie principles thoroughly instilled 
in him. He often says to his friends ' honegtva rumor altemm- 
est patrimonium. No doubt he lias a good name. As a .Tndge, 
he has shewn of what stuff he is made. Justice ia meted 
ont to all rich and poor equally. No intrigues are allowed to 
_lipen. No one can dare to approach the Judge with a re- 
quest to show leniency or favour in any case. His snbordinat^B 
Bid him a hard nut to crack. They cannot get leave to go 
I their homes every now and then. They cannot be irre- 
'n attendance at the Court. They cannot do as they 
lease, and hence they wish in their heart of hearts to see the 
(By when the Rao Bahadoor may incur the displeasure of his 
Sovereign. They have tried their best to bring him into dia- 
e by mean intrigues and unfathomable cunning, but all tn 

purpose. His honesty, fidelity, and farsightedness, which 

1 has inherited from his grandfather, are all proof against 
le snares of the base underlings. His Sovereign having 

been fully convinced of his sterling qiuilities and brilliant 
abilities, twice put him in charge of the portfolio of the State 
when the Dewan went on leave. The work done by the Rao 
Bahadoor in that capacity was highly commendable. The 
praises showered on him roused the minister's fears lest tlie 
Dispenser of Justice migjit at some futnre date step into his 
shoes. When his friends congratulate him upon his appoint- 
ment as acting IJewan, he thanks them and says Laus Deo* 
nho am X '! — a worthless creature. 
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II friends admire him and rognrd liim an unaBsniningj 
d and honest man. At times he expresseB the senti- 
with which lie is thoroughly imbued, hofor feipiitur 
fvffientum. 8noh an expreMsitiii of thought on hia part 
reveal to his friends, irell- wishers, aitd acqanintanoea moH!f 
clearly than before, that he is not only modest, but that lie it 
of a philosophical turn of mind. 

The Rao Babadoor hIso t«l]s them that ' honor est 
litot/* et rirtatit pnfmium.' Sneh sentimoiitB and deeds m*^ 
the Koo Baharloor'a part have earned him a high place in th^' 
estimation of every good and riwht-th inking man. His life at 
home is a state of uninterrupted blisi^ and affection. His 
oliildren, for he has eight of them, six sons and two daugh- 
ters, lore their parents. The fauuly priest looks after their 
religious instruction. His better-lialf is always careful of 
his health, and insists upon his uonsnmuig a good quantity 
of ghee every day with his meals in order that his health may 
not hreak down by hard worlc and worry. The consumption 
of ffhef is nourishing and adds to hia corpulence. 

To dispense justice in a. Native State is sometimes looked 
upon as a task fraught with diFHcuities, if not with danger, 
for one has to deal with warlike people. However, the Rao 
Uahadoor is equal to the task and allows nothing to deter 
him from discharging hia duties straightfonvardly, justly, 
and creditably. 1 give the following case as an instance of 
the learning, ability, and uprightness of the Rao Bahadoor, 
ond of oratory in the Courts of the Native States. 

On the Ist April 18 — , an atfrny took place between two 
sepais of the State army and fimr Marwareea, The ciroiim- 
stant'.es under which the cose arose were as under : — The two 
sepais, TurabaK Khan Walada Zobanlas Khan and Ifhoksl- 
flbing Walada Gurcharanshing, had burn^wed different sums 
of nioney from the firm of Raichund & Co. three years ago. 
As tiie time tor recovering tlie amount was alHiut to expire, 
one of the partners called upon thetn to pay hack the loan 
with SO per cent, interest on pain of being sued in the Cunrts 
of law. The two sepais (one is a Muhaniinadan, and the other 
n Hindu), ore intimate friends as all sepaia ought to he. 
They both borrowed different sums of money and stood 
security for each other, but hafl not agreed to pay the rate ot 
interest mentioned. As the Marwarees conld not be brought 
to terms, they planned tu go to tlielr shop nnder tlie excuse of 
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'tiling the acooiint, but really to get their dunoing nml troable 
Bome creditors nioely tbraslied, Por this purpose they asked 
the flssistiiiLce of their Friends, who are also sepaia ii 
army. Tliey planned that the other five scpais should ro before 
tlieiu. So when these tnn go to the shop, they sec their oom- 
rades standing near the shop talking to the Marvrarees abont 
the debts they owe them. TJoth sides liecome enraged and 
the talking ehaiiges into altereatiou. The Marwarees Snd 
that the sepaia are unyielding, so they becimie annoyed, bawl 
ont. talk londly, make fuuny gestures with their lianiiiyf— 
""hile they are thus talking and quarrelling, an nbuaive e ^~ 

Salah' escapes one of the Marwarees. 
This ronnes the sepais martial blood, and finding t 
_ opportunity has been afforded them without their t 
the ofTonsive, tltey set upon the Marwarees and gire th 
sound thrashing. Turabaz Khan and UhokaUhins keep 
aloof, For their pnrpoae is served. The other sepais take to 
'*ieir heels as !!non as an alarm is raised by the Marwarees. 
brought tn their senses, the Marwarees ask their ser- 
its to call a policpnian to arrest their assailants. The ser- 
its. who are more timid tlian their mastei-s, raise an alarm, 
intreating every one who meets them on their way to the police 
station Ut render assistance to tJierr masters who are said to 
have been made captives fiy the sepais and nearly mnrdered. 
Some lielioving them rnn to the spot, othere knowing tho 
ways of the Marwarees and their servants laugh and pass on. 
But many people are attracted to the soeno of dlstnrbauue. 

The Marwarees seeing tliat the real offenders have made 

themselves scarce, catch hold of Turabaz Khan anil Dhokal- 

shingji and implicate them as having taken part in the affray. 

However the Marwarees after great altercation are lironglit 

round at the intercession of tlie spectators to settle theqnarro! 

and not to take proceeilings against tliein. After bawling ont, 

shouting and talking at the top of tlieir voices, they agree to 

refiTtin from handing over the sepais to the custody of the 

Police on eonditiou that they are paid Iwck their money with 

iterest mentioned by them and not a pie less. 

The sepais prefer to be charged with the alleged oiTeiioe 

'iber than to be compelled to settle the account at a high 

interest. They are then.'Fiii-e taken 
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ti^Uie policeman andthenoe to fho MflffiKtrate, who releases! 
them on bnil. The Marworees weeping and nailing go to the 1 
hospital to be treated, and if possible to become indoor patients,^ 
They also reqneat the doctor to certify that the injuries in(iio-l 
ted are grievous. The doctor examines tlicm and tells themf 
tlmt the injuries are slinht and not grievous, and that he i 
certify aeconlingly. Xbe Marivarcos noverthelcBB sliam illness,! 
lironght on by the beating and every day regularly send tbeirfl 
eervants to bring them medicine. The case is heard by tlrd^ 
City Magi strata, who, to shift the responsibility from hifrl 
ahonldcrs, adds the charge of grievous Imrt and commits it to 1 
the Sessions, where the State pleader on behalf of the Durbar 
proaecntes the accused. The 5ao Bahadoor Bholarao is the 
trying Judge, and the date of trial is fised. Tlie acouBed 
engage Mr. Nonroji Merwanji Ijatpatia to defend them. This 
gcutlenian is a district pleader and more known for his taot 
tlian talents. A couple of days Iwfore the date fised for the 
trial, it is given out by this gontleraftn's clerks, who has 
come to consult the clients, that a liarristcr is retainoil along 
with Mr. Ijatpatia. This announcement rouses the tears of j 
tlie Stattf ])leader, and unhinges the mind of the Slifn-istadar 
to the Judge. At eleven o'clock when the Judge comes, he 
dnly infuiiuK him about this matter. 

The Rao Baliadoor gets rather staggei-ed at tliis, and ( 
to liimscU " Barristers are onrious teltows. They don't ci 
to conduct their cases, but to take stock of the Judge. Whi> 
knowa that the counsel retained may raise a point of English 

-Ot intflmntimial law? Ilonever I Eliall be prejiared to meet ' 

'him boldly." Thnt day the Rao Uahadoor seems much j 
tronbled, not that lie is afraid of tlie coniise], but that he ia' I 
thinking carefully what points can be raised in a case liko-J 
tltia. Before leaving the Court the Sheristodar is asked to I 
acnd np to the Judge's house a number of musty lioohs on'J 

.'Criminal law and the treaties aa'i sannils passed lietwcen thsl 
PBramoiiiitOoveninient aixlIf'ativc'Htates. Fnnu nine in the ■ 
eF«>ning until three in the niurnin^the 'learned Judge in bna^l 
with hi* liraiks At last lie gets tlr»^l ■««*! after pouring ■■ 

■ (OrecTatiuus (n t^leal f tliat tr itl soioe Air ILntpat a his 
Honour yawis an I scratch n^, 1 s head vitl fli >farayan, 
Buayxa, Nara>a>i si j s into h i bed Tl Ra tBulia h r'a 
kwping U) late at 1 t.1 1 aid fe 1 1^ St 1 I] reit day | 

fUXGS tlie J ram and pkys upuu tie f am f tH f IB) If I 
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priest, and makes liim cast tlie horoacope to find out the 
feanon why lib bread-giver ia bt-havitig so atrnngely and 
(wling bad. Is there any danger oF an approaoliing illness. 
Or IB the Rao Bahadoor entrusted with some work ftiU of 
^nger ? There is no knowing bat that the Rao Uahadniir 
may get a lift up as a Dewan or a litt down as b revenue ■ 
commissioner, as the fancy takes his SoTereign. 
Tliat may be the oaae with others, lint an for the Rao Baha- | 
door, his Sovereign will never lift him down, for he ia con- ' 
vinoed ot his honesty, fidelity, painstakiui; and strictness in the j 
discharge of his duties. To get a clue to tlfe answer to these 'i 
questions the overfed family priest casts the horoscope, but ) 
hefore doing so he repairs to the Sheristadar's house. This \ 
worthy always welcomes the family priest both to pry into hia 
I mast^a aeorets, and also to propitiate him in order that in 

(' hia turn the Maharaj* may commend him to hia bread-giver. 

L A long conversation takes place between the Sheristadar and 

^^^^ the Maharaj iu private to the great surprise and admiration of 
^^^^L the outsiders, who attribute the Maharaj's ingress and egresa 
^^^^■•in the Bhai's (Sheristadar's) house to the familiarity ejcisting 
^^^H t>etwc«n the Sheristadar and the Rao Bahadoor ; also the 
^^^B Maharaj's visits lead people to think that the Judge sahib does 
^^^H nothing without consulting the Bhai through the intermediary 
^^H| of the Maharaj. People compliment the Bhai upon hia tact 
^^^B^ "^ keeping his superiors under his thumb, and widely confirm 
I the belief that he is hand and glove with hia superior. The 

I Bhai before wishing the Maharaj goodbye never forgets to say, 

' remember me to the Sahib.' This is said in a tone loud ^ 
enough for his neighbours to hear, hut the Bhai and the ,1 
Maliaraj nnderstand each other. 

After his return from the Bhai's house the Maharaj whose I 
blessings are efficacious and prophecies true, oasts the horoscope I 
and make,a the discovery that the task on which the Rao Baha- I 
door his bread-giver is embarked, will be the means of bringing . 
liim more to the front in spite of some diflieulties. No danger 
either to his person or property is apprehended. But after the I 
completion of the task, a feast should be given to Brahmins aa an 1 
offering for averting the little dangers which the Rao Bahadoor ', 
■ ■ This request is readily comphed with by j 
lib, that is, the Rao Bahadoc 
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As tisual the Judge groes to the Cotirt, and in the course ot 
• tlie day camm to know that Mr. Latpatia, the district pleader, 
alone is going to appear, and that the rumour that a counael ia 
retained with him is a scare spread by the pleader's clerk at 
his inntanoe. Knowing the ways of this worthy, he treats 
the whole afEair lightly. When practising at the District Courts, 
he once or twice put the Rao Bahadoor on the wrong ecent, 
and since the rumoar has emanated from him he gives up all 
Die cares and anxieties which were weighing hearily on his 
mind. As stated Mr. Latpatia had shown himself once or 
twice what he was, and since then at the very mention of Iiip 
name, the maxim faUm hi vno fahun in omnibus occurs to 
the Rao Bahadoor's mind, and he is reminded of the times whea 
he himself was beguiled. However, bein^ honest to a fanlt, 
the Rao Bahadoor discards such ideas, and simply makes up 
his mind to deal with him with cantion and care. 

Mr. NowToji Merwanji Latpatia's legal attainments are 
moderate, but he has the gift oF the gab and excela all 
other harangners in the State. Mr. Chatnirao Bhajirao, tlie 
State pleader, ia a pleader of some note, and that was why 
he was offered the appomtment which he accepted after much 
pressing as he teUs his friends. He is proud of the powera 
of speech with which he is gifted. His addresses at the Bar 
disclose the depth of his learning and knowledge. 

The Sheristiwlar, a man of few words, expenenced and far- 
eighted, receiTes many visitors doily. A few days before the 
trial he has more visitors tJian usual. From the conversa- 
tion of many he gets out some information which confirma 
the rmuour he has heard tliat the accused are not really guilty ; 
that they are hauled up because of the Marwarees' designs 
and tlicir complicity with the Police. He also learns that 
in case any harm ei>mes to the accused, their relatives will 
wreck vengeance on their enemies, and may perhaps threaten 
the safety of the Court. To sound tlie Rao Bahadoor about 
the matter is impossible becau ache never hears any one, and if 
onefiven alludes to any case which comes before him, he replies 
' joa are going beyond your proper limits, Mister,' and whea 
lie rejilies in this manner it must bo understood that the Rao 
Bahadoor's choter is up. The 8heristadar knows his Honour 
very well, and his Honour knows the SheriBtadar veiy welL; 
Under such circumstances even if the Sheristadar is inolinr'*" 
in the favour o( the accused he cannot recommend them 
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Bllio RtlO lialiiuloor who is a terror to ]iis eubordinateH, 
B However he cannot ward uff the feeling n[ Dervonsnegi; ' 
H vhich cumos over him, and sn hu uiniiot hitt go to bis sujicrior 
V to a»k pcTuiii^siou to hme order to the Police to kixip a stricter 
vwatcl) in the Court, as tlio relatives and friends <jE the accused 
I are eopiing to htnr ttie cast' along with tlic iirivatocra of t)ie 

■ State army. The Rao liahodoor remains miinoved, and responds 
H with dignity that as nsital the arrangements mn^t he made.' 
K The Court sits at eleven o'cloak next day, the RaoEahadoor 
K being punctual to a minute. The Chobdar' cries three times 
m * Sahib Slehaiban Salaui,' and his Honour st«ps up the bench. 
lUr. Chatuirao £hajirao appears for the proeecution, assisted 
Bt^ die Police Superuitendc-ut. Mr. Nowroji Merwanji Lat- 
P patia appears for the defence. This gentleman haviug assured 

his clients tliat he would figbt for them tooth and nail looks 

desperate, which at once makes the Rao Bahadoor think that 

he is furious. Under the circumstances the Judge bears the 

maxim in mind ' Eiiirienti ne ocevran' (don't get in the way 

p. of A himgry man), or in other words avoid a contest or en- 

B onuuter with a man impelled by some desperate necessity. 

B On the other hand, the State pleader, Mr.Chatnirao Bhajirao, 

■.'assisted by the Police Superintendent, looks hold and confi- 

■ dant ot his superiority over the pleader for tlie defence. The 
■'Slieristadar keeping an eye upon the Muhanunadan Jamadar 
W Wboae services have been brought into requisition, orders the 

prisoners to be placed in the dock. The duties of an usher 
are discharged by a Hayildar. The peculiarity of tliese 
officials is that during the trials in the Court they take naps 
and Gometinics are roused at the request of the Bhai. 

L The CuuBT-itDOM. 

M The Court-room is constructed in a style similar to tliat 
Birliiob is found in British Courts. On a high platform a bench 
^^ constructed tor the Judge. The Shcrietadar, sits on the 
Kludge's right hand, at the cflil of the table ; the counsel or 
Pleaders are acuommodated with seats opposite. In former 
■days there was no bench, no table, but a high comfortable 
cushion {gad/') on which the Judge Saliib perched himself. 
The Shcriatadar was also provided with a cushion lower thaji 

■ the Judge's. The pleaders sat cross-legged betore his Honour. 

m * Herald. 
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tlie usher ot llio Conrt and other siiborJinate offiL-iftls ■ 

and clerks aecd to kU according to their rank. The cholidars 1 
and the ppons wore the persona «ho liud to t't&iid niid eit by I 
tiims. With the spread of enlighten mnit, tlie eushion waaJ 
replaced bj a bencli, chair and table, and tlie jaxam (carpet) I 
by chairs. The iiiajority oF tlie people hke tiie change, bnt t1 
(itliers do not. They find it hkjsI uncomfortable to sit on a 
chair the whole day long "ith their legs hanging down, and 
therefore sonLetimea they Bit on them cross-legged. This old- 
[asliion way of sitting is now regiirded as an aHront to tbo 
majesty of the Conrt. In case one lias the andacity to sit 
crosH-legged on a chair, the usher comes np to him and asks 
him to hehavo himsell' on [lain of being ousted from the Court \ 
without any further oliancc of asking pardon. Some old Za- j 
ndndars, Girasias and Jabgirdars grumble at such a reform, J 
and grease the palm of tlie censor of good manners, the nsb^,'J 
to shut his eyes to tlieir faults. Some of the Bbayats being 1 
related to the Hiii^ur have a right to sit cross-legged, and they 
do so. Even the lihai bows to them and addresses them in 
deferential language. Ihry are Rajputs and Muhammadans 
sfter all. 

The Jndge Sahib, the dispenser of justice, in the golden 
days of tlic Middle Ages, used to sit nu a cushion {gadi) croes- 
leggM and even irith his tnrbEtn off. Sometisies one could 
seo the dignitary sitting with hie coat divested. Small stools 
vere placed in front instead of high tables. Xonadays the 
Judge Sahih has to come dress^ in his national costume witli_ 
English-made stockings and patent leather boots. JSut oS<\ 
the bench sometimes you find seated a dill'crcnt uian to thi* 
one whom you see outside stepping up tbu etmrcose of the 
Court-house, for hia Honour sits with ali]>pcr8 on, and some- 
times lie iii seen taking off his hoots in the open Court. Tlie 
turban JRexchanged for a cap. and the coat is seeu nnbutton«d. 
A HUiall lios is placed near him hy the favourite diobdafej 
from vrhich the uiH'hap of the poor quietly takes out n bete' 
Leaf made uj) with lieU^I-nut and otliur spices, and under 11 
nreteuc of t\vistiiig his uioustachc in u thinking mood slips it' A 
into his learned mouth, and with ■ Well, what more," prooeeda 
with the case. The pleaders also fi.lloiv suit. When one is 
diwuHHing tlii^ points in a cose, the utliors diMjiiss betel-leavea 
and lwti-1-niit*. Sometimes pleaders in British Court* ttliM>>| 
mdulgo in this sort of pleasure. UfferJiig pan gopari 
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other shows great familiarity Iwyond doubt, for friends only 
exchnngB suoli ooortesiefi. Such a practice is pniductive of 
good, for it tends ti> rub off any unpleasantness that may have 
occurred in the heat of argnnaeut. The tiuie-honoiired practice 
of cheniug pan-sopari is alao carried on by pleaders in British 
Conrts, even at the risk of incarring the displeasure of a, 
Judge. 

Since the assumption of office the Eao Bahadoor has effected 
a thorough reform in all these directions. ' I know my busi- 
ness, and what ]ilM?rty to give to these fellows. If I am not 
strict with these Johnnies and Tommies, they will sit on iny 
head,' says the Rao fiahadoor to some of his friends. From 
the moment the Rao fiahadoor takes his seat until he steps 
down all present hare to be on their good behaviour. The 
Sheristadar has to be very carefnl, for in case any indignity 
is committed on the Court, which falls short of contempt of 
Court, his Honour stares at the Sheristadar. This learned 
official stare implies a command to the Sheristadar to ask 
some person in the Court not to leave his manners behind 
him. The Sheristadar in his turn orders the Mnhammadan 
Jamadar to stir up the usher to give notice to the offending 
—jiarty to behave himself on pain of being espelled, 

■ TuK Trial. 

H I now give a description of the case to he tried by his 

^bononr. The two accused, namely, Tnrahaz Khan Walada 

■Eobardas Khan and Dhokalshing Waluda Gurcharanshing, 

^mte separately told hf the Sheristadar that under sections 320 

Knd 159 of the Indian Penal Code they are charged with the 

■offence of having caused grievous hurt to four Marwareea, 

namely, Baiehand, Nimehand, Pamchand, and Tulaiehand, 

trading under the name and style of Baiehand & Co., and of 

having committed an affray. Mo thoy plead guilty or claim 

Hd. be tried ? 

H_ The prisoners in a hoarse and tlireatening voice jointly reply, 
^PWe ore sepais. These Marwnrees are born enemies of sepus, 
^ind that is the reason why we have been charged.' 

* Do you plead guilty or claim to be tried ?' demands the 
Sheristadar. 

' We can't answer such a question,' respond tlie twi accosecL ' 

■ ' Yon must bear in mind that you nre iu a Court of ^■j^■ 
■fftr— "*•" the Sheristadar. ^^H 
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II mind that sepais arc on their trial 
.' reply tlio sepais excitedly. 



* And you must bear 
and no cowards like Bai 

' Please don't liandy worda with the prisoners, I menn tha' 
sepais, Mr. Sherist.idar,' suggestH the Rao Bahadoor soberly. 

'Now, I again ask jou both to be civil and not to giv^J 
evasive aiiBwera,' says the Sheristadar rather annoyed. 

' We are bom of one father and mother, and tlierefore 
answer is one,' respond the brave sepais. 

' Yon go beyond your limits in. not attending to my instrut 
tion, Mr. SheriBtadar,' admonishes the Judge «axiug angry. 
Knowing that the Sheristadar is unnwe-'.ftrily taking np 
the time of the Court, not to say that he «hs exciting the 
wrath of the accused, the Judge hinisell ailvs the accused : 
'How, do yott admit your gnilt or wish to lie tried ? ' 

'Judge Sahib is our mabap. He can do what he pleases,' 
reply the sepais with great deference and Jiniids folded. 

The trial begins, and the State pleader, Mr. Chatnirao 
Bhnjirao, opens the case fur the Crown. He states the facta 
of tlie case at great length and passes very severe remarks 
upon the accused which cause much annoyance to the pleader 
for the defence. 

The four Marwarees, the six eye-witnesses, the twu poIiL. 
men, the Bania ajerk, and the two servants of the Uanraree^ 
and the doctor, are examiiied-in-chief, cross-examined and rfr- 
examinod. The four Marwarees exaggerate matters and depose 
to uiany things not corroborated by the six eye-witnesses. 
Tlie Bania clerk and the Marwarees' two sers-ants give evi- 
, deuce which shows they are interested persons. The dootor'rf 
evidence shows that the Marwarees were not beaten to the 
ext^tnt stated hy theiu. The injuries were slight. He states 
thu Marwarees persistal in beeoniing in-door patients, bnt 
were refused, for there was no necessity for it. For twenty 
days the Marwarees regularly came to take medicine Bnd 
complained of pain in those parts of the body where the 
slight injuries were inflieted. The doctor states to the best 
ol his knowledge and belief that the injuries were slight and 
could not have given them pain tnore than if-1 hours. 

The Bania clerk's examination-in-chief being concluded he is 
enbjcctod to severe cross-examination by Mr, Latpatia. Some' 
Kjie^en of the questions are given below : — 



I 



B,-^. Lalj/atia.—Wm knavi you m 






t tie, that Ihc two sepals «triick I.K^ 

M. — Ctji'taiulj, it is not; they tiiil strike them, so ranch so tlint 
« ilisableil from doing their work for the ])etiud of tweiity- 

3tr. Latjialia. — Were the aU eye-witnesses present there / 
WUxett.—Yes. Sir. 

', Lalpatia. — They eny they iljrt not we the two seiKlis strike 
e Marwnreca, anit you say they did strike them. How can you 
It for this f 
'Uufim. — ] take oath by my Eather that I saw tbem 
Q I be responBible lor what others saw or didn't I 
\lr. Latpatia (.ex&tr^'/i. — Sir, you tell a lie. 
Wittteu,--! lake oath by ray father I do not. 
Mr. Latpatiii. — Yes, jou do, you cunning Bania, to support; 
equally cunning masters. 

WUwi*. — Bhai Shahib, but I -don't. By my father I don'l 
Court.— -\l is no use pressing the question, Mr, District Pleader. 
I know how fai' to believe him. 

jUr, Latpatia.. — Yes, your Honour has 

■ r'takes oaths by his father. That shews he i 

ir that lie may get hia (ortonc. 

Witnrss. — Bhai Shahib, my father died li 

\\ wish a dead man die again ? 

Mr. Lat2m,t'Hi,—thta it is a trick on your part 
Dkths by all that you bold solemn, 

TViJncH.— Bhal Slmliib, if you please, I take oath by my uncle who 
^ is living and wlio is richer than ray late father. 

Court, — Mr. District 1 luader please lon't enter into any alterca- 
tion with the witness, 

JTr, t'ftii(»i«i(>,— My lBftinw.1 frieml has reduced himself to the level 
rf n common man by ulitrcatlng with the witness who has been 
K living stTaightforwai'd anawei'g 

r. Latpatia.Si\\ I can t bear this insult. To call a member of 

rthe Bar a common man is dofam.ttion, I ask your Honour to give 

I Saaotion to prosecute the Stale Pleader, which wil! reduce him lo 

,e level of a prisoner, 

(\'-urt. — I ask both of you to hold silence, Mr. District Pleader 
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avoid taking 
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I Pleader, you must know what 
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Mr. Ijaliialin w determinwl lo hHruss the witness by way ij 
wreaking vengeatKic on Mr. Clialiiirao. Now then tell me ' 
•alary yon get ! 

WitHfjm. — One bundred ami twenty rupeos. 

jlfc. Latpatiii. — Monthly or yearly i 

WitHnt. — Once every twelve months. 

2Ir. Lapalia, — What are the yeitriy pnitits d£ your master 'I 

WttKent. — 1 can't Bay that. 

Mr. Zaipatm. — Yuu will have to, 

tl'Unftii. — Bhai Shahib, I cnn'l. 

At this titage the four Hnrwareea jointly luked tlie Court tc 
Ur, Latpatia to desist from prying Into their pecaniary oflaifi^'^ 
-and in appealing to the Court tliey raised a hue-nntl-cry as if th^:l 
were lieijig- curried to the galloWB. 

Qrurt. — Don't ask snch quuatlona, Sir. District Pleader. 

Hearing this remark the pleader for the defenue ret 

The Slate physician 
true account of his t 
MtavaaixM. 

JIfr. C!iatiiinio.— Don't you think that the MftrwareuB were nnaU* I 
(« follow their ordinary pnrsnits foi' the [loriod of twunty days ? 

Doctor. — They took niediciue fmra nie regulni'ly for that period. 

Mr, Chatnirito, — That shows thai Ihey could not have followed' J 
their ordinary pursuits cluring that time ? 

Uettoi: — I should not think so. 

Mr, CIlatainio.'-V!\\y slionld you. not thijik so 'I 

JOiietm: — Because the injuries iiiHicted were very s 
kminod them on the day they were alleged to have l*«n inflioted. 
The Marwaifea have exnf^gei'ated nintterij, m it ia uitual >vith them 
in sncb mattera. 

At such an expression ol opinion, tlie Maiwarcea in » land voice 
Jollitty declareil that the cinotor was not on gowl terms with them, 
bMaiise once they had not tarried out his order to give liim provisions 
rai credit, aa he never pays hiH orwllttirs who, beoaaw he is a docior, 
never press him lor it. The doctor at thiti ic<t much offenrled, 
and anhmitteil that he wifllieil lo make a gtntetnent tliat the 
HsrwarerH trietl throuKh some of their '.fricixls to make him gin J 
«rldenw on their behalf (or some Illegal gratificatioi 

Court.— Ate your friends prepared to siibetantiate yonr gtatement t'^ 

Zftwfw,— They hilt thiH place yester>lay (or ilieir native coiwiry. 
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Court.— then wliat you say oanuot be accepted mUeat 

ire fortlicoinitig to confirm it, 

Rnichiunl, the senior [inrtner. <m belialf of liiinselt and 

tatol Hint Ibe flute doctor hwl not orilj treatett them with injuRtioa, 
but hnil ileclarwl before screral twrwna Ihnt he wouUl take the first 
topportunilj to poison them alL Al this the doctor got much more 
gAendcd, And not rcatrniniiig his temper spoke out, - You fools ; you 
1 III f;ct nie iutu iroublo.' 
(Vniirt.— Mr, State Dwtiir piensE withilraw ivhnt jou Lave saiil, 
erwisc we shnll couira.it yira t< ir wiiitcnipt ot Court, 
I Jkietor.—Sir, I npolo^ile, beg (iiu'ilnu moat humbly and respectfully, 

t haring spokeu «o ruilely because I was filled vitb vikge. 
T Cimrt.— The Hnrwuret's must be given to mlderl^lluld, Mr. Shcris- 
Idar, Ihnt la case uf rf|>clitioii of sacb dis^aceful conduct tbej" 

evcrely dealt with. 
The Shoristadar trmialnted 
lliii Honour. There being n 
l,Keiulct addreases the Court. 

' Please, your Honour, — With ei'wit respect and many thanks for 
Vluving giren a patient hearing throughout the examituition ot the 
1-||Fitncwesfor the prosecution, I beg to deal with tlie evidence of the 
I' witnesses In accorJance with the formality of due order and rigid 
, The evidence o( the Marnarees is quite straightforward. They 
■'.•tsted what had happeneil, how they were beaten, and who were the 
Pptrsons who attnckeil t:icir lives- tor the rascally purpose ot inflicting 
flljuries. bruises and wounds on thuir flesh and blood in atonement ol 
[their having uhargeil a high rate ot inlcresl and pressed their debtors. 
wit sncli affairs are allowed to go on without meting out punishment, 
f ,tber« is no telling how this world will go on in aecordanoe with the laws 
f*f nature guaranteeing sufficient protection to lite and property. Tlia 
I evidence ot the sixeye-wilnesaes cannot be relied upon, because they 
■ seem to have conspired with the accused, whoH: relatives and friend^ 
havobeeu trying to make the witucsKos give evidence in their favour. 
The two policemen have also fiulod iu their duty in not staling the 
tacts at to the sticks. The accused did have sticks, and the policemen 
have the boldness to deny the fact in a most barefaced manner. The 
Bania clerk who, in his cross-esandnation, was harassed and brow- 
beaten by the learned pleader for the defenoc, baa given out the rwil 
facts. The stiictorcs made on his demeanour were absolutely un- 
founded. Uehadnomotive tor paying thingscontrary to truth, rh; 
However, he was repeatedly assailed with 
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'dnty towarils the witneea ami neaessitatecl mj freijnontly asking 
the learn&i pleader for tlie drfeiiee to deaiat from any unTonsonable 
sttacka. As for the two servants thcj have alsn cormborat«d in many 
Important ]iartiaH]arB the atiitemeiits niiule by the Uarvrarcee. The 
Unrwarees are n peaceful people and injure no one. They carry on 
Iheir trade or calling as peaeefnl and loyal aubjeots of oor bene- 
volent Sovereign. Such riotous and dangerous condact cannot but 
have an evil effect on tbc traffic and commercial enterprises o( this 
State. A State full of such dangerouB murderers and asaaasins oannot 
but prevent people from carrying on trade or from residing within 
the limits of this enlightened and prosperous kingdom under the 
" glittering kindness " and "proverbial favours," both paternal and ■ 
matemol of the angust Sovuruign who is the monarch of thia vast I 
territory conquereil by the prowess and gallantry of his glorious aail 
itinatrions ancestors. The accuEWd call themselves sepoys and believe 
that gallantry lies In beating and tbraahing poor people and their 
cretlitors wl>o call upon them to settle acconnts. They are inapireii W 
do so by the riotous and blackguai'dly blood that runs in their veins. 
Their forefatherB opeidy assaultral people, committed robberies and 
other rogueries. However, that was a more straightforward way ol J 
doing things. But these ruffiaiis have surpawwd their foreEathe(« 4 
and ancestors, for they are employeil here to protect the ryots from I 
yiglenue, mischief, dangers, assaults, blackguardism ami rogueries, but 1 
thej, taking advantage of their position, carry on BQch games, and 
become a terror to the people. If the Marwareea lack such riotous ' 
))]ood Ihey have more brains. They cannot be calleil cowards, 
Tliey sliow more intelligence than a good many people in thia world. 
IJucli being the case, It cannot be tteuied that those who support 
such rfiguea cannot be callol respectable gentlemen or men having 
ctaim ti> genteel blood entitled to move about in high society and 
be addicted to the habibt and evils of high ilfc, to adopt foreign 1 
omtume and habits, and to bring about an odious and radical reform I 
in thelf social life and habits,' I 

Th£»e remarks disfnrbal the equanimity of the pleader for the i 
defonoo,and belngunable to restrain himself, he requests tlieCourl>~ J 
'Your Honour, ia this one of theorgumenlaor an uiigentlenwnlj' I 
remark jiaHeed by the State Pleailer.' I 

TTm Cbitrl.—' Mr. Slate I'leailer, 1 don't know why ynii shoulJ J 
yau auch remarlcs. They are neither wise nor relevant. n 

^Hbmalce these remarks in theabsti'act just to describe liiioinri fecl- 
^HR-and to show the relations between one human and anatlici.,waJ. 
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iC higher substrntnm of itocicty lo the lower gmdcs aiul [ 

nUfe.' 

*1 must a»k j'ou. Mr. StaU; PluuleT. not to unst teHivtious OF m. 
■ ittoacbtM on olbiT iicrsons ns respoclablc as yourself. I nsk you duoa 
ifpia not Id go into poi^eanaliHes.' saiil ilie lenriieil JuiU^. 

SAtbuT crestfAllcn, bnt determined to haye hi» revenge on tb(» 
District Flcailur in some other way, tlie StAlc Plcailcr rcsames hi» 
f«dd«»s. 

■InobeiUencctoyour Honour's ruling nnd nrikr, I liug to desist 

li making the relevant or irrelevnut reinnrka. nitd beg lo atatti thftt 

le aecnseil liave liecn trying to malcc ont a defence which is false, or 

Win other words imi>fi*iible to be Twiiovod by any humnii being on tlic 

I iiec of this cartli. Tliey liave retained the services of a gentleman 

I lawyer {n>Qi tlic Mofnssil Courts, but tticy will find it at the- 

fDoat uE their purse and person thnt they ate sadly and egregiooBly 

gilnistakcn.' 

not understand wliy the lunrneii State Pleader makes suth 
I lemnrks,' submits the indignant pleader for the defeueu. 

- Mr. State Pleader, you give np one form ut attack and enter into 
I Miother. This is neither wise nor relevant.' 

' In aooordaneo with your Honour's ruling and order, I erava 

permission (or the deolnration of llii) idea that the accused have 

been trying to get theraselvea defended without having dne regard 

to the ciranm$tanct!S of the cnsi^. To be audaciously dofcndod ie ona 

thing, and to honestly have clean hands is another. One who does a 

WFongfui act auil admits bis guilt is a more honest man than the 

other, who, in spite of his having lieen gnilty of a wrongful act, hns 

the iiardihood to engage lawyers nnd pleaders ta boldly deny hia 

oriminality and obstruct the oourse of justice for the promotion of 

bis uit<!rlor de'iigns, and the deliberate purpose of saving his skin. 

I need not enter into any discussion aimnt thta matter, for your 

Honour is in a mote exalted position tlmn my humble self lo jadga 

in a cleiirer light, and with keener human instinct and wf^ 

m -Oity. With these recnariis and comments on this impoTtant case, I Icflvs 

a to be judged by your Honour with the great calmnese anil 

tnmen which have all along charucterlned your Honour's judg- 

^mtmt. The learned District Pleader for the defence will advance 

narsuments, theories, propositions, assumptions full of lo^Ic, sojihifitty, 

^philosophy, but I humbly anbmIC and am quite confident that your 

Honour's sober judgment and niature iatcUeclnal discernmant, great 

: of impartialiry and high ideal of integrity will all bu a 

WocJiade .ig:iiuat any bomUivdinent which the leHrnetl Disttict 
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Pleadw may make or liave tlio ability ki i]n so, (or tlie eman- 
uipntion ot the two nccotted from the guilt ivliich is an instinct witli 
tbwo, nml wliich bus leil Ihem to ooramit ali'ocitiessnil tyrannies 
upon these quiet and peaeefal Morwaraes. In BnticipatJon of theorgu- 
mentntion I havo put forth repudiationB, refutations and logiciil 
ooDclusioni in order to meet hnlf-wa; Che arguments tivQ stutemenCs 
which mj- learned friend may advance with ability and ingenuity with 
the earnest desire and fervent hope ot attacking the fortress of my 
arguments for the purpnsu of canning off the captives fmiu the altar 
of justice and etjiiity thmuji;)! the triumphal arch of fticccBs and 
innooeuoe. But 1 have full tnlth in the efficient and strong cannonade 
of ynur Honour's intellectual capacities and lega! capabilities, which 
lindcU with the shot and (wwdcc of genius and honesty will hit the 
tight point in the target of logic and motaphyBics, Such being the 
o«8c, 1 have nothing to (ear, and before I resume ray seal I i^in 
linmbly beg to snbmit that no plnuBibitlty of argument will cover 
the guilt with which the two accused are charged, but that they 
win 1x1 brought to account at the altar of justice and eqnlty with due 
justice, rigid accuracy, and sound legality." J 

Mr, Lntiifttia then addresses the Court fur the defence. fl 
' May it please your Honour, — I need not remind your Honour thai % 
I RppuitF for the two innocent persona who ace wrongly and 
Absurdly termol accused by Mr. Chatniroo Bhajirno. Since one is 
tuiabtu td know his own mind, he had better not meddle with others' 
aSairs. Every man, whether gifted with exceptional intelllgcnoe 
or onlinnry intelligence, is capable of having the sense of luiowing 
tlua. Therefore one who, though a human bctug, is unable to 
uoertain this, cannot be expected to thoroughly undcrstanil the 
hcls uf others' case and the t>ointa at issue, 

* Sir, I cannot but say that the remarlcs passed by Mr. Latpatia ore 
neither clever nor sane. If he b permitted to thus attack mc in 
youc Honour's prescooe, it ia both incompatible with the dignity 
of this Cotirt as well as against the etiquette of the profession^ 
subtniU thufttnle Pleader exci tolly. V 

' Hr. District Pieailer, please take care what you say or cIo. Tfaj'.l 
dignity of the Court cannot be injured In tiiiK wild fashion, t 
gEntlcman insultcil Iti our presence,' admonishes the Judge. 

The District Pleader rather with broken pride, but rusolved to 
revenge himself upon his adversary, resumes his oration : 

'A* your Honour suggests 1 leave off ad<lrcsaing tins h 
Court an J your noble u:d learned sell on one point important U 
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to jour Honour's nptioe. As W the Marwai'eea' evidence it is simply 
tiilBi', onil I httTC Buwceiied in eliciting fiictswiiicli tend to show the 
innocence of the tn'o per^nE in the dock. The Manrarees have toltl 
manj lies and falsehoods. They have ta.ken false oaths. They hwwj 
inaulted this Cooit, Tliej have defied all laws, rules, and regalaJ 
They have ontsfepped the boundary of modesty and g 
They hare proved ihemeelves to be thorough IJnrs and consumnrnMl 
rogues, rascals, scoundrels, and blackguards. They are supported by 
Bubomed witnesses. They are put forth as honest men and law- 
abiding sabjecta of that generous and august Sovereign who is the 
owner of tliis State which is hia patromonial estate and exercises 
sovereign rights and privileges in pnrsuance of the treaties nnd sanada 
entered into by the enlightened BritiBh Government on the one hand, 
and the brave and glorious ancestors of the King of this prosperous 
kingdom on the other. All this shows that they have chatlengcd the 
officers of this Court.' 

' Mr, District Pleader, plenae curb your tongue, otherwise yon will 
get into trouble,' says the Judge, much annoyed at the remark. 

' I mean no oSence. It is one of the arguments. I submit that 
the evidence of the four Marwarees is false. That of tlie six eye- 
witnisses must be relied upon, for they are disinterested persons, and 
therefore wliat they stated was the result of what they perceived 
by their senses, according to the rules of evidence. The ais 
witnesses cannot positively say that the two sepals came with 
sticks, nor conld they positively ewear to the fact that they struck 
the Marwarees. The sticks, It is stated by these sis honest and dis- 
interested men, were brought out of the shop at the instance of the two 
poh'cemen. The Marwarees have admitted tliat five other sepaia had 
been standing near the shop and talking to them before the two sepais 
came, that the Marwarees had an altercation with them, and that 
they strucli them. They could not swear that they could not have 
done so. All the sii eye-witneasea say that the Marwanws were the 
first to abuse the other five sepais who attaclied them, nnd that these 
two were standing at a distance. This is corroborated by the rascally 
and base Marwarees who say lliat they were abused by the five 
Kepaia, and also they were attacked, hut that they got these two 
sepais arres(«d because they had taken part in the affray. Can this 
be believed 1 The provocation given to the five sepais led them to 
break out in open arma like this. These two innocent men did 
_ nothing of the kind. They are respectable persons. They are 
^-abiding and faithful servants of their Sovereign, They are 
wiy to lay down their lives for the sake of their Soveitjign. They 
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DElong to a warlike nice. They hove dugi^emleJ from illustrious 
jraoestors. Thoy jire no loafers oi' bounderH. Thtj are no sooundtels 
or duatards. Thuy iiru more reapectabli; tlmn nil the persona 
Court." 

' Mr. District I'lemler. please guard your language.' again admonli 
the Juilge, 

'Thai the prosecution lias tailed to prove the case is shown from 
erideuce of the wilnessea. The two sepais are wrongly charged nndar 
sections 320 and 131) of the Indian Puiml Code. It was the duty of 
the Magistrate to havl^ triixl the uase himself, because there are so 
many things that warranted that course. Failureot dutjon the part 
of the Magistrate is attributed to want of experience and knowledge 
on his part. Had the prosecution been conducted by an able man, he 
would at once have seen the absurdity of the charge. I would at 
once have put my ■ (ace ' against allowing such a case to be proceeded 
with. If anything hap[ieng to the twosepais, their relatires will take 
any course that may seem to them right and proper. They are 
warlike people, and therefore do not wish to see their noses cut in 
the public. The prosecution is assisWd by the Police Superinten- 
dent, who is a personal enemy of my clients. He has the liardiliood, 
and the brnss to get up false witnesses, and the Stnte P!eailtr has 
connived at it. I widh he had used his juilgmunt and hud not 
allowed himself to be Id by the nose by mean intrigners,' 

' Mr. District Pleader, I warn you not to be impolite," intcvrupteil 
bis Honour, 

'It is not a matter of impoliteness, but n serious insult ofFuied to 
the dignity of this Court, not to say of gross insult, directed towards 
the head of the police," submits the State Pleader greatly oSended, 

' You are going beyond your limits, Mr. District Pleader,' answereii 
his Honour, rauoh offoTided and esciteil, 

'All right, your Honour, I haveilone. In conclusion, I submit that 
whatever may happen to the sepais, the Slate Plejuier will linre to 
answer for It. They will revenge tbemHulves upon their prosecutors, 
and will not rest until they have done so. It is no joke to get 
honest and Innocent men into trouble. Their honour is as dear to 
them aa il is to othcrx. With these few remarks for the defence t 
resume my scat, with llie humble request that your Honour, who is 
now the eliiof taut-t ionuiy in the Juiltcial Deportment, will do the 
justice wliicli tbesi' Innneent men deserve. My clients and 1 have 
fall confidence in your Honour's sense oF justice and equity. The 
Stale Pleader has done Ids best to prove that black is white, but 
black will remain block, aiid white will i^hinc out with its usual white- 
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a olhcr colour, [nr, ns n leamolautlmr liasstated, tfntb' 
pKTBJt !n the end. I'oor Honour endowed with theahnrp sword i 
inlollvct and the spear ot sounil reaEOQing will cut (iown 
tlirouBli the plausible ai^menf8»ad incorrect draluctiona which tho 
tact and talente of the learucd State Pleader may hare sown in the 
path ot arriving at a correct logical ooncluBion and decision. The 
Mnnmrces. who have concocleil the charge against these two innocent 
men for the fnrthcmnee ot malicious object nnd nlteriop diaigna, 
dcacTTc to be pnniahed. Huninn natnre is rerengeful, and this ia an 
esTabUshwi dogma (looking lowardB the State Pleader). Education 
;ind oiTiliaation incuJcato virtuous principles, firtnnesa of mind, large- 
bBnrtodnos^ good manners, nnil teach the good old masims forget 
anil forgive, let bygones be bygones. But malice, deception, 
n-'vi-ngo. ' cholorio iraeoibility,' and. rancorous malignity, deeply yexia- 
trntcd anil Imtercd in the innermost recesses of their hoarta 
beailB ami passing through the seat of judgment ot Iheae 
rees, the five senses have again taken a torn for the worst to lalte 
in the sent of the affections, sensibilitieB or susceptibilii 
tlvcly or separately as love, liate, joy, grief, courage, and the 
which are the true and rent profrfs ot humanity and magnanii 
Wliat love is, these sad and disreputable creatures do not 
They have never loved any one. They have none for human 
nor hove they for their women. The feet that these poopb 
their wives a sad and miserable life, and wvthhoUl eveo the ordii 
comtorls of lite, is a proof they have no love ot any kind or sort 
their treaxJierous and inhuman hearta.' 

- Mr. District Pleader, please do not touch this point ; the relations 
between the fair sex and these people should not be commeuted 
upoTL Those are estraueoua matters with which we have nothing to 
do,' requeata the Judge. 

'Afl your Honour wishes I desist from speaking on this point. 
As to hate, they bear the greatest hatred to all those who come in the 
way of their dishonest earnings. They are prompted by this fueling 
in this proceeding, and with a forue of overwhelmitjg ranoorons 
malevolence against these innocent men, they asked them to settle 
accounts without any correct reckoning or precise calculation oE the 
interest charged at a rale that would ibain the purses of these two 
men and fill tlie ooBers of these malicious and exacting Marwnree*. 
Joy is a -piission unknown and anheard ot by these reptiles. The 
cloud ot aailneas brought on by ansietiua frir the augmentation and 
"woltipUcalion of llieir monies nnd richi« always sUailows their 
pBsrthly and ominous tocos. Grief they experience ot every 
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H^oment and second, for anything Ciint sl-l-dis In tliwart tlioir desi^is 

^hl nelarioua plans to Increase tlieir fumls brings Ilium gticL i'ot 

nrant of oourago they nro celebrated, and the only oourage tliat they 

Hlftve Is in taking under tlicir thumb thoae who nre iu nee<l o£ Cftsh, 

Kithich may have taken pince owing to extrnvaKanee or porerty. 

B^tly, no virtue is to be found in the character of these money- 

MientlerB. Their uaurious hnbitf, malevolent disposition, myrcilessness 

uuder the cloak of honest deal ings, arm them vrith the dagger of 

Inhumanity to stab every man tliat comes in their snares like the 

spider which snid, ' Won't you walk inUi ray parlour ? ' These uaurers 

f .sad destroyera of humankind redufe a needy person to the position 

LjD( a fly, and they becoraing apidcrs carry out their nefatioua plans 

ft^nd dangerooH plots. Without the machinery of dislionesty, de- 

Pfteption and unlruthfulness, their train carrying the fates of many 

oaiuiot move. It suiHoes to say that the circurasiancea of the case 

which arise out of malice and falsehood cannot but point to tha 

conclusion that the two men in the dock are innocent. I a^iain, on 

behalf of my clients, implore your Honour tliat they may recuivo the 

juntice they dcBerve, and that your Honour, as the chief minister ol 

juHtioe and cjuity, duly appointed by the Royal 8ovorei(tn of this 

Kinjplom, rightly praiBtnl for the sti'ict justice and equity that have 

. all along marked your Honour's noble and distingulBhed career, and 

^jdaferentially lookeil upon as the laahap of the poor, tho lan--glver oE 

BAtie tttate, the puniaher of the guilty, and the destroying engine of the 

Kaishonest, will do nothing but justice and equity, and will arrive 

Wft a conclusion of the nuUiflcntinn of the evidence by. the prosecution 

Bted the concurrent clrcumstanceB and Inexplicable facts, the mnlti- 

fcfUcation of hes and talsehooil, the equivocation and wwggemtions 

IVhIch ail go to show that there is no verlBcation iu the nllegationa 

or adin issiODs made by them, 

• The case is left In you Honour's hand, and will, I am sure, be 
considered with the h'ght of reason and force of abilith» combined 
_ with the solicitude to do josticeto the two innocenl men iutlic dock, 
Land this act of impartiality and justice will fill tliu air, the sky aiul 
H^C nooks and corners of tlie whole eountry with the well-earned 
^BVnises and respect for your noble and leaiiiial self. 

^M Thb Jddumbnt. ^I 

^BKext ilay the judgment wan delivered as Eollnivg; — ^H 

^Kln the case No. I&ii3, of 18U3, tlie ^jlalc Prosecutor on bcAu^l 
Bp four Marwareea, namely, itaicliand, Namchand, I'amchMid, atid 
BSFUl^liuud, iradlng under the anme and style of llniuband it Co. 






cliar^es two sppaiH of thy State Army, namely, Turflbai Khai 
Wsladn Znbonlns Khan and Dokalshing Walitdn Gurcharanshing.iviU 
having cause-It licm piiemua hurt, anil liavinji committed nn affray oi 
the l8l iir April ISV'A, TUv story for t.lie prosecution [stiiat. on the 1st 
of April 1893 ill II o'clock in the morning, the two sepais, TnralMii 
Kiian Walnila Znbordas Khan and Gureharansing Walada Dokol- 
King, cam(;t»thcfirmpremi!te9of UiealovcnnmedMarwareesnilh tlitf 
ohject, of ectiltng Ihcinccoantand themleof interest in respoattc 
«itin of money advanced by ttieMsrwarees to thetwo accused. ■* 
haggling about the rale of intereat on altercation en8Ded,and tbetv 
BHWUsed getting excited set upon the Marwarees and laid on vigoroudy 
with theirstiolm (Exhibit. A). The Marwarces raised an alarm, anil 
before Iheir clerk retumeil with policemen to give the accoeed into 
cnatody sereral people, it is alleged by the prosecution, interfered and 
separated the asBaiUintB from the assailed. The prosecotlon c " 
twelre witnesses, of whom nine are eye-witnesgea, six inhabitaJits i^ 
the city, and three scrvautu of the Marwarees, two policemen, and « 
the State Doctor. That the wounds iofticted by the sticks were so 
ona that the four Marwareea were unable to follow thcii ordinary p 
suits for the perioil of 20 days. The defence deny having beaten tt 
fooi Harwareea and having taken part in the affray. It is stated tt 
the two accused did go to the shop to settle the account and the n 
of intoreit as they had promified to do. Tliat before they went theq 
they bad seen five sepais of their own regiment standing ne 
shop altercating with the Marwareea. That they heard one 
Marwareca use abusive language to one of thesepaiB, who were 
quently provoked and struck the Majwarees with sticks. As 9 
the Marwatees raised an alarm, the five aepaia took to Ibeir h 
When the Marwarees found that the rea! culprits had abact 
turned to the accused and impudently demanded of them to settlefl 
their accounts. Each of the accused owe a larger sum of money tlum I 
tlie other five sepaiB. The Marwarees asked them to pay back t 
debt on pain of being charged with the grave offence of having I 
caused them grievous hnrt, and having taken part ii 
nfTray, 

The points to Ijo considered are — 

1. Wliether an affray look place, 

2. Whether the two accused took, any, or what, part In it. 

3. Whether the two accused were the persona who inflicted tt 



4. Whether the two j 
A Whether the injuf 



ised had sticks with them, 
inflicted were grievous. 
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The first point we finJ in the tifSrnmtive. As to tlie saconii and 
entartain ei"UBt lioulits trotn the evidence uddDoeJ on balialf 
the prosecution. Four an.l five we fliul in tlie negative. Tlie 
»ii eye-witnesaeB have sttBiBhtforwardly deptucd tu the following 
bets : that they had seen five other eepala atoiiding ncnr the shup 
and nltercatiog before the two sepaia eame. What leil Hie dve sepai^ 
to strike the MnrworcieB they could not say. Thiil wlieu the two 
accused cttine they went past by them, and they saw them 
carrying no stioks, Tlicy could not positively aay w)ietUer the two 
accused took part in the affray. They did see the five scpais run 
ai-ay when an alarm wbb raised by the Mnrwai'oes. Two o( them 
did go to separate the assailants from the Marwarees who were not 
SO severely beaten as it Is made oat by them. Tliuy could not uay 
positively that the Marwarees told them to payoff the debt on pain 
f>f being charged with the offence of having oaused thera grievou^i 
These sU witnesses don't know the two accused, they seem to 
ilinintereatcd persons, and their evidence is more reliable than tliat 
the three servants. 

Tlie Bonia clerk has staled facts, some of which are supjiorted by 
stnteniRiits made b; his employers, and others are not. Be is 
Interested wItnesBBud has the uunnlng of a fox. The two servants 
Blat«d exactly the «ainc facta as he did In every particular, 
e two sepals state that they were asked by the Banla cleric to 
impany him to the scene of disturbance. Ho told them thai 
murders liave been comraittud by two sepaia who have come 
there armed with swords. They hurried on to the scene and saw 
tbnl what had been stated by the Bania elurk was alisolutely fals«. 
The Marwarei^s bawled out sail charged the two acensed before 
Ihum with having caused them grievouH hurl with two stielta, which 
were brought and shown Ihem, On being cross-eiamined by Mt, 
Iiotpatia tor the defence, the two policemen stated that many 
[leople colieeted there, and that they did hear some say that other 
fivu xepais who had abscondcil, had beaten tlicm. and that the two 
d were falsely charged. They stated they coald not say who 
the persons amongst the byatandors who said so. 
Xhe evidence of the Slate Ooclcr is eutltled to the greatest weight 
■UK lUowlng the extent of the injuries. He stated that the very 
tirsi day the four Marwarees came to him he ilischarged them, as he 
MW there wa« no neeesilty to put them under treatment. He Is 
positive that tlic Injorien were slight, and could not have prevented 
illie Marwarees from following their ordinary pursuits even for S4 
Dnder the aboTe eircumatances we think it doubtful wbeUivst 
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I iiHik [litre ill tlie aBray tIiou>rh the; bml stJcks « 
them. T\k sli«k« bIhjwu ua in Ciiuii arc iiot the one 
OBfrioil about bj' sepals, 

In liPieliy guraraing uji wlint, has been alrettd; etateil, we cannot 
but cbserve that Uir rr-j'wUt mjierjlmi }ifig»iiit'ui. inpoagriio. the 
cvUeiiCLi oE the fonr Mnrwarena inual bu loolied iipoa with grunt 
unntinn. for t\\ej have exa^m'at^d miLttcrs anil nia<ie mnnj e 
molts not wnrrnntixl by the eriilenec. The Bania clerk, wit 
innatt; cunning, has been very cnruful to support the stalemen 
hia cmpluyiT*. The two servants, who were put fori h as witai 
deposGit to facts cormbomting those slatal by the Eiula c 
It seems the fonr Marwaraes were imijelleil lo take such a ci 
ihTOugh malice and with nn eye to business. Instead of tji 
these proceedings againal them they could have very well aueil t 
in a Civil Oimrt for Jhjt trmper diiUt TfmMiam, Ereii 
evidence aiUluced on behalf of the proseoution this point ia 
perspicuous, and thoroEore iw boh rtiquirU wrifieari qituA apf 

The Slate Doctor is to be highly coramentle'l for having done g 
duty in so carefuily exnminiiijj the wounds inHicted, and also j 
resisting the cupidity ot tlie Matwaroes by not allowine th<i^ 
to beeomc ia-iioor patients tor a, period of twenty-two ilays 'i 
perhaps longer under the pretence that they were grievongB 
injured, st the expense ot the funds of the hospital founds' 
by our gracious and generoin Sovereign for the treatment < 
diaeaiea, from which hia unfortuaate subjects may bi 
This was an ingenious deviee on their part to lire at t 
ol the State. But thpy were baffled in their attempts, and then 
they hit upon the deviee of 8ha.mniing inability to follow t 
ordinary parBaiia for the period of twenty-two days to prove tl 
allegations. It is clear from the evidence, and even from ti 
Marwarees' statement whicli were made after a great deal of t 
en the part of Mr. District Pleader Nowroji Merwanji Lol 
that other five sepais Imii preceded them and had an alterratii 
with them. This shows that the Marwarees are more or 
incited to charge the sopaiH with the offence more out of s 
than anything else. The aecuseci must also be reprimanded f 
having stayed at the shop knowing that au altercation \ _ 
going on. The allegation made by one of the Matwocees against 
them to the cficct that he had heard that the two accused bad 
arranged to send the five scpais to give them a sonnd 1 
because the rite of interest charged was high, was not pro 
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Saj eviilenoE. H jwevcr in view of the cliMacteristica o£ jjereona like 
tlie two accaseil, it is uot unlikelj that saah might have ixea the 
caw. Both the Hindu and Moliammadim sepiiiB, uametf, the twu 
aoausetl — for in sjiitu ■)! such au epithet canaiiig them mnch mortifi- 
cation and heart-burning, we cnnnot but u&U them so — belong to that 
olaEB tit people who art! apeoially notoriiius for defrauding tlieit 
oredilora by iutimidnting them. The two Hocused have to 
thank Ihcir stars that thuj Lie able to save Iheir akin for want 
of evfdeijuo. The abiliij and toot with which the dcfenee has 
been conduoted by Mr. District Pleader, Niiwroji Merwanjf Lat- 
jmtia, cannot Imt uouiulku.I themselves to us, and we heartily con- 
gratalale hita upon his geval nocomplishment. We cannot with- 
hold oor appreciation of the manner in which Mr. Cliatnicnu Bhajirao 
tlie 8t«le Pleader, performed his laborious and Intricate tnek. 
DccoxlouRlly we regretted 10 Bvo tbe two luamcil geutlemeii HglitinK 
like eucki^ and in onler that the Court might uot be turned into au 
amphitheatre for the disjilay of wordy war, we considered it onr 
iluty to put a stop to auch rheboricnl Hourisliea. This nas tor tbe 
mniutonance of tbe dignity of this honourable Court,aiid from 

interrupt them in their addreasea to the Court which were c: 
of forensic eloquence, metKphoricaJ declamtions and luminouij 

of the evidence to repudiate one another's argumentAttve' 
ling with an earuest desire to defeat each other on the field of 
While according our full recogniciim at the right c)f freedom 
lawyers according to law and nsagu laid down and recognised 
jurists and otBclat compilers of l>oth material and formal 
uiiot but remark that tmituru dfxcrction must be uaeit hy 
the ptotession in the exercise of the privilege. So unneoeaaary 
naroosm tends to flireugthou argument or improve the cosl-. Oh Ihci 
contrary, it uausea irritation and excites ill-blood between pro- 
feasional brethren and lends to unpWuntneso. 

The system of tryingcriminalcoaeswi^ajury consisting of nine in- 
telJigent and honest men in this country, and twelve in England, liaanot 
foond its way in thcso dominions. Theretore wu who preaido over Iliis 
tribunal, or High Court of Jwlicnture, have to perform two fa iietions:, 
namely, that of a Jury anil a Judge. As iisuol we luive dlschorged 
iiuf duties to the bent of our humble aliiltty in ncoordanee with 
justice and etpiity tempered with mercy Cot the promotioa of juBticc, 
M specified by ioris|iruilcnee. The remark passed by Mr. District 
Pleader that this is a 'Native State Court of Jostice' is rathtr 
iDEUlting, but on mature coniUteratlon wc are of opinion that thi« 
rcmarii dropi>e>l more oot of leal and anxiety to vindicate tha 
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k his dienl tliMi Bny ilfe-iiv an his jiRrl K. iuKnlt llie nwjeslj 

K this IiiluuiBl, and lUovfore wa ilcsi=mJ Irons calliug ii|Hin 

: PidUict Pleader lo give na exjilanEtkui. However, wk t«te tlik 

jn give public en^HTssion to ciur I'pinion that ilie ilnyB of 

id Are fpae whcnSMive MUtvsnscil lo be tietiiniituLiiil in meCizig ant 

X lo rich atitl poor with H'lnalilj uul Btrict iinjiBrtiiillty. Since 

t assnmiilion nf offioe, we Ii*ve endtsvoared, to tixv best of our 

Uity, t-o liifflienae joslii-e t-quslly to kll cikix« and creeds eit people, 

A wc hope tl»»t Uiis Btatemeni oa our pBM is home cmt by facta. 

n thf part uf nor gTBcknii. Sovereign lo see tliat justice is 

1 impMlially is lieep. nml il is ftU the mca* ti. the glnrj wid 

IT of the iUnstrioBs Sovereign lo aaj ttat he paiwinany takes 

e worfcine of tltis departiaeiit. In dealing with this 

•c h»vc kept Kinie impurtarrt pTinoiplea id view, that jiirfwin 

n Hit td nt. ita trmjMiru rvmin ^purn'ri'. Thus we have ijnjy 

'" — i only all the &ict£ bat the circuiiuLanous of tJiis case 

islimily with tie principliw ut indoyiive nod deductive logic, 

p we tnow tbst judicit cirf jvAieafe ttTH-n^ium allrgata rf probata. 

it we have bteu sitting here iu tiis Oonrt inyfiTW permma to Ijy 

k case is Vnmi'n to *J1. for bad we irot been presadin^ over Ihia 

le acoordisg to the ju-iuciple Uia.tjvdi^tiai u mm unujii^ipi- dattim ' 

( vuiiiteiili. Thus having asaarod oaraelf and ail presoit 

D this point, we iirutioed to givB oat deciaon ionnni after 

iniaine tbe circumEtanoes of this csee. We give the two accneed 

is tha benefit of the doubt and accordiiigly Boqnit tbem. 

Ttin jodprnent was rocpi\-ed wilii great salisfaetion and 

iinaurs of ' Judge mIiiL ka bul lm,!a.' Tlie two aocused 

in gmtilndp, and tlie I'lmr MiintnTi-ps wept and loudly 

ULai Shahib, w« are mined.' Tlie iislier, a, symjia- 

Hiiser of tie ai'cused, got a& opportuuilj' to drag tbe Mar- 

warees ont, wlio were nuw loudly wailitig aiid weeping. The 

Spssjohb w*re fdrmerij disaolTed, and tlie Cholidnr shouted 

'Saliib meliarlian, salwii.' 

Wrdi the above cry of the Iierald, his IIonouT rose, stepped 

o0 the bench, and throngb a side-doui' ti'ent into his cliambtir^ 

Mr. Latjiatia, his clients aiid a largo number ot tlieit 

wimrades weut out of the Court, and are engaged in paying 

impliments to the pleader for tlie defence iijion his able cou- 

(Inct rif the case. They all unanituousJy say that Mr. Dis- 

Ple-ftdcr is a man in i\bosc veins runs naartial blood, 

llji's he replies tiiat his origin is traced to a Persian 
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^Borol. whose hbuip was it bouec&dd word in the tiinp < 
JfuWHiumiva, liiifi PorsiBn Empei'cir. This imtionncBiiicnt i 
nffiHTcd 1^ ttiv ^^le soldiers n'itL ;e;rBBt admir^tioii and ]>l( 
8wre. »nd Utey renol^e Id entartain liim at u tua jinrtj'. 
■BngseHt « luiRtcb pwly iii his htinoBr. nthi.Ts fircpifi 
dimier. But tlic URseiitimentnl I>istrict i'liiader 
B jinrw liued iritli Imrd cumIl A« a Klircwd muu irf In 
Mr. I)i8trittl I'lend^. keepiiic; hm Ltkiid un liiK mint liciU< 
uiiikei4 ■ sipn t.ii iiis cIpvpt uleit witij liiR fiiigKr 
■ iiiut' imdiTHtiindii tliB,t liiti niartni' dt^wivcK a monetary [ 
iiis'ttnd ()f fefltjvitkt-. Si> tie RjtBciks out that tbc b(«t *■%} 
tliiniiiiufgia^ Ihiiix »LiUgiLticiu t« liiH uiaetur will lie to prtw 
lihn witih It ^jiid KslwbuilJal portw. Thitt snggestioii 
]vi'or«d (if. Mid it \B miaahtumely re8iilT«d to laist^ a hq 
tiiiti Bniijngst the iirirBteB It)r their ' aliro ' tn presiMit ■ti 
Ifuriti'd [ileudpr witli a puiwe fimtBiniiip Rs. ITiO. In t' 
luommil '"f trminral rejoioinp, the wpdif fiTgfn that the 1 
iliu-i U'vicd lur tbi'beuefil iif tlieiv Eftvmirit<> ploadpr will jir 
lieBi-ilv ujji'U their Imtler haJviw. uid will l>e llu- ium 
• il urmtiiit! tiTUurelf liatwiiun tUeui Hud their Trrrwi. whu n 
* rnriie the plaiiJtir Ut rMnup them ol' oiie rajiee eadi, i 
uiU hitu n tliid' and hiK [■iacb a deniiiu 

Whilp thi- jilcader iw tbns Inline (iiimi'liiiumtud and talk 
liis Hoiinnr enxir^^ )'r<mi hi« etuunlinrK. The «(i[)aie ■ 
acieutinii and luduie tlit diii;H!UHt>T nf jiiRtiw. raid the y 
liwk hiiWB til iiicu. The Btald? pleudtrr miKui aftiu' tliis e 
out Iriiui tiic cthr-j dfnir : though mther iirentfulleii he ' 
imt take iiotii'P ■.( Mr. Ihstrlft I'leodw. Thp m 
liHtwiwn the two is rncisl c<ir:Lial. nud hurpriw* 11"' 
iiirroiid mpiawirr. The; think the tv: 
to cirt each ntbrr'^ tiiniat. 'ir at lou-^t 
to perinit them li< hai^k the 'ither t<> |>ii"' 
dont all he could tn rnin their u-nn'ii 
■mwiiJe nf thnni think tlml thi- tivn plfmlfr- Im,! u 
wur in the Aihilnt juKt ti> «hi<K tc th'' uutKiiliTN thnf 
were dirnie tliinr rtirt^, hii( tluil. firirntt-Jy the jiImmI 
thf Orowii wiwhwl tin' act^used tn Iw wncnittrd. He i 
d(«iX3iidt^ Iniui Hiiuie Huldie.T, (itherwiM'' h" nonld iiiil. fiiO. I 
iwCiire bis luiuir'. I'hio, thi^ winer |iurt_v HLaten, wavtiildtl 
taoiilT ]i 
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long with thoir pleader, for they now call him eo with prifle , 

ml affwtion. was unanimously carried. The DiBtriet Plead- 
fir's clerk, Mr, Satjiatia, who has heen also promised a ' piig- 
n» anil dopata,'* hears their convcrBation with pleasure anil 
says to himself that the poor simpleton's admiration and 
gnttitude would soiiii dwindle into contempt when they once 
uamo under his employer's power. It te important to note 
that the surname of the District Pleader's cletk is Satpatia, 
tieirause before be entered into tlie serrice he used to speculate 
or do ' Satas.' 

Mr, District Pleader taltea leave of his clients and waits 
out witli the State Pleader. Though foes in Court, these two 
kre friends untside. The liijnur contractor at whoRe place 
Mr, Xiatpatia has pnt up, comes from the other direction. 
Boeing the State Pleader in company at his guest, he refrains 
From offering his congratulation upon his success lest he should 
draw forth the anger of Mr. Chatnirao, whom he has always 
to deal with. There and tlien he invites Mr. Chatnirao t^i 
dinner that evening which invitation is gladly accepted. The 
llao Bahodoor's house being on their way home, they have to 
g(i past it. The Rao Bahodoor standing near a window sees ■ 
these three pass by and says to himself coneuetudinis magna 
r'» est, AIth(ingh Mr. Chatnirao ia a thorough reformer 
and a member of a cosmopolitan clnb in Bombay, he never 
thonght he would walk out in broad daylight in company of 
the iiqnor contractor. Covers are laid for four, as the , 
Superintendent of Police, another reformer, is also invitfld. 
The four friends enjoy themselves to the full and toast each 
other. The State Pleader being in Durhar secrets, gives out 
when he has partahen freely of the wine, that consequent on 
some clianges he will be appointed the town Magistrate. The 
liquor contractor knowing that he has got the proper party 
under his thumb wishes the State Pleader joy and is himself 
in ecstasies. Mr. District Pleader congratulates him and swears 
that he will not leave the territory until he has presented his 
application tor the State Pleadorship. Mr. Chatnirao feels 
complimented because his adversary in Court, but now his 
friend Mr. Latpatia, considers it worth while to succeed him. 

He further gives out that the Rao Bahadoor is to succeed 
ithe present minister who is going on promotion to another 

* Turban and plnid. 
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State. This is true, becaiiBe this very day the Rao Baliadoor has 
reccrived intimatioti from his Sovereign that he is appointed 
rainiBter oE the State in succession to the present Dewan, who 
ia going on promotion to smne other State. While feeling 
happy to fill a higher post, the Rai> Bahadoor, as an honest 
man thinks twice before accepting it. He remarks that 
greatness entails great responsihility and tronhlea. At this 
the family piieat poors forth his benedictions on the Eao 
Bahadoor's learned head, and in an indirect manner modestly 
attributes his bread-giTcr'e advancement to the efhcaciousneaa 
of his prayers and power of exercising influence over hii 
Sovereign and his advisers through some supernatural agencyj 
Judgin Sahib is delighted and happy beyond hounds, a * 
taking advantage of this, the family priest asks her to tt 
several Brahmins, which proposal ia accepted. 

Many aspire to the post. Even the State Revenue C( 
siouer is in the rnnning for it. His family priest is also 
prayers. Others, under the pretence of wishing to be pi 
raoted, engage priests in addition tn their owu family priests 
^ tell heads that the day may not come when the Rao BaJmdi 
tyranniKes over his snbordinntes. He may be put 
ot^tlie State portfolio. This sudden and unexpected chan^i 
in'the .Indicia! Department comes as a pleasant surprise to 
Bhai, the Sheristadar, 

Although the Sheristadar at tiujes used to regard the Riuf\ 
Bahadoor's conduct towards him as tyrannical, he cannot but 
admit that his superior is always disposed tti do one a good 
turn. With great joy and respect he approaches hifti and 
offers his congratulations. The Rao Bahndoor, although out- 
wardly reserved and rather curt with him. likes his asslatanl ' 
and is inclined to mend his prospects. Therefore, he replit 
' 1 thank you very nnioh. I elialt see you transferred from " 
■ludicisl to the Executive Department under me on promotioi 
He has already n.^omniended hiai to be his second asaistad 
The Bhai iiverjnyud bows t» his superior and thanks hitt fni 
the bottom of his heart. While retracing liis steps Iiomti I 
meets theMaharaj and imparts toliim this secret. TheMubartI 
wishes him siiccess and attribuU's his bread-giver's favoui 
ti) htf reeummeiiiUtion for Jiiiu and to the suporQatui 
power of excruisiug iuHuoni^o ovlt otiiors. Ilio next day tl 
Bhai, when he goes to (Jonrt riueives an ol^cial order thai 
he is promoted on a salary iif Bs. 150 p;r mqutib.^ft.-«&.' 
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li« U to join lii» nowa|>pointniPnt that vci'y day, Landing; { 
tile I'liai^L' lit his old npprtiiitniBit t<j thi- ttWicPt next to hi 
With joyful twtrs hi his eyes he tlmiika Providence i 
litv^ses the good M Ruci Ititiiadoor. ^ 

The State Platilpr uttaina his object, anj tlie I>ist| 
Pleader liiid» liiiiisutF iti tlie serrioe of the State ii 
city of tlie Crtiwii Fnwccuti)!. 

The iiepiiis ^ivo a grand otit«rtai]in]eiit at nhiofi ftUj 
iiiviteil, inelndiiig Uie former Judge's fa^iily priest. 
Unrbar the Ilnj Bahadmir reoeiirea the Khilat,* his Sever 
nddrcssitig him as follows ; ' Dewan Bshadoor, we are plea 
to giva you tliis Khilut and appoint you to the imitiatership 
of our Stat« in ^iieci'ssion to our Fonner Setvan, who han 
rcnderwl eminent gerviocs to onr State. We are sorry lo 1 
the Bcrvices «f a Faithful, honc»t and hardworkhig liiinifl 
but we are- glad to aw that he lias l>een apjiointed tlie minJT 
of a larger State on a higher salaiy. We wish him bmco 
To GW hie placid was a niutler of careful eouHiJerattoii forV 
JJnl Aiflien your name waa anggeBtcd hy your predccess 
when wc called to mind your fiirnier able acrvices as Offioiuting , 
IJowaii, wc were grc-atly pleased to see that wo had an officer 
in our State who is in evury way qnalilietl hy his exiierieiice. 
leaniing. wisdom, integrity and loyalty to till tho highest post 
in onr principaUty. We appoint yon an the Dewan of our 
State, and ask the Private Secretary tti hand over the State 
seal and the keys of the treasury toyow. Tlie interest of our 
State oannot bo eontided to better hands than yonrs.' 

The chobdars heralded, f ' Dewan Bahadoor Sahib ka salaai 
par nigiia rakoh, Itlaliaraj. 

When the Dewan Baliadoor's friends auk him how he got 
the appointment, he replies to them; ' Honour Deo, I attain- 
ed tluK position rirtute -non uKlutfti.' 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
A FcNAL Word. 

Is bringing tlits work Ut a closo, I may express an eaniejH 
luijH' tiiat tliP CliiiifB, Patvi Kntnars, Fwitaya Knuiara a 
Blmyate, For whose liciielit it ii^ iiiti'iKlod, nill interpret i 
reumrks in the friendly Kpirit in which they arc written,.;! 
In briefly Humming iiji what baa been already aoid, I wonld I] 
inijiress en the iiiimla of all the mters of the Feudatory Native 
Siati's. the Rajkumars and Bhayats; that early domeatio wain-' 
ing and home influences, if they are really effidcnt and 
whirliMoiiie, will oontribnte much towards the formation (it a 
■"iiiiid moral cbunieter and the infnsion of the spirit of seIf-__ 
belp. ^V^lien a person has been trained to habits of iudnstr. 
IVuJii early life, he will never allow his time to slip awt^ 
wttliont turning it tti good account. Sneb being tbe csi^ 
rarefiil atleiLtion bestowed npoii a Kumar's early domeatfe' 
triiiiiitii; and discipline will pnive of more advantage to him 
tbim like 'ipjKirtlinities obtained at an a^'e when the inHnenceB 
■ if enrlier days have bi^oiiie ineradieably rooted. The sapling 
can lie l)eiil, but not the mature fmk. Wiieii one takes into 
L-uusidi'ratioii not only the actual U'liefits derived Init the 
potential gcitxl which must nltiinntely result to the Kumars 
from ^ound and enrly domestic training, and Trora tba oareFiil 
development of niinii and boily, the subjeet must tie regarded 
ui one of overwhelming iniportanoe. ' I 

Again, when tbe effects of Western education ami onlturs " 
Rre wcisrlii'd in the balance, one eannot but assert that, in 
-jiiii' (ii ilii- jiieideulftl dranbacks of wliatevor kind they may Itc 
"liiili iiM!-i i,ii;eHBarily attend a radieal diange in tlie ide-a# ol' 
11 iiiiLiirii, ihi- dilTiiKtnii iif Wiwtt'ni education amongst tile 
rii'-iiilxTritiil' the nri^Iiicraey will prove i>f substjintial ^oikI t 
tlioiii. "nieri; arn .■'■■mc uxci'llent examples of tbe resnlt « 
aiinnd ("lucution and cnltiire amnngst tlie Chiefs and Kumara 
They are Hindus and Hobaiumadnns by persti 
Ku;,'lit^uiuu Liy edtiuatiou. I'lio sotiiid It'aiulng whicb suuiu oi 
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n have (weivetl have had tlie effect of prodncing i 

ige in their habits of thoitght and miTid, and of infusni^ 

n them a eense of duty and indep<'ndFnce of charat^ter which 

e tlie traits of the English nation. Even the most conserra- 

ive of Chiefs cannot but recognise the innimierabU ftnd 

Rnestimable beneiits of earl; training and sound education 

(iiom the^e examples. 

The Chiefs of the Native States of India are regarded as 

Jihu peers of tlie British reftlm, in the same way ns the [leers 

England. In duo course of time, with tlie niaroli of 

iviliiMtion and otdightennient, it a house of Prinoes is formed 

1 lines similar to the Legislative Council oi the House of 

Siords, to help the Britisli Government in the administration 

fof the liiapire. and the Kative States, groat benefit will bo 

derived therefrom. The pRraniount Power will ho brfju^ht 

in oloser contact with the Chiefs, and ke|it better informed as 

to their views. Such a constitution will add to the union 

_ already existing hetween the Suzerain and the' feudatories. 

L^ feeling of ]Uitriotism will be instilled in them, and they will 

■nnderatand more than formerly that England's supreniaoj- is^ 

Wt the greatest social and political atlvantage to tlie princes 

and people of this country. The estahlishment of sut'h a 

OOQslitiition will be instrament«l in stTengtheuing tlie military 

orceK of both England and India. 

The interests of the Native States are incorporated with 
those of the British Government, and it is this fact, coupled 
with the many beaefits conferred by the new order of things, 
that impresses the Chiefs with the firm conviction that Uw ■ 
social political and moral advancement of their States lits 
in the permanenw, of the British rule. It is no langUSgc of 
cxaggeratu n 1 1 say that whnt"ver stage the Native Stab?s and 
also the people nnder British rule may reach in the scale of 
cnili?atioii the British and British alone will be able to hold 
tl I i 1 1 
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Sudatories in the integrity ami goodwill of tlie British is J 
deep and flmi. In case oE iiecossity tliey will prove their 1 
loyalty for, and sincerity towards, their Suzerain by coining 9 
t-o the front to render lielp to tlie Britieh Government, not J 
only by opening wide the strings iiE tlieir purses, but by fight- ■ 
iitg along with tlie Imperial troops against a common iii0-m 
nnder the British banner. w 

Though potentates in their own dominions, the Princea-i 
regard the Empress of India as more than a Suzerain. TheitB 
admiration ot her Imperial person is great, their devotion tofl 
her ia unceaaing, tlieir gmidwill towards her is unfeigned, fl 
and their prayers for the longevity, prosperity and glory ot I 
the Sovefdgn of Sovereigns are daily and heartfelt. It has' 1 
pleased Providence to entrust the interests of the Native States ' 
and also those of the Empire to the care and gnidance of an 
enlightened nation under a gracious Sovereign. May He, the 
Disposer of all events, grant that tbe relations between this 
country and England may for ever remain intact. The British 
influence has conferred innumerable advantages on the people 
of the country, both prince and peasant, and has contributed 
to emancipate them from the darkness of ignoi-ance and 
saponttlion, and to lead to the advancement and progress of 
the tceniing milltonK of India. The preservation oF ^ Chiefs' Jj 
right of adoiition on failure of issue, the wise policy of non J 
iuterfei-ente with their sovereign rights and privileges, the J 
rights and liberties granted to all subjects and the policy of-1 
religions toleration are the proofs of the goodwill and integ- } 
I rity of the Briti^ Raj towards the allied Chiefs and the L 
; people nnder its mle. The permanence of the Raj is bonndij 
up, not only in tlie maintenance of these rights and privileges, ,f 
but also in the strict and impartial administration of jneticoJ 
to the British Hubjeotsi, and also tlie subjects of the allie4.j 
•. Chiefs without any distinction of colour, caste and creed. 
JIS Tbe Chiefs, whetlier Hindu or Mohammadsu, are tlie scion 
i' of the chicftMUS of yore, who won laurels both as eminen . 
staU'siiien and gallant warriors, and who, nJien England ae-l 
suued s«|>remaoy over India, pwure to be loyal nud true to J 
,, the Sovereijin, and to stand by the British in time of neces-l 
1 sity and danger. The oatli of allegiance is r^arded by theirl 
* descendants as a most solemn responsibility devoutly to hem 
' fnlflU^ lo preserve th^ traditions and prove the loyalty of! 
their houses. Tiie friendBhip of tlio Queen-Empress thaj 
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Chiefs enjoy has riiwiunl into fih'al obodicnce, respect aiid 
affection on their part. The Chiefs and Nobles regard tlieiii- 
selves not only as Her Majesty's trusted friends and lova/ 
allies, but also as the dutiful and grateful sons of the 
Mother Empress Victoria. Their prayer is that she mav 
long be spared to continue lier glorious and benevolont mle 
nnder God's providence to the great prosperity, coutentmowt 
and ha])piness of the hundreds of millions of her subjects. 
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